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THE AMBASSADRESS 

CHAPTER I 

THE HEROINE IN A CONCLAVE OF WAGGING TONGUES 

THIS was Berlin. Alexandra had only seen the dreary 
streets as the motor whirled her from the station, and 
from the windows of the gloomy Embassy. It had rained 
steadily since she arrived, and she had been busy un- 
packing. 

Now she recalled some of the remarks people had made 
when they heard of her father's appointment. " Berlin ? '* 
someone had said. ^^Oh dear, I wonder how Angelica 
wiU like that 1" 

But Angelica had no right to dislike anything — any place, 
any environment of which she made a part, for in making 
a part of an environment she became its guiding star, at 
least in what concerned her intimately. And whatever world 
Angelica directed should be an agreeable dwelling-place for 
her stepdaughter. , „ 

" Berlin ? " someone else had said. *' Angelica must go, 
of course, but why do you go? I should think you'd 
go to Eg3rpt, or somewhere else instead. Everyone I know 
who lives in Berlin comes away for the season. The sea- 
son, they say, is ghastly.'* And she remembered 
having replied that she did not believe it was ghastly at 
all, and that, as she spoke German as fluently as she 
spoke her mother-tongue, she had quite a keen desire '^to 
go and see what it was like.'' She did not stand on 
the threshold of this new world as would many young 
persons, wondering what adventures were in store for 
them personally, because Alexandra had never had ^*^n 
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10 THE AMBASSADRESS 

adventure." Adventures are for those who seek them. 
Alexandra had never sought them. Life had been for her 
an unbroken acquiescence to the wise and dignified 
guidance o{ those in charge of her. She sighed uncon- 
sciously. 

Paul's indignant voice brushed aside her reverie : 

"Alex! Wake up! You're no good at all to- 
day." 

She was engaged to play a game of " pretends " with her 
little brother. Or a psychologically inclined observer might 
have noted that Paul was playing with his big sister, for in 
him were apparent the charming, though somewhat con- 
descending, efforts to amuse. 

The "pretence" happened to be "Scheherazade," and 
with a flourish of the hand Paul stooped to a shape in noth- 
ingness, and murmured : " Sweet slave, do you, my rosy- 
lipped, remain with my Sultana whilst I'm off huntin' and 
shootin' with my wretched brother?" And in another 
voice: "Don't forget you're the naughty Sultana, 
Alex!" 

"What'mltodo?" 

" Silly ! You're to fall on your knees and say, ' Lord of 
my life and dearest wishes.*" The effort to amuse sud- 
denly left him, and he said in still another, quite a little 

boy's, voice : " D'you know, I've been thinking " His 

grey eyes widened to embrace another world. 

Here was the "child of subsiding tiunult" — a beautiful, 
vigorous little boy, with an imagination so fertile that any 
haphazard idea dropped by his elders took root in it, and 
grew to enormous proportions. And elders are not always 
careful husbandmen. 

The early winter twilight was creeping in at the windows. 
Bonny had gone to get the tea. Mr. Pelly, who was pre- 
paring Paul for the school he was to be sent to 
in his next, his ninth, year, had not returned from his 
golf. His sister Alexa, his " next favourite person in the 
world," was alone with him. She drew him over to a 
windpw-scat, with an arm around bis shoulders — ^in 
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another year he would outgrow these caresses for a 
time; she thought a little sadly — and said: ''Thinking 
what?*' 

''Only thinking/' he answered, absorbed, and con- 
tinued to think in silence for a time. Then, as if some- 
thing worried him: "That Arabian Nights makes me 
think of it — ^whyM he marry so many ladies? " 

Alexa had the feeling of one up a tree. However, Paul 
did not press her for a definite reply. "Very wrong of 
him, wasn't it ? " she ventured. 

"No, but I wouldn't have!" he cried hotly, and dis- 
closed that it was not the ethical problem which troubled 
him. " When I'm a man I shall not marry anyone I " 
he declared with decision. 

" Why not, Paul ? " with a suppressed smile. 

" Because I don't think they're as nice to you if you're 
married to 'em as they are to other people." 

" What an ideal Who's put such things in your head? " 

"Nobody. I notice things. There's the Angel-Mother, 
isn't she nicer to Ronney and lots of other people than to 
dada?" 

A shocked " Oh ! " escaped Alexa. 

"If Ronney's talking to the Angel-Mother — I know 
I'm often in the room — an' dada comes in, he rushes out 
again, saying, * Sorry to disturb you,' an' ' I am sorry I ' " 

" Oh, but " 

" Oh, dada kisses her sometimes when she's kissing me, 
and I never saw her kiss Ronney. But, then, kisses are so 
useless, anyway — ^who'd want them ? No. When I'm a man 
I shall not marry anybody. I shall choose the person I 
like best, and be friends like Ronney and the Angel-Mother^ 
You, of course, being a girl," he added, with tender con-* 
descension, " will have to. Mummy said so," 

It was like a sword-thrust — a missile from the sweet, 
unconscious mouth. She kissed it and hugged him. 
"Did she?" she said carelessly, as he struggled to free 
himself. 

" Girls have to marry ' for freedom,' as they call it," he 
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said solemnly, and Alexa could not restrain her laughter. 
''I know; I heard that woman with the red hair, the 
French Ambassadress, say so only the other day to the 
Angel-Mother." 

"What a memory it's got! A ' Wunderkind ' ! " she 
cried, and kissed him again. 

"For what sort of 'freedom'? What do you mean, 
old man ? " 

" / dunno ; that's what she said, that's all I know. She 
She said * sometimes for freedom, though not really much 
with you English.' She said — ^I forget — ^yes, it was 
French they were talking — * II n'y a pas besoin entre vous 
Anglais.' That's what she said. For a whole hour they 
talked about nothing else — ^all about marrying for freedom." 

" Where were you hidden, Paul ? " 

" I ? " with wounded dignity. " I don't hide any more ! 
I was eating scones like everybody else, only frequenter," 
with a smile. 

" You are fearfully spoilt ! " 

"I know I am: that always happens to the youngest. 
It's not my fault. Besides, I'm not really — I'm not really 
spoilt," he corrected. 

Her mind reverted to his revelation of the conversation 
of his elders. "But, Paul dear, how silly to talk about 
freedom," she began to argue with him, as if he were an 
adult, and had come to this conclusion from personal ob- 
servation. " How could I, for instance, want more free- 
dom than I've got?" 

"I'm sure I don't know, Alex. You don't have to do 
lessons. You never even had to learn Latin or Greek, 
did you? And I shall have to begin doing those next 
year or so. No freedom for me! I almost think I'd 
change — I'd marry anybody at once, to get out of these 
bores!" 

This mention of lessons brought to mind the tutor, a 
modest young man of keen mental perceptions, a bit awk- 
ward, a bit shy, who had fallen in love with his charge's 
sister; but, as she was an Ambassador's daughter, and he 
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a young man studying to take Holy Orders, he was not 
fool enough to declare himself and make his position in 
the Embassy untenable. Alexandra vaguely understood 
his state, was kind to him and grateful for his devotion, 
and otherwise indifferent Nothing but friendly common- 
places had ever passed between them. 

Is Mr. Pdly coming home for tea, Paul?'* 
Said he was, and you may be sure he will if he knows 
you're coming/' This seemed to send him off on another 
train of thought. "D'you know, Alex," he said, with a 
sudden burst of confidence, ** I'm in love myself with 
Countess Czirschky. Isn't she beautiful ? " 

"Good taste, old man — ^she certainly is. And you 
know " 

" I believe she's downstairs now," Paul finished for her. 
** Do you think I might go down later without being sent 
for? The Angel-Mother doesn't usually like me to come 
if I'm not sent for. Anyhow, 111 go down and have a shot 
later ! " 

" Here's tea, at all events I " said Alexa, as Bonny car- 
ried in the tea, and Mr. Pelly followed in her wake, rub- 
bing his hands to warm them after recent ablutions. 

" Hello I Weren't the links a little sloppy after the rain, 
Mr. Pelly?" Alexa called out; and thereupon followed an 
intricate discussion of the game of golf. "And what've 
you been doing in my absence?" the future divine asked. 
Paul tmdertook to reply : 

" Most interesting things. First, ' pretends ' ; we played 
Arabian Nights — ^the beginning. Do you remember the 
time the Angel-Mother sent us to the matinee of the 
Russian BaOet to celebrate my birthday, because I begged 
— ^because everyone was going — ^last summer when we were 
in town?" he asked incoherently, but with true island 
spirit, as if he were now in a village. "Scheherazade, 
we pretended that ^" 

Both Alexandra and Mr. Pelly laughed at the idea of im- 
personating the Russian Ballet. " I wish I'd seen that I " 
said Mr. Pelly ; " you as Nijinsky, I suppose, Paul ? " 
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"Don't rag! And then we had a most weighty talk 
about matrimony, and I told Alexa they said she would 
have to marry for freedom '* 

"And then" — Alexa quickly took up the rehearsal, as 
a rather strained look had come into Mr. Felly's eye — 
"this philanderer confessed to me his love-affairs. The 
latest is the Countess Rita Czirschky I *' 

" Dear me ! another change ? " adced the tutor. 

" Now, don't be beastly ! You needn't think because 
Countess Rita is more beautiful that I've given up Anun- 
ziata, for I haven't I " he said earnestly ; and both the oth- 
ers laughed, to his indignation. 

A footman appeared in the door, and told Alexa that 
her presence was requested in the drawing-room. 

" Oh, bother I " she said, and looked at her half-empty 
cup; and the future curate looked woebegone. But Paul 
cried : 

" Lucky dog I I wish it was me I " 

" At once? " she asked, as if to defer her entry into that 
Berlin world as long as possible. 

"I understood at once, miss," the relentless footman 
gave back ; and Alexa seeing him go, summoned her courage 
to follow. 

She came slowly down the broad staircase, and hesitated 
on the last step. The drawing-room door had been left 
ajar for her. The voices within rang out to her dis- 
tinctly. 

" You've not seen her yet ? " she heard her stepmother's 
voice ask. " She's a dear, naive thing. I'd not change 
her for any other girl. A girl of my own could not be 
more companionable. And yet I'd like to see her well set- 
tled. She'd make an incomparable wife. But men never 
appreciate the qualities which go to make up that, and, as 
everybody knows " — ^a sigh — " Ambassadors' daughters 
never marry ! " 

Alexa flushed and gripped the baluster. She did not 
know quite what to do. Should she steal softly upstairs 
again to her own roc»n, and pretend that the servant had 
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not brought her word to come to the drawing-room? 
Should she go in flushed and trembling, conscious of her 
unpremeditated eavesdropping? She stood in indecision, 
and heard more. 

" Perfectly true," a voice with a pretty French accent 
answered. "One counts them by dozens." 

** Why is it, I wonder ? " asked a third. 

"They are generally penniless, and they won't marry 
Jews ! " her stepmother said, laughing. 

"And then comes the day when the palatial Embassy, 
and the big income that goes with it, and all that has to 
be resigned," someone else added. 

What age has your girl?" the French voice asked. 
She is twenty-seven," said her stepmother, with un- 
hesitating glibness, and made Alexa flush at the necessity 
for the lie, " and people think her pretty. But it's a type 
of quiet English beauty which lacks the devil, and never 
goes to a man's head. Propriety conducts every passage- 
at-arms— or rather prevents them — and *it is meet and 
right so to do' seems to regulate her actions. She's an 
ideal daughter." 

" But eet ees the very thing men ought to propose for I " 

"And never do!" 

" CMi, but you will have no difiiculty here I Perhaps in 
England, where your girls have all straight noses and 
prominent chins — ^but amongst these gauche, awkward, 
badly dressed * jeunes fiUes ' she weel shine like a lily in a 
' duunp d'onions ! ' " 

"You shall see presently," said the 'Ambassadress's 
voice. " I wonder she doesn't come ; I've sent for her." 

Alexa pulled herself together. She thought it best to 
wait till someone introdqced a new tc^ic. It was her step- 
mother's voice again which released her. " Speaking of 
Mrs. Batchellor's extraordinary mistakes in language, as 
we were a moment ago " 



" Have you heard the latest ? " 

"No; but wait — I've got something to cap^ them — any 
of them J something from a German; " 
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Someone laughed. "Mrs. Burden's story?" the same 
one asked. 

" Oh ! " disappointedly, in the Ambassadress's voice ; 
" you've heard it ! " 

The same person laughed again uncontrollably, but all 
the other voices said in concert : " No, we haven't ! Do 
tell us ! I must hear ! " 

And being urged by the hilarious voice with a "You 
must tell it ; it's the best story I ever heard, and absolutely 
true," she began: 

" It seems Elise Burden met an old school- friend, a 
German woman^ who'd been at school in England with 
her, and evidently thought she'd mastered our fairly sim- 
ple language sufficiently to ask her in it to dine informally. 
At all events, Elise Burden got a note the other day worded : 
* Dear Elise — It would give me much pleasure to have you 
eat at us. Do come undressed, for we shall all be undressed. 
We are all in a family way, but it will be nicer to see you in 
a family way the first time after so many years " 

The Ambassadress's voice was drowned in a chorus of 
laughter. An involuntary smile even dispelled Alexa's 
discomfiture, and with courage bom of jest she clattered 
her heels a little on the steps — ^thus embracing hypocrisy 
for the sake of others — ^pushed open the door, and came 
amongst them. 

With the charm and grace that were peculiar to her, and 
a smile that bathed them all like warm sunshine, and was 
the highest recommendation Alexa could have wished for, 
the Ambassadress said to the company generally, by way 
of introduction : " Do you know my girl ? " 

As Alexa made the rounds, shaking hands and pro- 
nouncing a dozen "How d'you do's" that looked for no 
reply, she reflected on the imbecility of our social formulae 
that compel us to inquire of a company that has just in- 
formed us that it is unacquainted with a certain person 
whether it knows him, as soon as he appears. 

Alexa saw a beautiful, familiar face, sat down next it, 
refusing tea, and addressed it as " Rita." 
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" Paul," she said, ** has fallen dangerously in love with 
you ! " 

"How flattering 1" the beautiful woman answered de- 
lightedly. 

'' He is in despair at not being able to come down to see 
you. Although he's treated as if he were forty in every 
other way, Angelica and he've made a covenant that he's 
not to come to the drawing-room unless he's sent for." 

" Well, I must go up to see him afterwards — ^you must 
take me, Alexa. I never knew such a child; he's most 
interesting. The other day, when I took him out to Sans 
Souci with my boys, you might have imagined him my 
protector and guardian I He conversed with me about * le 
grand Frederic,' and tried to amuse me all day. I say, 
Angelica," she called across to the Ambassadress, "your 
youngest son pretends to be very grown up 1 " 

"And is," the Ambassadress assured her indignantly. 
" He is a diligent art critic.'* 

" What that boy doesn't know about pictures 1 " a lank, 
good-looking man called out in a slight American accent. 
" Have you ever been to a gallery with him ? It is better 
than a pantomime, and more improving than Ruskin ! " 

The conversation became general on this subject, and 
Alexa observed to the lady next her that Paul was, likely 
as not, sitting on the stairs, hearing every word, and would 
have his head quite turned rotmd, where it would remain 
till time and experience readjusted it, which would be a 
painful sight to his family. Under the combined efforts 
of Paul's sister and his "Belle Dame sans Merci" this 
topic ran aground. 

Then there had to be new beginnings. The Ambassa- 
dress was exchanging confidential witticisms with a 
Frenchman who sat next her. Conversational beginnings, 
like rivers at their sources, are more or less alike; later, 
though, some broaden and flow wide through meadow- 
land, some grow sluggish and scarcely seem to move, some 
leap and sparkle over rocky ground, and yet others in the 
course of time wear their way through very muddy country. 
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" I hope you'll like it here," said one of the younger 
women, whom Alexandra thought must be the Spanish 
Ambassadress, famed for her figure. "You must know 
my girls." 

Alexa murmured scmiething to the effect that it would 
give her pleasure. 

"And there aren't many civilized ones here, I'm told," 
put in Alexa's stepmother. "Aren't we amongst our- 
selves?" she added, glancing round and assuring herself 
that she was flanked by a strong phalanx of the diplo- 
matic corps, tempered only by one, Princess Ysenstein, 
whom she smiled at, and said : " You don't coimt, Nini ; 
you're not a German." 

" Oh, well, my husband is I He's got properties enough 
here," the lady responded in mock oflfence. 

"But you don't belong to your husband," a venomous 
Russian put in, with intentional malice. 

The Ambassadress rode over her with: "As well as 
properties in Russia, Austria, Roumania, Italy, and titles 
in all those countries ; so if we're to steer clear of offending 
all your national prides, we shall have a difficult course I " 

"Consider me, then, an ally," said the Princess, and 
laughed. " Always an ally in all criticisms t " 

" I was only informed by a young man of mine that the 
girls were not civilised — ^wore their hair all alike, in an 
outlandish way, and considered a dwarfed intellect the 
highest asset." 

"In^that he only confirmed the c^inion of everybody," 
said the lank American hotly, who was known for his anti- 
German sentiments. 

" Perhaps the damsels had led him on to his undoing, 
and that caused his snippiness," said the Ambassadress, 
turning to the lank American with meaning; and he 
laughed. 

"What a futile shot. Angelical" he said, with amuse- 
ment ; " but all right if it amuses you." 

"I was only wondering what sort of young females 
Alexa would have to play with besides your nice girls, of 
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course, Madame Cazaderos. I can't take her to hunt with 
the married pack* Our distinguished colleague/' she 
asked, with a lightly ironic smile that identified the " dis- 
tinguished colleague " to them all — ** our distinguished col- 
league who imports dashing damsels from across water, 
has turned her Embassy into something very like a young 
ladies' seminary?" 

" It is really hopeless/' bewailed the lank American — 
"simply unprecedented in absurdity! Imagine my posi- 
tion — I'm the only unattached member of the Embassy! 
There are ten of them! Ten young bachelor females! 
The Ambassador has five daughters, you know : the young- 
est a fat, shapeless young person of seventeen, who is to 
be pushed into her first season " 

Then how d'you make ten, Ronney?" somebody asked. 
Perhaps when you go there you always see double I " 

Why, each of them has invited her best * girl-friend ' 
to spend the winter ! " 

It's inconceivable ! " one exclaimed. 

Don't exaggerate; stick to the facts, they're quite sen- 
sational enough, Ronney ! " another added. 

I'm veracious to the letter!" The gentleman ad- 
dressed defended himself indignantly. 

Then be to the number/' was the unbeliever's advice 
to him. 

" Ten ! I tell you ten, and you'll see for yourself at the 
first Court ball. I'm not sure that it isn't to be eleven, as 
one of the five has put in a petition to her father to have 
two of her best ' girl-friends ' instead of one," he groaned, 
"and the Ambassadress makes twelve — ^a round dozen. 
And I the only bachebr in the Embassy ! It is positively 
enough to make one want to marry ! " 

Someone quickly punned upon "bachelor." Everyone 
laughed at this, except the Ambassadress, who rarely 
laughed, though she smiled as at one of the best jokes she 
had ever heard, and asked him something quietly which 
in turn made him laugh. 
" By-the-by, speaking of your ' distinguished colleague,' 
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as you call her, Angel/' the Princess Ysenstein remarked 
languidly, "have you heard the latest?" 

" One always fancies one has heard the latest till there 
appears a later, and every day there is a * later ' in the chron- 
icle of our distinguished colleague," the Ambassadress 
said, not too encouragingly. 

The Princess Ysenstein did not take the hint, and fol- 
lowed up her prelude. "This was really too killing. Je 
me tordais — I was an eyewitness. It was at the Pressen- 
bach's. We were all dining there, and Mrs. Batchellor sat 
one side of an ' Altesse royale,' who, though a German by 
name, accounts himself a Britisher — ^you know who I mean. 
Well, Mrs. Batchellor persistently addressed him in Ger- 
man, though he as persistently spoke English, which was 
natural to him. Her tortuous German nearly sent one 
into fits of laughter — ^so voluble, so flowing, so un-German, 
so absurdly euphuistici Hardly anyone within earshot 
could suppress a smile. Finally, the impatient 'Altesse' 
said : ' Why on earth do you speak German to me, Mrs. 
Batchellor?' But she was impenetrable or something, in 
the sheet-iron of conceit I'm told she wears " 

" Be charitable and call it dulness 1 " someone cried. 

" Is that being charitable ? " someone else broke in. " It's 
certainly less flattering." 

"But listen to my story 1" Princess Ysenstein silenced 
them. " When he asked her why on earth she spoke Ger- 
man to him, an Englishman; she said very amiably, as if 
modestly denying a virtue, ' Zu Prinzen spreche ich immer 
Deutsch, Hoheit,' meaning to imply, I suppose, that to roy- 
alties she always spoke German as a special favour." 

"A thing they particularly dislike," someone again in- 
terrupted. 

"'In England too?' the naughty Prince asked, with 
very good innocence, and she fell into the trap head fore- 
most with: *Oh ja, in England auch, Hoheit!* Of 
course, everyone laughed, only everyone pretended he was 
laughing at his neighbour, and the ridiculous woman bad 
no idea she was beings laughed at,*' 
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" I'm so glad 1 '' breathed the British Ambassadress, and 
Ronalds adored her for it. She had not said it for his 
benefit, but from a heart that did not exclude even the ri- 
diculous. '^It would have been heartrending if she had 
known." 

Princess Ysenstein smiled at what she termed * Angel- 
ica's sentimental view of the case " ; but the Spanish Am- 
bassadress agreed with the " sentimental view " in con- 
junction with her colleague, and bristled for the absent 
one. 

The venomous Russian then said : ** Since this bad 
weather, I hear Mrs. Batchellor no longer goes to church 
on her bicycle " 

But the Ambassadress would not have it. "Not an- 
other word under my roof against the defenceless lady ! " 
she said. " If you would malign her, do it on neutral 
ground — this ground is hers.'* 

" But is it maligning her to say she goes to church ? Or 

is it maligning her to say " The sting of the Russian 

woman was snapped short. 

"If we can be nothing better, let's still remain diplo- 
matic ! " the Ambassadress pronounced fervently. 

" But, Angelica," the Princess Ysenstein objected, as if 
hurt, " you told a most improper story yourself of someone 
only a moment ago." 

" Not about an Ambassadress," her hostess returned 
calmly. 

" Less diplomatically, of a German ! " the little Russian's 
quick wit prompted. 

"Are you so compassionate for your own breed, dear 
Angel?" the Princess Ysenstein asked sweetly. 

The Ambassadress, who was tired of volleying, let the 
ball drop out. She smiled at the Princess as if the latter 
had made an excellent joke, and said : " Exactly." 

Meanwhile there was a break-up. The Spanish Am- 
bassadress departed in company with her Frenchman. 
Princess Ysenstein began to pull on her gloves. 

'*Tak« me up tp see that nice boy/' said the lovely 
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woman wtio was sitting by Alexa, and they explained their 
errand to the others as they left the room. 

As Alexa had predicted, they found Paul crouched on 
the stairs, his chin in his hand, with wide eyes and mouth, 
gulping down the wisdom that issued from the drawing* 
room. 

"You little he-minx I'* cried Alexa sharply. "Don't 
you know it's dishonorable to listen at doors ? " Then she 
felt a strange compunction, and was about to add something 
milder, but Paul burst out with : 

"I wasn't listening! How can you say such a filthy 
thing I" He felt disgraced before his beloved. "I was 
only — only waiting. You know very well I was ^" 

"I know, darling, sometimes one can't help hearing," 
Alexa turned her wrath off humbly, and the lovely woman 
whom the boy admired so fervidly put her hand on his 
shoulder and said: 

" Don't believe anything you hear, that's all. Now take 
us upstairs. I want to see your den." 

As they mounted, Alexa queried : " How did you elude 
Mr. Pelly, Paul?" 

" I didn't," her brother replied stanchly ; " he eluded me 
— ^if that's what it's called. He's writing what you would 
probably call a sonnet, or an ode, or an elegy, or something. 
Anyhow, he's gone to his study to make it rh)mie, I think." 

The two wcnnen exchanged amused glances. 

When they reached what had been the nursery, and was 
now the schoolroom, but was grandiosely alluded to as 
" Paul's study," tfie little boy did the honours with gracious 
dignity and showed them his treasures. There was first a 
collection of coins, not large, but a good beginning, which 
gave him a keen interest in the various countries and epochs 
they were cast in. 

" See, here's a * Louis * of the First Empire — or, rather, 
it won't do to say ' Louis ' : how they would have hated it I 
— ^it's the rarest one I've got." 

" What a splendid collection, Paul I One would like to 
possess it," the "Belle Dame sans Merci" pronounced. 
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and won his heart more completely. ** I wish Rudi and Zip 
had the sense to interest themselves in collections — they 
are such romping animals I Can't you waken an interest 
in them ? " the lady went on, examining the coins carefully. 
" Your next birthday, Paul, I'll give you an Attic coin — 
something B.C." 

The little boy made a noise of antidpative satisfaction 
in his throat, and smiled up into her face. He lost interest 
in the coins for the moment "You are so lovely," he 
said. "The loveliest person I" He became a little boy 
again, losing his grown-up affectations in contemplation of 
her. " I know a picture just like you," he said. " It's in 
Vienna. I should like to marry you when I'm grown up." 
He blushed to the roots of his hair in his passionate sin* 
cerity. 

Alexa laughed outright, but the " Belle Dame " kept a 
serious countenance. "You see, I'm already blessed with 
a husband, Paul," she said. 

" Never mind, he may be dead by then," said Paul cheer- 
fully, and added : " If not, I can set footpads on him." 

At mention of this expedient, even his beautiful lady 
showed some signs of merriment 

"And you told me only an hour ago that you'd never 
marry anyone, Paul ! " laughed Alexa. 

" Well," he considered, " perhaps it would be better to 
be friends. We'll be friends anyway, won't we?" he 
asked, irresistible in his devotion. "And Alexa needn't 
marry either, need she — ^not even to get that freedom they 
talked so much about?" he finished generously. "Let's 
arrange for her not to have to marry either." The " Belle 
Dame" questioned Alexa with her eyes, but Alexa had 
flushed uncomfortably, though she still looked amused, so 
she looked back again into the little boy's large, luminous 
eyes as he went on seriously : " She could be friends, too, 
couldn't she — ^the same as we shall be when I'm grown up ? " 

" But I'm sure Alexa has all the friends she can man- 
age now, without our 'arranging about' her having any 
more," his lady exclaimed, very puzzled by this little boy. 
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"Yes, but diflferent ones," he said, with perfect inno- 
cence — " so she needn't marry." 

" But Fm certain she needn't marry. And now I must 
leave you." His lady thought the situation was becoming 
precarious. 

" ni go down with you," said Alexa, jumping up. 

" No, let me ! " Paul cried, and his sister relinquished 
the pleasant office to him. " You needn't come, Alex," he 
said, with proud proprietorship. 

Alexa heard their voices on the stairs. '* Now, whatTl 
you bet we find the Angel-Mother in the drawing-room 
with her friend — ^that is, Ronney? Ronney is nice, isn't he? 
He's so nice to mamma, and to me too. He gave me that 
Empire coin, and heaps of other coins." 

" He's a most satisfactory friend for you, I should think. 
Monsieur Paul.'* 

"Alexa ought to have one like him, I think — 2l friend 
like him is nicer than a husband. Tell me "-—confidentially 
— " what did they mean when they said she ought to marry 
for freedom? I don't think she ought." 

"Who put these absurd ideas into your head?" And 
the voices died. Alexa did not care to pursue them, espe- 
cially after her lecture on " dishonourables." 

Paul rushed up the stairs two steps at a time, and fiung 
open the schoolroom door. He perceived Alexa sitting in 
a window-seat ; Mr. Pelly was standing before her holding 
a little scrap of paper between a trembling forefinger and 
thumb. 

" It's lovely, simply lovely, Mr. Pelly," Alexa said con- 
vincingly. 

" Now you're reading her the fiegy I " the ruthless Paul 
yelped. 

Mr. Pelly flushed purple. "My dear Paul," he said in 
embarrassed annoyance, " I must really teach you to dis- 
tinguish poi^tic forms," and he turned on his heel, with a 
word of excuse to Alexa, and left the room. 

Paul charged at his sister like a wild bull. Flinging his 

9^vm$ wide, he clasped them rgund b^r neck, ''D^r gld 
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Alex I " he cried with boisterous affection, and gave her a 
" bear-hug," relentless at her groans. " You are the nicest ! 
She is the most beautiful, isn't she? And she's going to 
give me the Attic coin. I love her I She is too beautiful I 
But you are the nicest I But don't ever marry — ^you needn't, 
you know. Oh, I forgot! I mustn't say that to you any 
more. I mustn't talk about it — she told me not to. She 
made me promise. Only when you are old, Alexa, and I'm 
grown, you can come and be my friend. I shall have sev- 
eral, anyway — just as mummy does. Now let's finish play- 
ing * Scheherazade.' I'll be the negro slave who loves 
you." 



CHAPTER II 

INTRODUCING THE HERO 

FORTUNATELY for those men who live on and by, 
and for the favour of woman, she does not — ^unless 
an exceptional woman — demand brains in those whom she 
deigns to favour. In vain does the experimental psycholo- 
gist seek to discover the thing she does demand. That 
ineffable scnnething eludes him always. If by his dry 
methods of deduction he has learnt that it is something 
apparent, still, he dare not name it either a handsome face, a 
lithe figure, or a manner of putting on gloves and neckties, 
or yet the timbre of feeling in the voice, which is certainly 
a snare to some women. Possibly the thing she demands 
in man comprises all of these ; I will not say that it com- 
prises nothing more. The sensualist will jump to a hasty 
conclusion, and call it by the general term of " physical at- 
traction." But this is animalism. Let us put woman — 
even the unexceptional — on a higher plane. Personally, I 
believe she demands first of all discrimination. Scarcely a 
woman could believe that a man who loves her is indis- 
criminate, if he be not promiscuous in his declarations. 
No, he has discovered those subtle virtues in her which no 
lesser mortal could discern. This proof of penetrating 
powers assures him his success, where otherwise he might 
have failed — ^unless too many have been discriminate be- 
fore him. 

And, after all, are not these men who seek woman's 
favour the most discriminate amongst us? She will think 
so at all events. The type is accused of making woman 
his toy. So he does; he is himself the child who lives for 
his toy, sweeter to him than the sweetest jam. He cannot 
do without it. Though he throw it in the mud, though he 

96 
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tread on it, though he pull its hair, he is in an overwhebn- 
ing passion, stamping his little foot in fury, if any other 
little boy attempts to take it from him. And this animate 
toy, strangely enough, will endure any neglect, any abuse, 
only to be the inspiration of the child's tenacious proprie* 
torship, only to be the chosen toy amongst all other toys. 

To sum up, a man may be almost anything from '* roue ** 
to pedant, and yet find favour in the eyes of woman, pro- 
vided he desire it sufficiently, if only he can convince her, 
who pleases him, that he is difficult to please. 

Now let me introduce you to the hero. He, too, is of 
this discriminating species. The ladies love him, and so 
elusive is the quality which draws them that not (Mie 
amongst them could tell you the reason for her preference. 
He is not beautiful, though in despite of weak chin, vacu- 
ous brow, and somewhat tilted nose, in this population of 
strawberry skins and lemon lashes he passes for an Adonis. 
Secondly, he is dull; but since his dulness is self-satisfied 
and effortless, it is called ''aristocratic nonchalance,^' an^ 
considered the surfeited somnolence of one who has had 
too many blessings in this life. He is proud, he is arro- 
gant ; he calls himself an Austrian, for he has a little estate 
over the boundary where Silesia touches Bohemia, and he 
thinks there is more " cachet " in being an Austrian than in 
being a Prussian. He has learned that in England. 

Indeed, when the chronicle of these incidents begins, 
Fiirst Lichtenfeld had already spent much time in England. 
There he had rubbed off the militant precision of address 
which his seven years in the " Garde du Corps " in Potsdam 
had instilled in him; there lost the wire-ptdled correctness 
fostered by any thorough army training that is so beautiful 
in the whole for purposes of parade and so ungraceful in 
the unit for purposes of social intercourse. Across Chan- 
nel he had learnt something more of women than Potsdam 
iind the Capital had taught him, and had acquired an un- 
fortunate preference for Englishwomen. 

But that preference dates from even somewhat farther 
back. When a boy of twenty, before entering the army. 
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he had passed the winter in Eg}rpt, and there fallen into 
the toils of an Englishwoman. She was a widow, and all 
a widow should be — ^young, witty, beautiful, and very rich. 
Much more of her anon. He had been one of a legion of 
adorers. She had laughed at him, which was the kindest 
thing she could do for him; she was the only woman who 
had ever laughed at his passion. Of course, he was over 
that long ago, for he was turned thirty-five now, and no 
young passion will bum fifteen years without a breath of 
the fluttering draperies to fan its flame. 

Now for the first time in his life he was thinking seri- 
ously of marrying. He had been to America the year be- 
fore, but nothing in that world-famed market quite satisfied 
his taste. He was fastidious, you see. They were too 
offhand, too tomboyish, too frank and free, honest and ex- 
acting; they would not be at all manageable, he thought, 
these fair sisters of ours across the Atlantic; they would 
lead him a dance, and make a row about the " dot." He 
would never be given unquestionable hold of the purse- 
strings — Americans were so absurd with their women I 
These girls would try to disturb his habits and alter his 
mode of enjoying life. He flirted with many of them ; he 
liked them immensely. He was much feted everjrwhere un- 
der the Stars and Stripes because of that closed coronet 
which haloed his head — a democracy being always ready 
to bow down to what it has abolished — and he flattered 
himself he might have had any of a dozen of these 
"Dollar Princesses" had he thought them suitable for 
his purposes. 

The need for matrimony had not been so urgent the 
year before. His brother was a dissipated young imbecile 
who adorned another Potsdam regiment. It was essential 
that he should not succeed to the titles and estates. These 
latter were not very, much in the way of properties — ^in 
fact, Lichtenf eld went by the name of " Lackland " amongst 
his enemies — ^and the title, too, was a new one, having been 
raised from the rank of Count only in the preceding gen- 
eration ; but for this very reason, perhaps, he woke up one 
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morning in his thirty-sixth year weighed down with the 
problem of his responsibilities for the race. 

This, at least, he solemnly assured himself, was the rea- 
son he had seriously determined to marry. There were, 
however, other reasons, and, dull as they may be, the reader 
must discover them if this questionably heroic hero is to be 
understood and appreciated. 

Lichtenf eld sat in the foyer of the Hotel Bristol, where 
he lived when in town, pulling at a small brown weed that 
was fixed in a jade holder, and glancing nonchalantly over 
the society news in the papers. Political news was too 
great an effort for him. It was past one o'clock in the aft- 
ernoon — ^an hour when the Bristol serves as a kind of club 
for all the young attaches and the officers who can afford 
it for want of a proper place of meeting. A great many 
people, and amongst them many he knew, walked gaily by 
on the way to their "hors d'ceuvres," but the Fiirst only 
deigned to look up now and again. He was just then pe- 
rusing an important paragraph which informed the German 
world that the new British Ambassadress had arrived at 
the post just assigned to her — ^their capital — ^and that she 
would " conduct " her datfghter, the Miss Alexandra Forth, 
to all the " Court feasts " — ^which is the literal ren- 
dering — and that the presence of the daughter of the Brit- 
ish Ambassador was a great addition to the ''Court So- 
ciety." 

This notice seemed to give Lichtenfeld, our hero, much 
food for thought. Was it possible? — ^he began to coimt 
back: fourteen, fifteen — ^nol impossible; it was just fifteen 
years since he had been in Cairo, and she had married the 
following spring. 

A small noise of giggling not far away came to his ear, 
and he heard a girl's voice pronounce in his native tongue : 
** There is the Fiirst Lichtenfeld, whom I told you they call 
the 'Sleeping Beauty.' He sleeps through everything, he 
is so bored. He has been much in England. No one can 
wake him up, and you should try I " 

When Lichtenfeld looked up a few moments later to 
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see who was explaining him, it was into a pair of curious, 
shy blue eyes, which turned away instantly. She was an 
English girl apparently, her age uncertain, but something 
over twenty and certainly under thirty. The girl who had 
pointed him out — a rather silly German girl of his ac- 
quaintance, who over-cultivated the loose deportment and 
free manners she had seen succeed so well in Americans, 
and branded herself unpleasantly amongst her stiff and 
rigid sisters — ^was standing just beside her, bandying words 
with an Austrian diplomat. Lichtenfeld did not trouble to 
speak to her, but he studied the English girl. She was not 
extraordinary in any way. Fortunately for her, he 
thought, her hair was not red (a thing he most hated in 
woman), nor had she an)rthing very marked about her 
other than a decided air of breeding and distinction. She 
actually inspired trust at the first scrutiny. She might be 
said to personify the virtue of moderation; everything 
about her took the middle course: neither dark nor very 
blonde, neither tall nor small, neither plump nor bony, 
neither inanimate nor too vivacious. She conversed with 
quiet dignity as he noted her ; and although he put it differ- 
ently to himself, Lichtenfeld observed that her face and 
figure were drawn in that gracious purity of line which 
the Umbrian school developed under Perugino. 

Presently this girl and die party she was with walked 
past into the restaurant, whilst the " Sleeping Beauty " con- 
tinued his research in the field of functions. His diligent 
inquiry was not to be for long, however. 

"Na, mein Alter I'' A voice close to his ear cut it 
short, and he felt a hand on his knee. It was a young 
Hungarian attached to the Austrian Embassy, his boon 
companion. 

"Na!" Fiirst Lichtenfeld responded phlegmatically, 
without budging from his place. 

" Come and eat, if you've nothing better to do." 

The Furst yawned, rose lazily, and together they strolled 
into the dining-room. They greeted various people with 
studied, melancholy abstraction, sat down at their accus- 
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tomed table in the comer, and, as they played with the 
"hors d'oeuvres,^ mentioned racing items and discussed 
the poker game of the night before. 

**And how have you settled your aflFairs?" Stetchonyi, 
the blonde Hungarian, finally asked, in reference to some- 
thing understood. 

I have paid the bill/' the other answered darkly. 
Why did you do it?'* 

She threatened all sorts of things if I didn't. But 
really, you know, I am not a cad, and she would probably 
have died if I hadn't let her have the operation. Be care- 
ful, though; someone might overhear." 

"And what next?" 

** She is going." 

••You've done with her?" 

"Absolutely! My dear boy, you don't seem to under- 
stand; I'm dead broke. I mean to marry." 

"Excellent I And whom, may I ask I" 

" I don't know yet. It is so difficult to find anyone — 
anyone " He fished for a bit of cork in his cham- 
pagne. 

" Go to America." 

" I've been." 

" But you weren't in earnest then ; you had not had doc- 
tor's and clinic bills to the amount of — I'd hate to say what 
— to pay. Poor Bogil And you had your shirt on that 
horse t You have had a run of bad luck I Lass mich 'mal 
nachdenken ; " and Rudi Stetchonyi fell into contemplation 
of the blue-eyed girl who was sitting opposite him at the 
table just behind his friend. 

" We Austrians, mein Alter " 

"Now, don't be an ass I Don't be finical! You can't 
get everything in a woman, any more than in a horse; if 
you want a horse to run, you can't have him a high-step- 
ping hackney. She must have money — ^a lot of " 

"Of course, but we Austrians " 

"Oh, I know what you are going to say! That's all 
rot ! That * we Austrians ' don't marry music-hall beauties, 
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like the British! My dear boy, that is all nonsense; you 
can't expect sixteen quarterings, you know." 

" I don't. You always jump to conclusions. But I sim- 
ply won't marry a woman who would get on my nerves — 
a woman with blunt fingers and large ears " 

" My dear boy, you would h(we no nerves if your purse 
were well filled 1 

" You forget that as the head of my house there are cer- 
tain duties which devolve on me. I cannot let that scape- 
grace brother of mine, Ludwig " And Furst 

Lichtenfeld talked in the spirit of a Roman patrician de- 
termined to uphold his house, his state, his race, and 
pointed out the great necessity that a wife of his, who 
would be Ftirstin Lichtenfeld, should be possessed of the 
thing he called " Rasse," as well as copious coffers. At 
the end of his discourse, delivered between his teeth so 
that none but his companion should hear, he noticed that 
his friend was not attending to a word he said, but was 
staring as if hypnotized at someone who sat behind him. 
** You are not listening to me 1 " he said petulantly. 

" I heard every word ! " — ^the other denied his statement 
in low-voiced vehemence ; — " and, what is more important 
I've foimd a solution." 

" In God's name, who arc you staring at? *' 

" At the solution." 

" How do you mean ? " Furst Lichtenfeld did not deign 
to turn his head. 

" Just what I say : it is the solution of your affair." 

" Who is it ? " the other asked, very low. 

" The English girl." 

Fiirst Lichtenfeld turned quickly round, and met the sHy 
blue eyes of the girl he had seen outside full tilt ; but they 
glanced off his sudden stare and went roaming from table 
to table as if to avoid him, and then came back to her neigh- 
bour again. 

Is she — is she the Forth girl ? " Lichtenfeld asked. 
Of course. She came yesterday, or day before. The 
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"Exactly fifteen/' 
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Ambassadress came a fortnight ago. My dear Bc^, mark 
my word — ^she is precisely your affair." 

" Impossible I You don't understand I " 

''Understand what?" 

" Well, you know — ^you know I made love to the mother 
once." 

" The stepmother." 

" Oh, that explains it I " 

" You didn't think Lady Ian was old enough to have 
a daughter that age? Why, she's scarcely older herself. 
But this is an interesting revelation about your making love 
to her. When was that? Oh, yes; I remember now hear- 
ing all about it. But I was still at the University. Why, 
that's a thousand years ago I 
Exactly fifteen. 
Du lieber Himmel! And you think that counts? 

" You don't know w(Mnen.'* 

" I know them precisely." 

" But why is she " — ^with a lift of the eyebrow at the 
neighbouring table— "my affair?" 

" Because she is exactly what you were looking for— 
exactly what you need and must have if you are to go on 
living at all. 

Hease explain. 

Isn't it evident enough ? She is as rich as Croesus 

Who told you so? What authority have you? 

"The authority of every member of the British Em- 
bassy. When there was talk of the Forths' coming, before 
it was fixed, everyone you talked to about it always said, 
* Well, of course, he will suit very well here, because, be- 
sides an Ambassador's big pay, he has a huge private for- 
tune.' I know it positively." 

" Well, I know she had money " 

" But that is quite the same in England ; the wife's prop- 
erty goes to the husband, and that girl, to whom the Am- 
bassadress is devoted, they say, more than to an own daugh- 
ter, will have an enormous 'dot,' depend upon it. They 
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are not like Americans, you know, who know nothing; 
they would give her something decent — ^they are Chris- 
tians ! " 

The man opposite, to whom this brilliant prospect was 
proposed, began to look rather thoughtful. Then he turned 
round again and got half out of his seat, evidently for 
the sole purpose of bowing to the German girl, Fraulein 
Pollie von Wedelstock, who sat behind him, and whom he 
had so long neglected. 

" Well ? " his friend asked. ** The rest is obvious — ^not ? 
There is all the * Rasse ' you could wish for, neither blunt 
fingers nor large ears to get on your nerves. You could 
not find a * konigliche Hoheit * better made " 

" Sh ! " the Fiirst said nervously. *' Don't say any more 
about it now, but hurry up and eat. See, they are going 
out already I " There was a commotion of moving chairs 
at the next table. 

" I will not spoil my digestion even for the sake of 
you and your finances, mein Alter," Graf Stetchonyi said 
testily; and they finished their meal without further com- 
ment. 

Though they had told the waiter to hurry and had or- 
dered their coffee outside, the company of persons — con- 
taining that jewel of great price, the dowered daughter of 
Britain — ^had vanished. In Vain they looked for them, 
strolling up and down between the rows of tables, where 
groups of people sat chattering, smoking, sipping coffee, 
and criticizing their neighbours. 

Thereupon Bogi Lichtenfeld, greatly put out at having 
missed his bird, proposed to Rudi Stetchonyi, his friend 
and adviser, to accompany him to his own room upstairs. 
Thither coffee and cigars followed. 

" How can you tell that she would be likely to have 
me?" Lichtenfeld asked when they were comfortably in- 
stalled. " I should hate to be refused, you know : I've 
never had ' a basket,' you know I " 

" Well, of course you will have to manage cleverly. I 
can trust you to do that I " his friend laughed. " I will 
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tell you what makes me fairly sure: she looks very young, 
scarcely out of her teens, but she's not so young, you know ; 
in fact, she's getting on — she's well toward thirty. You 
don't mind that, I'm sure. She's been brought up quite 
like one of our women ; she's quite, quite manageable. She 
is exceptionally naive, because as soon as she began to go 
out in a place her father was removed to another post, and 
then she was made to go out with the new little girls again. 
Why, I've seen her about for ever so long, and I don't 
know why ; but no one in particular was ever after her '* 

**Why, perhaps there's something wrong with her!" 
Bogi said in a startled tone. 

"Oh, bosh I For that matter, there's probably some- 
thing wrong with most women. It's not that at all, mein 
Alter. She is just shy, and not a flirt and not a devil. 
And there's such a profusion of devils in London in the 
season, and rich devils, too ! What should the men bother 
about the good, docile creatures for?" 

" Well, that reassures me ; that's just what I want. Also 
it makes me feel she may have me, if not too many men 
have made love to her. But, Heavens! I forgot there is 
the affair with Angelica — with the Ambassadress — ^my an- 
cient affair! What will we do with that? That's an aw- 
ful stone in the way ! '* 

'* Actually, Bogi, you talk like a two-year-old, as if you'd 
never known a woman in your life — ^you above all people! 
That's the first stepping-stone, if that's what you mean by 
a stone in the way. Grasp the advantage of your old ac- 
quaintance. Don't you know that there's nothing in the 
world that so completely flatters a woman as to have a man's 
respect and admiration outlast his passion? Show her 
quite plainly from the first that your old flame is quite, 
quite dead, but that you've got a kind of platonic affection 
for her in its place. Why, she'll be so pleased shell ask 
you there continually, and you'll have no end of opportunity 
to see the girl." 

"Well, to say the least, you are no pessimist, mein 
Alter." The Ftirst smiled and pulled at his moustache. 
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" Now, don't be a fool and mess things. The mother, 
the old love — ^your first love, eh ? — ^will be easy to manage ; 
the girl not half so easy. Piano, piano, piano I I say, not 
too fast. Fm sure the mother wants to get the girl married, 
so she'll do all she can to help you. But the girl — ^at that 
age, twenty-eight or nine, they're cither desperate or ro- 
mantic, sometimes both. But I've known that girl off and 
on a little; she's romantic, believes marriages are made in 
heaven, wants to be loved, etc. I think she'll be nearly as 
romantic as one of our own girls at eighteen or twenty. 
Now you see what you've got before you, nun mein Alter ? " 

Lichtenfeld still stroked his moustache thoughtfully. 
**I've got to make her think I'm in love with her ^" 

" Feel, not think. Don't let her think at all ! Nothing 
is more dangerous for women than to let them think. 
Make her feel — but poco a poco, I tell you ! Nothing will 
give you -away sooner than to go too fast. If you jump at 
her like a dog at a piece of meat, she'll know perfectly that 
it's premeditated. Make her feel bit by bit that you do 
really care for her, and never can for anybody else." Rudi 
laughed as at a splendid practical joke that he was plan- 
ning. '*Only go slow. Make her feel everything before 
you speak the word ' father,' or to him the word * marriage.' 
Keep her dangling as long as possible till the hook has 
worked its way in and in ; then reel in, and you're all right. 
I know ; I've been in and out of half a dozen engagements." 

" Well, it won't be so hard. She's awfully pretty ; don't 
you think so, Rudi — * du oiler Oxe ' ? " 

" Mein Alter, you are very welcome to her. I do not 
begrudge you. Yes, she is pretty. And I'd best say no 
more about her, because before I know it she will be ' Frau 
Fiirstin,' making you exceedingly comfortable. And be- 
ware of sa3ring to a man an}rthing against the person who 
makes him very comfortable, be it a wife or a lesser spe- 
cies I Much trouble can come of that ! " 

Bogi smiled at Rudi's joke, which was just on a level 
with his own wit. He gave back, with a humorous smile : 
*' Well, being still most tmcomfortable, let's have your real 
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opinion. She's awfully pretty, isn't she? I noticed her 
before I knew who she was." 

" If you want my candid opinion, yes, she is quite pretty, 
but too tame for me. A woman who lacks the devil is like 
— ^like — like a * Maibole ' without the champagne ! " 

" Good enough I But a devil would never make one 
comfortable, so I'm content. As you said before, one can't 
have everything. Wasn't it bad luck, though, to miss meet- 
ing her downstairs?" 

''Not a bit!" 

"Why 'not a bit'?" 

"Because that wasn't the way to open operations. 
Your business is not with the girl at present. The girl can 
do you no good. It's with Angelica that you must begin 
communications. She must be your ally. With her as 
your ally, youll get on swimmingly, mein Alter I " 

" Well, I suppose, then, we must await that very delight- 
ful ceremony, the Schleppenkur " 

*'Good Lord, nol Wait for nothing, man! Write her, 
remind her of the past — daintily, platonically, of course. 
Endear yourself, find your old place " 

" The trouble is I never had one ! " 

" Oh, well, then, make a new one ! So much the better 
that you hadn't one. I gathered as much. If she had 
cared for you, mein Alter, that would have been another 
matter — ^that would not have been so easy. But that wom- 
an's vanity is small — ^very small indeed as woman's vanity 
goes — ^and her zeal for others is very great. She is one 
of those tiresome people called 'altruists'; she bothers 
about other people ! " 

" Angelica tiresome I Then she has certainly gone off." 

" I didn't say that. I said she was an altruist, and that 
altruists were tiresome." 

'* It's the same, and you evidently don't know " 

** Not a bit the same, and I'll say this much — she's the 
only untiresome altruist that exists. Her fine wit and 
beauty can overbalance even that horrible defect — ^altruism, 
that hideous perversity * a purpose in life^' It's jolly lucky 
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for you, mein Alter, that she's an altruist, for if she weren't, 
she'd be much too taken up with her own young men, which 
are legion, to bother to look how the girl gets on, and to 
try to give her a good time. She is probably on the look- 
out daily to find a proper * purpose in life* for the girl, 
who's in need of one, if I know the look in her eye. What 
an awful good joke, mein Alter, that you should turn out 
to be the * purpose ' ! Oh, I say, don't you see the joke ? " 
He went into a fit of laughter at his own wit. 

"Oh, shut up I" Bogi returned testily. "I'm in dead 
earnest, and you always make a joke of everything ** 

" Of course, what else is life " 

" Wait till you get into a hole ! " 

"Haven't I been in dozens?" 

" Shut up, do 1 Now, what 'm I to do? *' 

" Write her a letter." 

"Jove I" — ^nervously — ^**you do it for me, you're much 
cleverer with the pen. I'll copy it." 

Rudi Stetchonyi jumped up. "All right 1" he cried in 
a spirit of bravado, and flourishing the pen in air, put his 
foot on a chair, rested a writing-pad he had caught up on 
the knee that formed a table, and added gaily : " Shall it 
be ' Dear Lady Ian,' or ' My dear Angelica ' ? " 



CHAPTER III 

THE AMBASSADRESS HELPS TO LAY THE TRAP 

A HANDFUL out of the world's millions have their 
virtues so strongly marked in them that they in- 
spire superlatives ; and although these may not be justifiable 
till those marked persons have been isolated from their 
time and place, and another generation sits in judgment, 
still, it is something instantly to have inspired enthusiasm. 
There was a phrase of this superlative nature current in 
connection with Lady Ian Forth, the British Ambassadress. 
It was coined, if I remember rightly, by a certain intelli- 
gent little diplomat, one of the few men who had known 
Lady Ian long and intimately, and never been in love with 
her. So sweeping a phrase will not find many adherents 
besides those victims of the plague of Aphrodite, whose 
minds being in delirium, their judgments are invalid. 
There were, however, hordes of these victims in her case — 
a really shocking number. So Mr. Marchbanks, the clever, 
cool little man who though he himself observed her from 
an uninfected region, calm and immune, actually found a 
world of supporters. The phrase was : '* The most bril- 
liant wcxnan in Europe.'' 

In any case, no one who was much thrown with her failed 
to remark that she possessed tact to an almost uncanny de- 
gree. It sprang from the heart to exert itself in the cause 
of the general welfare, and was the angel of deliverance 
in many an unpleasant circumstance. She seemed to 
** smell otft " people's feelings almost before they themselves 
became conscious of them. She was the confidante of 
every woman's sorrows and every woman's sins — every 
man's, too, for that matter ; but that goes without saying. 

Madame Krackoff^ once her colleague at a small post 
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in Southern Europe, where everyone knew everyone else's 
business, used to tell a story a propos of .Lady lan's con- 
summate tact. It happened when Madame Krackoff had 
come as a bride to live in the strange, unsympathetic little 
capital. She had felt the common impulse, and, obeying 
it, had told Lady Ian of her first " expectations " long be- 
fore anyone else was to know. It was during the subse- 
quent week at a dinner at the British Legation that Lady 
Ian, the hostess, had noticed that the prospective mother 
was growing greener and greener, and had suddenly, by 
stating that she smelled smoke, or some other irrelevance, 
broken up the dessert in chaos, sent all the guests fleeing 
temporarily to the drawing-room, and aflforded the young 
bride a means of escape without attracting attention. ** As 
we went out of the dining-room," Madame Krackoflf re- 
lated, " she whispered to me : * I'm a Jesuit, you know. 
Go up to my room, the maid will get you anything. FU 
keep them dancing, so they'll not notice.' And she did it 
so well that my husband told me later he did not even know 
that I'd left the room.'* There were many other stories 
of her miracles of tact. 

She was one of those rare people who read more poetry 
than prose, though she seemed to read more of everything 
than the average person. She counted most of the con- 
temporary poets amongst her friends, and one of them who 
knew her well, loved and admired her, begged he might 
write her epitaph. For reasons known only to himself — 
for she could not read them — ^he sent it written in the fly- 
leaf of his own copy of Sappho. Perhaps he might have 
explained that he believed Sappho to have been the greatest 
of all women, and Lady Ian the greatest of women he had 
known. He had written : 

" Angelica, 
Hers was a virtue subtle, versatile, 
Paramount in discredit of itself/' 

She could not read Sappho, for, to her great loss, her 
classical education had been neglected, and her ambassa- 
dorial and other duties left her no time for the study of 
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the ancient poet's tongue. But when she met with her little 
failures, she read the inscription on the fly-leaf, and its 
praise gave her new courage, she said, to go on trying to 
merit it. 

Amongst her vices great and small, the most blatant was 
the incessant consuming of cigarettes. She was never 
willingly without a cigarette, fixed in a paper-holder be- 
tween her teeth, from the time she opened her eyes in the 
morning, till she undressed after a late ball. She had a 
weak heart, and the enemies of nicotine called it a ** ciga- 
rette heart," though there had been signs of its debility 
from the time she had worn pinafores. No doubt the nico- 
tine prevented any cure of her malady. Relatives remon- 
strated and railed, physicians predicted and prescribed, and 
royal disapprobation administered by intimate, jocular re- 
proof from the throne itself failed in any wise to reform the 
habit, and stop her from this harmful dissipation. 

When her heart " was bad," she was doomed to lie for 
many weeks upon her back, and all her world made pil- 
grimages to her bedside. 

" To view the relics," she had suggested once to a young 
man who was absurdly enamoured of her, when he termed 
his visits ** pilgrimages." 

Of my patron saint," he finished sentimentally. 
And by the gruesome sight of them, be cured of your 
malady," she threw on. 

But he shook his head dismally, and said that his saint's 
relics could not cure him. ** The worst of it," he added, 
" is to have to worship in a crowded church." 

" Nonsense ! " she reproved him humorously. " Human 
beings are like sheep, as is often pointed out: where one 
goes to church they all go, more from love of comradeship 
than from any deep religious sentiment." 

He protested passionately, and then went on, still in met- 
aphor: "And oh, the smell of them I All the incense 
that one offers up is vain to hide it, and the horrid droning 
of their voices as they tell their beads — always the same 
things over and over. But I really worship I " 
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On this morning in mid- January, an early devotee inter- 
cepted Dobson, the maid, on the stairs, as she was carrying 
up her mistress* breakfast-tray. 

He lay flat on his stomach in a shaded comer of the 
landing, and caught her firmly by the skirts. He would 
have preferred catching her by the ankle, but he was too 
sure of the results, and did not care to spend the day in 
bed and pay for broken crockery out of his pocket-money. 

'' Let me be this minute. Master Paul I " Dobson cried in 
surprised rage. ** You're sloshing over the 'ot milk I " 

'* I'm a mail-coach robber in the Rocky Mountains," Paul 
confided. "Hands up!" he yelled with spirit, "you're 
the coach." 

She looked about her in vain for a confederate. Leeds 
had finished the stairs an hour ago, and had gone to the 
drawing-rooms. Of course, she could not call out for 
assistance. 

"I'll tell you what, Dobbs," said the boy, still on the 
floor, with his two hands clasped firmly now round the 
woman's right ankle. " I've stopped playing now." He 
cast aside his childish robber role with the agile versatility 
of the young, and went on in his usual grown-up manner: 
" All I want are the letters ; I want to take them in. I hate 
to come after the letters. I only get a kiss and a hug, and 
a * go out for a walk in this nice weather,' if I go in after 
the letters. I'll take them in presently, cross my heart! " 

Dobson was forced to relinquish the trophies to preserve 
the breakfast from utter frigidity, and went on her way. 

"Your ladyship's post 'as been confiscated by Master 
Paul playing an hatrocious game 1 " the maid gave out, with 
offended dignity. 

With her unfailing tact her ladyship inhibited all com- 
ment, but shook her head in silent sympathy. "Where's 
my * Papagd ' ? " she called out in unperturbed good tem- 
per, when Dobson opened the door to go out. 

Very shortly there was a knock at the door, and Paul 
presented himself with a deep bow, and pronounced sol- 
emnly : " Missives from the King I " 
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In her best Elizabethan language. Lady Ian commanded 
the missives to be opened and read to her. 

The ready tongue went into the round cheek, and the 
bearer of the " missives " was greatly embarrassed. 

"Oh, mummy!" he reflected aloud, "the writing may 
be all funny ! " 

"The fact is,'' she confessed, dropping her archaisms 
at his cue, " I've mislaid my ' specks/ and shall have to call 
on your assistance.'' 

"All right, ril have a go," he answered courageously, 
and tore open the first envelope. " It's French, mummy, 
and looks like my copybook writing. It's just on a 
card. Shall I try? ' L'Ambassadeur de France — et 
Madame " 

"You can leave all those. Those are invitations. Put 
'em in a heap over there to be answered. Aren't there any 
others ? " 

"Yes, here's one that's crookeder." He displayed a 
letter he had torn open, a sheet of paper covered with 
fine slanted writing, and in the corner a closed coronet 
over an "L." "But I can't read it — ^the writing's so 
bad 1 " 

" Who's that ? " she asked reflectively. " Read the last 
word, darling." 

" * Wed.' — ^the — eleventh,' " he deciphered laboriously. 

" No, no, before the date I " 

" * Faithfully — ^yours — Lichten — something.' " 

" Oh, not really I Do look for my glasses, darling. Ah, 
there's Alexa, just in time I " 

Alexa had pushed open the door which stood ajar simul- 
taneously with her gentle knock. 

" I'm oflF for a breath of air in the Tiergarten," she an- 
nounced, "before it begins to rain." She went over and 
kissed her stepmother's forehead. 

"Whom are you taking with you? You mustn't walk 
out by yourself here, you know I " 

"Why mayn't she, mamsy? Would she be naughty in 
the street ? Why, I never saw her ^" 
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" You're an officious person, my * Papagei/ " his mother 
reproved him, and Alexa protested with: 

" Oh, Angd dear, you seem to forget that I'm nearly as 
old as you are ! " 

" It's not a question of age ; but for that matter you're 
exactly eight years younger than I am; and you may call 
it nothing, my dear, but I'd be glad to scratch 'em out and 
begin again where you are. But, as I say, it isn't a ques- 
tion of age; it's a question of custom. You're not here 
studying the fiddle. If you were, it would be all right. 
You live here now — it is your home for the present; you 
must conform to the customs. You're a * jeune fiUe ' " 

" I'm no such thing. I'm a * vieille fille,' and I claim the 
prerogatives of a * vieille fille * I " 

" And a * jeune fille ' I'm going to keep you till I marry 
you ! " 

Alexa smiled patiently at mention of the inevitable word. 
" Why, if it's any comfort to you. Lake shall walk three 
steps behind me whenever I go out." 

" I should think it would give you the blues to have those 
degenerate Germans accost you as something on their level 
or below it." 

But they never do." 

At all events, you must take Lake." The Ambassa- 
dress dug into her cigarette-holder with a hair-pin. " And 
oh, by the way, before you go, Alexa, perhaps you'd just 
read me that note my * Papagei ' has possession of. I've 
mislaid my * specks,' and he refuses to read it intelligently." 

The " Papagei " gave it up without a struggle, being 
himself curious as to its contents. 

Alexa took the note indiflferently between forefinger and 
thumb, and read, in her well-bred, monotonous voice : 






** Dear Lady Ian, 

" After nearly fifteen years it is a little arrogant in 
me to write you in the hopes that your memory is as good 
as mine. It is so nice for Berlin to have you. We have 
always hoped you would be sent. I should like so much to 
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see you again. As I never make calls and go out very 
little, I am afraid I shall not have that pleasure — unless we 
meet at Court, which is as bad as not meeting at all — ^until 
your official days b^in, which is not to be until the end of 
January, I am told. If you would be so kind as to name a 
day when I may call and find you in, it would give me the 
greatest pleasure to do so. 

"With kindest regards, 

" Yours sincerely, 

" LiCHTENFELD." 

Alexandra had a faint, occult sensation that this pain- 
fully conventional letter somehow concerned her. 

" ITm I " the Ambassadress remarked, and took a deep 
breath of smoke. "Writes exactly as he used to talk. 
Someone told me he'd become less of a machine." 

" What Lichtenf eld is this ? " Alexa asked idly, looking 
at the " L " under the closed coronet. 

" * Bogi ' Lichtenfeld, properly * Bogislav,' " Angelica an- 
swered her, letting the smoke filter through her words. 
" The head of the eldest branch. A young man bom with- 
out a character, who has gone through a lot of money." 

Alexa still dallied as if she had forgotten the walk and 
the weather. 

" Used to be one of my * young men,' in Eg3rpt," Lady 
Ian went on in reminiscence. "I never knew him well, 
but he ran with the others as sheep run. Spoiled by women, 
and not ' real ' inside, I should think, from what he prom- 
ised — for he was very young then — and from accounts of 
him since. Used to say that I was the only woman who 
wouldn't take him seriously. Only cultivated me because 
I was the fashion for the moment As I remember him, 
he was sleepy, chronically sleepy — made himself thoroughly 
comfortable, and wouldn't open his mouth to be polite to 
anybody. That sort make rather good husbands, you 
know: they require so little; no amusing, only to be let 
alone. It's really much less effort to be married to a dull 
man. I've often wished that Ian were duller. But I can't 
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imagine why Bogi Lichtenfeld is looking up his * granny ' 
so assiduously " — ^she glanced at her reflection in the mirror 
disparagingly — ** unless he's out of a job." 

*' Shall I answer it for you? '' Alexa asked, " or does he 
know your hand, and would you rather do it yourself ? " 

** Do answer it for me at once, there's a nice girl. Say 
he may come — what's to-morrow? Thursday? — say he 
may come to tea to-morrow." 

Alexa sat down, drew out a sheet of paper with the name 
'' Angelica " upon it, and wrote the note as dictated, sign- 
ing it unforgedly "A. Forth," stamped it, sealed it, and 
carried it out with her into the Wilhelmstrasse and up the 
Linden. 

Absorbed in her thoughts, Alexa had almost crossed the 
Pariserplatz and reached the Brandenburger Thor before 
she realized that she had forgotten to take Lake. The 
rude stares of the idlers and a man's throwing in her face, 
" Mein schones, Fraulein," as she passed, brought Angel- 
ica's admonition to mind, and made her observant of the 
people in the street. It was Uack with humanity. All the 
open space which runs from the park to the palace was a 
moving mass, as it was twelve o'clock and near the time 
for the change of guard. Pale, pimpled young men in 
queer-cut coats — ^the modem raiment at its very worst — 
and little bowler hats, under which rolls of shaven head 
protruded at the back, a black leather case under one arm, 
a stick hung on the other, made up the proletariat. There 
seemed to be thousands of them, all alike except for a dif- 
ference of avoirdupois, and that some seemed less scrofu- 
lous than others. They looked to Alexa's insular e)res as 
if their vocation was to cut corns or to shampoo and shave. 
"Dear me!" she thought, "if one were to gauge one's 
opinion of the Prussians by those walking up the main thor- 
oughfare of the capital, one would say — always barring 
the army — a race of pedicures and coiffeurs ! " There were 
women, too. She looked at them with interest. They 
were often chinless, with low-bridged noses, as to phjrsiog- 
nomy, and dressed in an outlandish fashion. They gave ev- 
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ery indication of being the counterpart of the non-military 
male population. " We shouldn't judge people by appear- 
ances/' she reflected, '' and yet what an indelible impression 
appearances make when they become national I One could 
not conceive a Neapolitan as immaculate and well kept 
Americans seem to me a shallow, hollow lot, but what a 
fine veneer they brush over the emptiness I" Then she 
remembered that she had only seen the Americans in Lon- 
don, by whom it was not fair to judge a nation, as the best 
of it is not seen on the surface. She felt a sudden desire to 
go to the States, that she might make further international 
comparisons. 

Around the little guard-house which flanks the Thor the 
crowd stood thickest, staring torpidly through the iron bars 
as if into a bear-pit. Presently there was a sharp, shouted 
command, and the bears all began to perform, to the great 
satisfaction of their audience. As Alexa watched them do 
their "goose-step,** she wondered if the quintessence of 
the nation's blood had not been drained from the horde of 
"pedicures and coiffeurs" in order to produce such ex- 
cellent mechanical " bears.'* " What a waste of the highest 
resources an army is!" occurred to her suddenly; but on 
second thought, noting their quick obedience, their clean 
skins, their clear eyes and their beautifully-kept look, she 
reflected that perhaps, after all, the army had transformed 
them out of "pedicures" — ^they had all the same general 
features — ^that the army had made them, and not they the 
army. She passed. 

She realized that she had forgotten to post the letter. 
She read the address again with some indefinable interest: 

"Seini Durchlaucht, 

" FthlST ZU LiCHTENFSLD, 

"H6TEL Bristol, 
" Hm." 

Well, she would post it on the way home. She had crossed 
and was in the Tiergarten. 
It was an icy day, heavy with omen of snowstorm. 
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though only yesterday the winter had seemed already preg- 
nant with spring. The weary sky could scarcely bear its 
burden, a windless frigidity was in the air, and over all the 
dolour of pregnancy. The little buds that had pushed out 
during the abnormal warmth of the last few days shivered 
in the silent cold. "Poor little things!" Alexa said to 
them, as she brushed past; "you were lured out on false 
pretences. The sun was warm and sweet, you believed 
he would remain constant." 

She walked briskly down the Hof jagerallee and turned 
off on a winding path which led to a pool of frozen water 
and a bridge. There was no one about, but a few " Spree- 
walderinnen '* hurrying their charges home before the storm 
should set in, and some impudent sparrows. 

Alexa had got a man in her head — ^the very one who had 
stared so rudely the other day when she was lunching at 
the Bristol — a swarthy face, drowsy eyes, that she had seen 
change expression and become intent; there was the rub; 
a voluptuous mouth, a vacillating chin, a tilted nose, a really 
fine figure he had, and the eyes — ^the eyes were fine. 

" What an absolute goose I am I " she upbraided herself 
inwardly. ''I'm spending time thinking about a man who 
has only looked at me!" But directly she lapsed into the 
reverie again. 

Of course, he had stared very rudely, but must he not 
have had some particular reason for doing it? Her reflec- 
tions had reached this stage, and she was about to turn and 
rend herself for daring to permit them, when a voice called 
out behind her : 

"'Alio, Mees Forth — ees that you? Wat do you do 
there? Were do you go? To the skateeng?" 

It was Comtesse Ton-Ton Marietcheff, enveloped in blue 
serge and sables, a little sable hat crushed well down over 
her challenging black eyes. 

"No, I'm just out for some air. Where are you go- 
ing?" 

"The same. Shall we go together?" 

" By all means." 
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"Then little Doux-Doux can go and do for me my 
emplettes." She turned to the little feminine person who 
trotted behind her, and who had just come up to them, 
rather blown, to give her various instructions in French, 
whereupon she went off, and the two girls went on to- 
gether. 

" My English is an 'orror. Try to understand/* began 
Ton-Ton, in her peculiar sing-songy Hungarian accent. 
"And for a Russian that is shameful; but, then, I was 
brought up in Hungary, and eef eet does not give you pains 
' je m'en fiche.* " 

" On the contrary, it is quite delicious, as you very well 
know." 

" Much diluted with French, it niay flow quite fast. Now 
we will have a conversation * i rimperatricc.' '' 

"How is that? *' 
It invariably b^ns. Do you like to dance?" 
Not so awfully ** 

"That is not the good response for this conversation; 
it is too bizarre, but it is what I also should respond. I 
prefer 'the bridge,' and I always play at every ball until 
the Bltunenwalzer begins; then I must dance — I am so 
greedy for the flowers I " 

" That is the cotillion, I suppose ? '* 

"Yes, but they do not give 'cadeaux' here as in any 
other Christian place, except, of course, at the Embassies 
and * chez les juif s.* But the flowers arc lovely ; one's rooms 
are filled with them all the winter, until the spring flowers 
come outside, and one does not need to dance for them any 
more. I do not make objection to dance for flowers, but 
I will not give up my bridge to dance for nothing — for — 
how do you say eet? — for love! " 

" I didn't loiow they played much bridge here — ^that 
is, the girls." 

" The girls ? The * jeunes filles Allemandes * ? Oh, they 
do not play. The German girls have no brains for bridge ; 
or, I forget what eet ees, perhaps eet ees that they consider 
eet * trop lance.' An attache of our Embassy who studies 
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the 'psychologic' of the *jeune fiUe Allemande' has told 
eet to me, the reason why they do not play the bridge, but 
I cannot remember whether he said eet was that they were 
*trop imbeciles,' or whether eet was that Me bridge' was 
* trop inconvenant/ " 

Alexa laughed and continued making conversation. 

Then who makes up your four usually?" 
Cela depend. Generally it is Nini Ysenstein and I, or 
Mrs. Burden. You know her? She is so nice — ^Americans 
are so nice — and I, who play with Rudi Stetchonyi and 
Renarino, or Mr. Ronalds, and my cousin Bogi Lichtenf eld. 
Do you already know some of those? " 

** Some of them, of course. Princess Ysenstein is an 
old friend of my stepmother's — I've always known her it 
seems to me — ^and, of course, Ronney the same; he's even 
an older friend. They were * en poste ' together somewhere 
ten years ago — ^in Athens, I think — and then again some- 
where else. He often comes to stop with us in England. 
I think he's one of the nicest men in the world, don't 
you?" 

** Oh, that is dangerous to say I You must not say such 
things in Berlin, they are considered quite * unpassend ' I " 
Comtesse Ton-Ton laughed. " But eet ees quite true, he 
ecs the nicest man who exist. And do you know Rudi ? " 

" Yes, I've met him at dances in London. He has such 
a naughty reputation. There is a record-breaking story 
about him. When stopping at Dennisworth, it seems, he 
asked two girls to marry him, and three married women 
to run away with him all in one evening! " 

" Oh yes, he ees like that, but so amusing. And do you 
know my cousin, Bogi Lichtenfeld, who ees Rudi's great 
friend?" 

No, I've never met him," Alexa answered briefly. 
Ah, I remember now, he was anxious to meet you, so he 
told me the other day. He 'ad seen you somewhere. He, 
too, ees amusing — that ees, if he wants to be ; if he doesn't, 
which ees usual, he's so dull. All the women fall in love 
with him. I cannot imagine why, because he ees never in 
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love with any of them — ^not any that wc know of, that ecs ! 
And he ees not pretty and almost ' imbecile/ yet they all 
love him. I also like him, but not so much, Dieu mercil 
He ees a great friend of me/' 

Alexa's shoe-string had come untied. Comtesse Ton- 
Ton offered to hold her umbrella and letter while she tied 
it. When Alexa stood up again and they walked on, Ton- 
Ton said to her roguishly: 

'* It ees too bad of me 1 I yam mos' ashamed, but how 
could I 'elp eet? I *ave regarded your letter! 'Ow ees 
eet you write to Bogi w'en you do not know 'im? You 
know, I could not preten' not to see when I deed see. It 
would be ' mensonge,' and I never do that. It ees the only 
thing bad I never do I " 

" Oh, that's not my letter — ^that's Angelica's," Alexa ex- 
plained quickly, laughing at the mistake. 

" Oh, really, let me see — eet ees 'er writeeng? My mother 
say she ees the mos' ' bel esprit ' she know ! " 

"Well, it's not her writing really; it's mine!" Alexa 
blushed scarlet in her confusion. '* It's a note she dictated 
to me. I forgot to post it" 

"That ees eenteresting!" Ton-Ton encouraged further 
explanation. 

"You know he knew Angelica quite well at one time; 
but I think they haven't met for years and years. That's 
why I've never met him/' 

" Oh so? She was his ancient flame." 

" Is that what you call it ? Angelica wouldn't feel flat- 
tered to be called 'ancient,' at all events. Besides, she 
isn't. He only wrote to ask when he could find her in, and 
to say he was glad that we were here * en poste.' " 

"Ah, tiens!" said Q>mtesse Ton-Ton thoughtfully, and 
made no further comment After a short silence she began 
chattering again in her musical Hungarian accent that ran 
up and down the scale. " Nex' week ees the ' Schleppen- 
kur' — qu'elle est ennuyante! We mus' wait for hours 
on our poor legs, w'en we go een each look like a ' tomato 
f rite/ Eet ees so 'ot I After we go to eat at the Esplan- 
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adCy many of us, then 'op. First I go 'ome to leave my 
train. Shall you too come ? " 

" I believe yes — I believe I'm to come, Ronney has ar- 
ranged it for me with Angelica* Does one get nothing to 
eat at the palace?'' 

*' Only — someone has said eet ; eet mus' have been your 
friend Ronney— only w'at, like an 'en^ one can find by 
scratching." 

"Oh, Ronney is really too naughty, the way he makes 
fun of the Germans. I'm only too grateful he isn't an 
Englishman, else they'd say it was national prejudice. But 
what does he mean to imply by the simile of the hen ? " 

" He means that w'en you come through the * epreuve,' 
in the Weissensaal, there ees a buffet, w'ere, if you are 
quite faint and starve', you can by scratching fin' a grain 
of com an' a glass of bad champagne ! " 

" You make it very uninviting, and I've been quite look- 
ing forward to it as to a new experience." 

'* But that ees eet — ^I cannot remember that even my firs' 
Schleppenkur I enjoy myself, and that ees so long ago I So 
you wfll come to the * Esplanade ' ? " 

" Yes ; I believe Ronney's arranged for me to come with 
your friend Mrs. Burden, who is a kind of cousin of his. 
My parents go to the Rassens'." 

" We wed all seet together. I will arrange the seating. 
You shall have Bogi one side of you. You shall see eef 
you lak' him. He is always sleeping, you know. If you 
can wake heem up eet ees the great thing — ^no one can do 
that here. They have so many names for him — * Sleeping 
Beauty ' an' ' Furst dieser Welt.' You know the song of 
Luther : 

*" * Dcr Furst dieser Welt, 
Mil Ernst er's Jetzt halt,' 

she sang solemnly ; then added : '' I am Catholic, so I do 
not know the rest; but 'Ernst,' eet ees another name of 
Bogi — Ernst Bogislav ; an' then the ' Furst of this world,' 
you know who that means f " 
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They were leaving the Tiergarten. Alexa stopped by a 
blue pillar-box to drop the letter to the "Prince of this 
World" into it Comtesse Ton-Ton rattled on: "You 
know, there are here so many men, a pest of men, but 
that thing you call the dancing men; they cannot speak. 
Mr. Ronalds says they can only bray— ees not that which 
do the donkey? And men who can speak are so rare. My 
cousin Bogi Lichtenfeld, he cannot speak either, but at 
least he is not the dancing man; he dances only with me, 
and he dances so beautifully, eet ees nice to have his dan- 
cing all for oneself." 

" You are very spoiled I " Alexa answered, with mock re- 
proof. 

"You will lak* heem, my cousin Liditenfeld." They 
had turned into the Wilhelmstrasse ; there was the little 
governess pacing up and down in front of the Embassy 
in great agitation. " Well, we mus' go again," said Com- 
tesse Ton-Ton. "Au revoir at the Schleppenkurl" and 
shaking hands briskly, was off, her little retriever trotting 
at her heels, trying to keep up. 

Alexa felt as if she had seen the whole of the Court- 
world at Berlin in panorama. Very large in it had loomed 
the figure of the " Sleeping Beauty." She wondered who 
would awaken him, and her heart beat unaccountably fast 
as she hurried up to her room to lay off her tihings before 
Itmcb. 



CHAPTER IV 

THB MEETING 

A SLIGHT excitement possessed the hero as his tax- 
icab drew up in the Wilhelmstrasse and he fumbled 
for the change. 

He was going to see the one woman again who had not 
taken him seriously. She had laughed at him then in 
Egypt, but he had been little more than a boy, and, be- 
sides, she was about to marry her present husband then. 
It was excused by subsequent events. Their positions were 
altered now. But it was a little awkward that she — ^just 
she I — should have to be the mother, or stepmother, of the 
girl who would make him such an excellent wife! All this, 
and much more speculation as to the outcome and the 
means of it, he indulged in on the way from the Bristol 
to the Wilhelmstrasse, which, as everyone knows, is only 
round the comer. Lichtenfeld gave himself a mental 
" coup d'oeil," and found everything very satisfactory. He 
also actually squinted an instant at the partial reflection 
of himself in the little pane of looking-glass which is 
screwed up in most taxicabs. He felt that he was an har- 
monious s3miphony of all those notes which emphasize hand- 
some, aristocratic arrogance. Besides, it was a careless 
arrogance, which is the great feat for the German. He 
can be an3rthing almost more easily than careless, which is 
a Latin attribute. Bogi was careless, casual, even offhand. 
He had learned the drawback of rigidity when dealing with 
any but his own country-people. As he gave his hat and 
stick to the footman, he realized that he had not felt as 
pleasant an excitement as this for many a day. 

He was shown into a room with green and white chintz 
curtains and furniture, and an open fire. Over the cbim- 
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ney-piece hung a stiff, wooden portrait of the English 
Queen in coronation robes. Photographs of various roy- 
alties and other exalted personages in silver frames sat 
about in every available spot that was not taken up by old 
Chinese porcelains. A tea-table stood ready, the bright 
silver kettle singing, and the " curate '* littered with cakes 
and hot muffins. Otherwise the room was empty. 

He hesitated a moment, then began to loiter about, ex- 
amining various things, and finally stopped before a Laszlo 
portrait of the Ambassadress that adorned one of the walls. 
It was a quick, clever thing, brilliant and superficial. He 
had caught the look of mystery in her eyes, and had la- 
belled her with the characteristic little vice, a long-fingered 
hand distended slightly with the cigarette and cleverly 
foreshortened, while the blue smoke curled upward diag- 
onally, giving the picture a breathable atmosphere. Some 
detractors of the artist had called it a ** good advertisement 
for the weed.'' Lichtenfeld gazed at it a long time, and 
it brought her back to memory acutely. So she had been. 
How was she now? He grew impatient and sat down. 
He looked at his watch. It was two minutes past five, and 
he had been asked to come at a quarter to that hour. He 
remembered her as a most punctual person. Had he made 
a mistake in the day? He fumbled in his pocket, and drew 
out Alexa's note. No, it was the day appointed. Finally 
in utter disgust he got up again to look at the various pho- 
tographs of people he knew or knew about. He glanced 
into the mirror. 

The front door opened at this point, and a moment later, 
in hat and veil and enveloped in furs, Alexa tripped into 
the room. 

" Oh ! "—then an extended hand—** how d'you do? I'm 
Alexandra Forth. Hasn't Angelica come in yet? How 
shocking to let you wait so long I I'll give you your tea 
at once if you'll let> me. You know, a girl in the English 
colony here, a student, got hurt — terribly burned, as far 
as we heard particulars — ^and Angelica, true to her name 
— :(but you are pld friends ; I forget ; I needn't explain hier 
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to you) — ^she, the ministering angel to all in adversity, 
rushed off to see what she could do/' 

*'Then we must more than forgive her. Yes, please, 
one lump. But could she do much? iWotdd there not be 
a nurse?" 

''Oh, you know, Angelica is a wonderful nurse I She 
did it during the war. She is supposed to put on bandages 
better than anyone in the world almost. At least, no one 
can excel her. She gives up hours of every day to do it 
for charity. Isn't your tea right? " 

"Yes, thanks! I always let it get cold before I drink 
it — but, fortunate poor!" 

''So, of course, she'd save the expense of a nurse if 
she could, and do things herself for tlie poor girl. How- 
ever, she expected to be back by this time. She went at 
three o'clock. It must be a worse case than she antici- 
pated." 

It came over Lichtenfeld that he was alone with this 
girl, and that she was giving him tea. Fortune smiled 
on him. The difference of sex clouded — or brightened, if 
you will— «ven his dealings with a stranger. By some 
unaccountable intuition, women feel that immediately in a 
man, and it either disgusts them or casts a spell over every 
situation in which he plays a part 

The contagious excitement now was caught by Alexa, 
though nothing but commonplaces had been exchanged. 
To the eye she was as calm as mid-ocean in midsummer. 

" Do you usually come for the season ? " she asked cas- 
ually, to stop a tiny leak in the conversation. 

" Usually I go to Vienna. People have their own houses 
there. Here no one has a house worth speaking of but 
Herr Guggenheim." He smiled. "And the people are 
more genial there. This is your first season here, isn't it ? " 

" Yes, and by what you insinuate I fear I shall not be 
amused ! " 

" Oh, don't trust my insinuations ! Let me try to alle- 
viate the dulness of things this winter/' 

"Dol" 
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" With whatever arts I have '' 

"Which are not small, if one is to believe what one 
hears!" 

** Has someone spoiled my chance with you already ? " 

** It depends on my interpretation." 

** Make it a lenient one 1 " 

Bogi felt himself actually roused out of his torpor. He 
knew his power lay in that somnolence, and in letting him- 
self be roused f r<Hn it 

" I have heard they call you the * Sleeping ' " 

He did not let her finish. " Don't spoil a truth with sar- 
casm 1 But do you see, you have waked me? The sooth- 
ing boredom of Berlin is so lulling; could one be blamed 
for a little sleep now and then ? " 

Alexa laughed. ''I hope I shall not fall asleep," she 
said. ''I do hope Angelica comes back in time to see 
youl" 

" Ah," he said, with intentional deliberateness, ** I hope 
that she'll give me that to look forward to for another 
day!" 

** As long as there is some woman to pour out the tea/' 
she fenced, and looked less mild and good than she had 
ever before in her life, " you don't care who it is ! " 

** See ! my cup is still untouched. And now I shall make 
a point of not drinking it." 

" That will offend me ! Just as if I had poisoned it I " 

He looked a directer compliment than he had yet ut- 
tered, and b^an to sip his tea. "How to convince you 
now 1 " he ejaculated thoughtfully. " Moreover, if I stay 
as long as I shotdd like to, you'll suppose that I'm waiting 
for the Ambassadress — ^which I should be doing if you 
weren't here — ^and if I go away at a seasonable hour, you'll 
think I didn't want to stay longer." 

She shook her head reprovingly at this nonsense; it 
looked like a forced flower. Was this the man whose in- 
difference was a byword, the man who had had a youthful 
passion for her stepmother? The blatant admiration con- 
fused her. And the next remark be made— "You wiU 
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break the monotony of the winter" — swamped her in the 
fears that he was taking advantage of the unconventional 
situation, and she put out into the clear, open waters of 
international politics. They spoke of the new ''entente 
cordiale " of their respective lands. 

"We must not abandon diplomatic discretion/' Alexa 
was saying, "but I heard from quite an outside source — 
an American who gets a peep at the n[iachinery of govern- 
ment — that it dates from the lying-in state. What a farce 
history is! All sorts of absurd epithets applied which re- 
verse the truth, so that history seems only the mask worn 
by things that were. That makes it possible to give some 
credence to these mad Baconians, who make Essex the 
son of Elizabeth and Leicester, and Bacon, their second 
son, * Prince of Wales ' at Essex's death, till they even 
invent a coronation for him in the Tower! But consider- 
ing that contemporary history is so completely altered to 
suit convenience, can we not believe anything of the past — 
or nothing, rather?" 

" I'm afraid you are almost too clever," he answered 
with a slight frown. " Too much brain makes women so 
horribly independent ! " 

She laughed at this, and blushed with pleasure. Over- 
shadowed as she had always been by her stepmother's 
supreme intellect, she had ever believed that her mental 
qualities were of the most ordinary. But she had not 
grown up in the shadow of Angelica's intellect for nothing. 
Facility in analysis, quickness of wit, and a certain original- 
ity born of naturalness, she had developed under the 
tmconscious tutelage of her stepmother, and in her step- 
mother's absence they always sprang up bright and spon- 
taneous, not being overtopped by the superior growth. 

" I am not at all clever," she protested, still colouring. 
"How can you, who have known Angelica, say that I 
am!" 

"It is another kind," he lied glibly, being perhaps not 
sufficiently perceptive to know that it was a pupil's copy. 

" A very much inferior sort," she added, " But to say 
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that you don't like a woman to think is to be more ultra- 
Teutonic than I had thought you. Surely you don't cherish 
the housewife ideal 1 " 

" By no means." He took his cue readily. " Counting 
e^s^ and — er — superintending the washing, and— er — 
locking up the butter, and — and keeping servants trembling, 
is, I suppose, what you mean by the 'housewife ideal.' 
That's too horrible I " 

"Too horrible!" she echoed, 

** Still " — ^he saw the advantage of laying a serious foun- 
dation for himself thus early in their intercourse — " still, 
one likes to see a woman bothering about her children a 
little, seeing whether they are reading proper books, and 
hearing them say their prayers at night, and — ^and " — ^his 
imagination was failing him a little — "all that sort of 
thing." 

He had struck the right note in her. All her unmoth- 
eredy mothering nature thrilled to it. 

"Of course 1" she said, with a quiet enthusiasm; "but 
that is every serious person's ideal." 

" But most people believe that Englishwomen give over 
the bringing-up of their children entirely to strangers — 
to hired persons, governors and tutors." 

"Oh no; I think you're mistaken, or, at least, I know 
of many women who have always taken a personal interest 
in it I know women who go down every half-holiday 
to Eton to see their boys, and give up everything for that. 
The importance of it grows more apparent every year. It 
is getting almost the fashion now to trouble about one's 
children." 

" I'm sorry for that." 

"Why?". 

" Because fashions pass." 

"Some fashions become permanent institutions, 
though then, of course, they cease to be fashions. It's 
only the feeble ones that perish." 

"Ah, many we might wish had become permanent in- 
stitutions I " 
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" One can always go back to them if one has the cour- 
age, and knows one isn't posing/' 

It was a quarter to seven when Fiirst Lichtenfeld finally 
got up to take his leave of Alexa, and express a formal re- 
gret at having missed her stepmother. He left her heart 
beating under the subtle flattery of his adieux. 

Angelica came in a quarter of an hour later, and sent 
for Alexa. 

'^ Welly we've got her as much out of pain as is possible 
for the moment. It is a terrible case. It was caused by 
the explosion of some sort of an oil-stove she was cooking 
on. Oh, but I was sorry to leave you in the lurch, dear. 
How did you get on ? " 

" Oh, very well, I think. He has only just left. I think 
him a very agreeable person.*' 

** It's the exception if he makes himself so. Was he not 
asleep ? " 

"Not at all. I thought him intelligent." 

"What a change I It makes me anxious to see him. 
He used to have almost everything but brains. He had 
a kind of inconsistent discrimination which made him want 
people with ideas about, though he himself had none." 

" I don't think I agree with you ^" 

" Well, he was always a splendid dissembler ! " 

They continued disagreeing over him until the young 
Ambassadress cried out again: "Well, I should like to 
see him! I might — I was thinking I might ask him to 
lunch " 

" I think I'm out every day this week, except one, and 
on that day you're out." 

"At all events, we'll see him at the Court. Go and 
dress now, Alexa," 



CHAPTER V 

A GUMPSE OF THE HERO OFF THE STAGE 

FURST LICHTENFELD yawned at length and 
stretched his arms above his head. He had been 
awake an hour or more, but had no intention of rising from 
his bed for an hour or more to come. His boast was that 
he wasted precious little of his valuable life in sleep ; hence, 
perhaps, his usually comatose state. 

A coffee-pot and hot-milk jug, a cup half-filled with 
cold coffee, a half-eaten * Semmel,' and two sugared buns, 
an untouched pot of marmalade, an untouched egg ^^ 1st 
coq' littered a breakfast-tray set beside his bed. Ther^ 
was also a windlass filled with the golden juice of various 
vintages, and at the bottom of the crystal ** coupe '* a crim- 
son cherry. He lifted it to his lips, drained it languidly, 
put it down with a movement of long drawn-out delight, 
and an expression of regret in his eye, which said that it 
was too bad it ever had to be empty. 

This barbarian civilization across the seas, he thought 
to himself, had produced one or two good things at any 
rate. If he had been a reader he might have quoted with 
conviction: 

"The mighty Mahmud, Allah-breafhing Lord, 
AVho all the misbelieving and black Horde 
Of Fears and Sorrows that infest the Soul 
Scatters before him with his whirlwind Sword.* 

But Fiirst Lichtenfeld derided the Muse as a strumpet witH 

painted cheeks. To put it in his own language, he said: 

'' Poetry is all sham. I caimot read any stuff that is so 

obviously artificial. Why, outside of a sensual passage now 

and fhen-^ough that could even be said much better if 

61 
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they left off trying to make words rhyme — ^it has no pre- 
tence of being anything but absolute unreality concocted 
to catch the unwary I " His views on wine coincided with 
those of the Persian poet, but he would have scorned to 
waste his time in deciphering a philosophy clothed in so 
poor a clout. He had not much taste for fiction either^ 
thinking it rather food for the minds of women and the 
adolescent — those curious about the rarer experiences of 
life, who, not having the means of knowing them at first 
hand, must needs learn something of them in their books — 
than for a full-grown man, well versed in all the pleasure- 
pains and painful pleasures this little world affords. 

When in need of literary stimulus, he turned to the 
"dailies," chiefly to the society and sporting sections, or 
he glanced through some of the weaker " weeklies," that 
contain only these sections, and refreshed himself. He 
had need of this for several hours of every day, so it seemed, 
for his own life was somewhat of a burden to him. He 
had no end of time on his hands, and the doings of his 
neighbours afforded him some distraction, in despite of 
their doing pretty much the same thing every day according 
to the chronicle. If there was something very important 
politically, he even deigned to run that through, so as to be 
'^au courant." He had a fine scorn of politics, calling 
them an occupation invented for men who wished to rise 
socially, or for those who had not enough brains to remain 
intelligently idle, or for those who had a passion for listen- 
ing to their own croaking. He was a successful scoffer, 
parrying all counter-thrusts effectually by having no occu- 
pation himself, no metier, no strong views save negative 
ones to thrust at 

He yawned again, rolled over more complacently on his 
pillows, and lit a cigarette. 

Presently his man came in soundlessly, laid a bulk of 
newspapers beside the bed, and carried off the tray. 

Fiirst Lichtenfeld reached a lethargic hand for the top- 
most periodical, then decided that he was in no mood to 
peruse it, and settled himself again. 
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The " Mighty Mahmud '* was beginning to have his 
wonted effect. In the Fiirst's blood was an agreeable warm 
sensation, tingling down his veins to his very finger-tips and 
toes. His vision was veiled softly with an almost invisible 
veil, through which one saw all " couleur de rose." Every- 
thing unpleasant seemed a long, way off, lost in the far per- 
spective of a blurred remembrance. The happiness of 
yester-eve began to be rehearsed before him like a show. 

There was first of all, looming large in the cosmos of his 
reminiscence, his own gorgeous apparition, called vividly 
to mind now by the pair of white buckskin breeches his 
man had laid on a chair to be sent to the dry-cleaner. It 
gave complete satisfaction ; and let it be said in Lichtenf eld's 
favour, no more to himself than to the rest of his world. 
Indeed, none but some fanatical philosopher, or some pre- 
posterous socialist, or one type of provincial republican (a 
type fast dying out), but would have noted in his noble 
bearing and perfectly finished exterior the highest attain- 
ment of civilization. His reflection kept pace with him as 
he again traversed in mind the long-mirrored anteroom, 
which led him to the appointed place where Princes and 
Excellencies and persons of this rank stood waiting their 
turn to be admitted or announced. The plain, perfectly- 
fitted scarlet coat set so beautifully on his fine shoulders 
and narrow loins, the white breeches looked as if he had 
been poured into them, the glistening boots reached almost 
to his hips in front, and tmder the knees were cut away, 
so as to give full scope to his shapely, swaggering, straight, 
strong legs; silver spurs jingled at the heels, a string of 
orders above his heart. He stood, sword on hip, and in his 
white-gloved hands his glittering metal casque, surmounted 
by the golden eagle. It seemed, indeed, as if the uniform 
had been invented for him, or he for the uniform. 

Then another recollection cropped up in his mind blur- 
ring the vision of himself. It was Ton-Ton, as he found 
her standing by the buffet in the " Weissensaal," where 
those who had already passed through were assembled, a 
obampagne-glass in one hand, in the other a caviare sand- 
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wich, which she was hungrily devouring, letting malicious 
witticisms at the expense of the other women's trains and 
coiflFures escape her between bites. He had a good mem- 
ory for women's raiment, and was known to be a con- 
noisseur. He saw her now again, all swathed in green and 
glistening draperies — a Cleopatra risen from a Nile bath, 
not yet having dried the myriad scintillating drops upon 
her train and corsage. Round her throat was the accus- 
tomed dog-collar of pearls and rubies — ^her one flaw was a 
too long neck — round her glossy, blue-black hair the accus- 
tomed flaming ribbon, not wound like a turban, but having 
the eflFect of a defiant, fiery halo. Her eyes glittered with 
the stimulus of the champagne and with fun. She de- 
tested this long, dull ceremony usually, but to-night, some- 
how, she was really enjoying herself — at the expense of 
others. 

"Don't pretend you are not hungry," she had greeted 
him, " for if you do, we'll stone you for a hypocrite." 

Stetchonyi, in the barbaric splendour of his family dress, 
bejewelled, aigretted, fur-frilled, brocaded, out-heroding 
Herod, had stood to one side of her; Renarino, and an 
English attache called "the professional beauty of the 
Dips," had hemmed her in on the other. 

He remembered he had got her another glass of cham- 
pagne for answer, and one for himself. "There, Ton- 
Ton," he had said, " calm your exuberant spirits with this 
beastly champagne '* 

" Funny how bad it is I '* she had answered, sipping it. 
** It's generally good at the balls." 

He had eyed her critically back and front, and she had 
borne it with calm indifference, and made jokes about the 
tiny, almost imperceptible bald spot that was coming at the 
top of his head. 

" It's very chic of you, Ton-Ton, to treat 3rourself to a 
new train nearly every year," Stetchonyi had said admir- 
ingly. 

" Oh, they make sucH nice frocks ! " 

^ How strangely it grows on I " he himself had observed. 
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" It seems to take root under the left arm and over the 
right shoulder!'* That, he knew, had pleased her, for 
she professed it to be an invention of her own, not her 
dressmaker's. 

Ton-Ton's " Comment la trouvez-vous ? ** echoed in his 
ears again, and he remembered his sensations of surprise 
and admiration when he had turned round to look at the 
person Ton-Ton had bowed to. 

" Donnerwetter ! " He had not laid eyes on her for fif- 
teen years, but there she was as wonderful as ever, if not 
more wonderful. Six foot of her — ^nearly as much as of 
himself — ^but so flawless in line and contours that quantity 
was even outdone by quality: serene-browed, clear-eyed, 
with the heroic throat and chin of Athene and the move- 
ments of the goddess. All this one noted first, and only 
became conscious of the galaxy of precious stones, colossal 
ropes of pearls, earrings, huge diadem and stomacher that 
she was hung heavily with, after her personality had left 
its imprint 

" Oh, Lady Ian ? " the British attache had asked proudly, 
following their eyes. ** One couldn't match her 1 " 

The re-echoing words struck a responsive chord in him. 
Alas! his business was with the daughter. 

He had gone over to kiss her finger-tips, though he 
generally cnnitted this courtesy with Englishwomen. He 
knew from London experience how they r^^rded it, and 
she had excused her absence from tea the other day, and 
bothered no more about him. The daughter was there too 
— z, lovely modest figure in white, with her blonde hair in 
becoming waves. She had liked him, with a sort of un- 
willing, disapproving, protestant liking. He was sure she 
had liked him, and so, taking himself in hand, and deter- 
mining to do his duty by himself, he had gone on making 
her like him more and more : first by attention to her and 
then by attentions to others. He had had the luck to be 
next her at supper — that was nice of Ton-Ton, he reflected. 
He had given himself as little trouble as usual to entertain 
her — ^he knew the value of his complacent inertia better 
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than anybody dse; and in consequence she had been nat- 
uraly and as comfortable as he^ and quite witty into the 
bargain, with the reflected wit of her mother, he thought, 
unconsciously aped. 

" I thoroughly disapprove of you/* she had said, he re- 
called, and he could feel that she was fighting her admira- 
tion of him, " I disapprove of you because you have no 
occupation. I don't think anyone shotdd be idle, not even 



women.'* 



"You're quite r^ht there — ^so do I. But I've done a 
lot already, you know " 

"What have you done?" He remembered the scoffing 
tone she asked it in, and the sarcastic little smile as she 
glanced down at the orders on his breast Here was work 
for him to do yet I 

" Oh, I've done no end of things. Nothing big or brave 
— ^the kind of showy things that catch women's eyes and 
are so easy and look so hard — ^but horrid, daily drudgery 
things '' 

" For instance ? " 

" Well, seven years in the diplomatic service, the army 
before that, and my properties to look after now" — that 
ought to have satisfied her — ^"and to see that the right 
party is elected in my section of the country," he threw 
on wisely, remembering the British mania for ()olitical 
activities. 

Then they had gone in and danced. He knew he danced 
better than anyone else in the world, and he honoured 
very few damsels by offering to guide their steps with his. 
He had danced only four times; he remembered that 
With Ton-Ton, of course; twice with the girl he meant to 
marry. 

Alexa certainly was a gift of the gods, he said to him- 
self, as he went over her good points. He would have 
hated to have been obliged to take to himself a noisy, 
spoiled, domineering, badly-brought-up American. They 
had such wild ideas ; one might at any moment expect them 
to champion women's rights. Also they made rows— or 
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their parents did — about who was to hold the purse-strings, 
and they got divorces. He had a friend who had an Eng- 
lish wife, a woman famed for her beauty. He knew her 
well, for he had made love to her. Englishwomen were 
better behaved— especially Alexa*s type — ^had more vener- 
ation for their " lords and husbands," a higher conception 
of duty — ^were quieter, in short; and if later, after an heir 
had been provided and all that, it came to living apart, they 
did it with dignity and consideration, and did not nose 
around in their husband's affairs — having affairs of their 
own to attend to. What did that matter? It was better 
than getting divorces, and having scandals published in the 
papers, and fighting over the children and the alimony, as 
the Americans did. Since there were no heiresses in Ger- 
many, except Jewesses, and one or two that he would not 
look at, nothing better could have happened to him than to 
have an English heiress suddenly drop into his lap, like an 
apple from the garden of the Hesperides. Besides, he was 
honestly falling in love with her, quite as in love as he had 
ever been. 

He was getting very drowsy. His eyes closed. In 
imagination he put his two hands round her slender little 
waist to draw her close. Through the closed lids he saw 
her pure, sweet face grow tense with feeling, as he meant 
to make it. A wave of passion washed over him — ^but 
brought with it no laver of regeneration — and he fell asleep. 

After ten or twelve minutes he wakened from a vague 
dream that he had been kissing someone — he was not quite 
sure which one — in a tropical garden. The air seemed 
heavy with perfume. He drew in a deep breath of it, and 
before he even opened an eye he knew quite well that he 
had not been transported to a tropical garden, though a 
well-known exotic was blowing in his neighbourhood. 

Therefore it was not with startled or annoyed surprise, 
but with the usual placid languor that he looked up into 
the face of the woman he knew was sitting at the foot of 
his bed. 
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''YouVe been shamming sleep all the time/' she burst 
out in French indignantly, ** and aren't a bit surprised I '' 

** Oh no, I haven't/' he protested, ** only I smelled you 
as I was coming to. I'd know that smell anywhere, of 
course. It's rather a nice, bad smell." 

" Bad smell I You used to adore that scent, Licht,'' she 
said, with a rather pathetic note in her vibrant voice. ** I 
can remember you nearly snifiing me to death in the first 
months I knew you. My fichus, my frillies, my frou-frous, 
to my hair and the lace knots at the breast of my n^lige — 
everything you would stick your nose in! Well" — ^she 
shook herself as a dog shakes off the last drops of the water 
he has been swimming in — ^''I must throw earth on the 
grave of that sickly sentiment, or it will rise from the dead 
and assault me. I've come to say good-bye ! " 

** Donnerwetter I ** — mildly astonished. **So soon? I 
didn't know you were strong enough to dance yet. I 
haven't bought your ticket for Paris yet. And you know, 
* ma vieille/ I'm awfully hard up— I wonder if#you would 
mind very much going second class?" 

The woman's blue-red lips took on a supercilious smile. 
" Don't worry, * mon cher/ ** she assured him. " I'm not 
going to Paris." 

"Zum Deiwdl Then, where are you going? I can*t 
stand you a long journey and living expenses besides 
till " 

" Haven't I just told you not to worry, * mon cher ' ? " 
she broke in. *^ I've come to say adieu, not au revoir. I 
have a new contract I " 

"The devil you have I With whom?" 

"Well," she excused herself in answer, "the doctors 
tell me I must have fresh air and sunshine if I am to live. 
We all want to live, you know, no matter how wretched 
the life. Sometimes I think the worse the life the more 
tenaciously we cling to it. Perhaps" — sorrowfully — 
" because it is the only one we hope to have ! " 

Lichtenfeld's half-dosed eyes shut completdy — a sign of 
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more than ordinary boredom. *' Since when have you 
turned philosopher?" he asked. 

**I wotdd always have been a philosopher by choice," 
she sighed, " but circumstances forced me into another pro- 
fession ! '* 

" Circumstances ! " 

"Yes, circumstances— or call them what you will— one 
must live " 

" In luxury and ease," he added with a smile, for he had 
given her many luxuries in days past. 

"Yes," her ready French wit prompted her to throw 
back, "we would all be philosophers if we could get rid 
of our luxurious tastes ! " 

" For my part I'm glad we can't. I should detest being 
anything as uncomfortable as a philosopher. I'll keep my 
bed in preference to a tub." 

" An early tub ! " she punned. " Your habits never in- 
cluded early rising I " 

He offered her a cigarette, and took one himself. " Now 
tell me the tale of your change of fortune," he said, set- 
tling himself more comfortably in the pillows. " Who is 
he ? Where did you meet him ? Where is he taking you ? " 

"Your sang-froid is simply disgusting!" she cried. 
" You talk as if you had never cared a pin for me — ^as if I 
were your daughter or your niece who had come to an- 
nounce to you her * fiangailles ' 1 " 

This delightful incongruity sent him into a fit of laugh- 
ter, the first he had given way to in many months. 

"Your ideas about family relationships are very amus- 
ing, 'petite foUe.'" In a moment he had relapsed into 
the chronic boredom. " I cared about as much as you did 
— ^and — I care about as little as you do now I " 

A little dry sob caught in her throat. She strangled her 
emotions. " A woman's passion is only a mirror to reflect 
the man's," she said dully, voicing the strains of the poets 
in her humbler way. " When the man's passion has died, 
how can it reflect what isn't ? " 
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*' There, you're off again I What's the matter with you 
to-day? " Then, seeing that she was struggling with tears, 
he added: "Come, petite, come here. Give me your 
hand ; let us part amicably." 

She came reluctantly and sat down beside his pillow. He 
propped himself up straighter, put an arm about her body, 
and drew her down to him. She let him toy with the hand 
that was in her lap. The old spark was struck in them 
both for the moment, mostly from the fact that it was for 
the last time, and no matter how worthless a thing is, if 
about to be taken away, its value is increased; it becomes 
almost precious. 

Now tell me, petite,'* he begged. 

What do you want to know? He is the son of a 
banker from Frankfurt ** 

"What's his name?" 

" I won't tdl you that." 

He thought for a few seconds. "Ugh I" he said in 
disgust. "I know. That dirty Jew-dog! Ugh I" He 
threw her hand repudiatingly into her lap. " How can 
you ? You women are all materialists ! " 

"Then we do not differ greatly from you men I" she 
shot at him quickly. It struck, but was powerless to wound 
him, he having been dipped into the Styx of moral self- 
satisfaction at birth. " I must have sunshine, the doctors 
say. We go to Egypt for a couple of months, and then in 
spring up to the Riviera. Perhaps after that" — she 
coughed — ^'^ perhaps after that I shall be able to dance 
again." 

They were both silent a few moments under the spell of 
their revived passion. He closed his hand round her bare 
throat, and bent her face to his. When their mouths un- 
locked, her lips had left a purple stain on his. 

Just then they both heard the outer door of the 
little corridor open and close. She tore herself free 
from his embrace and fled into the bathroom, leaving a 
crack of th^ door open through which to spy on the in- 
truder. 
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" Pst ! " Lichtenf eld called in a stage whisper, ** it's only 
Rudi ; I know his step/' 

"He's the last person I want to seel" she whispered 
back, before Lichtenfeld replied to the knock at the door. 
"He's been borrowing money of — of — ^my new friend, 
you know, and sees him every day " 

" Come in I " Lichtenfeld called languidly, and the hall 
door opened as the bathroom door closed noiselessly. 

Stetchonyi nodded gaily, and then began to sniff the 
heavy air significantly. He caught sight of a huge sable 
muff on a chair. "I beg your pardon, mein Alter," he 
said. " I'm afraid my visit is inopportune." 

Lichtenfeld made it a rule never to lie uselessly, so he 
said: "Don't go. I'm going to get up and go out with 
you — it must be one o'clock." He yawned, looked at the 
watch at his wrist, slowly pulled himself out of his bed, 
and put on his slippers. " 111 just despatch her," he said, 
in a low tone; and, without the ceremony of donning a 
dressing-gown, he took up the muff, and slipped into the 
bathroom, closing the door. 

She was examining his mouth-wash and the other articles 
of his toilet. She looked him critically up and down, and 
smiled. " I shall always maintain," she whispered, " that 
you look nicer that way even than in uniform." 

" Here's your muff," he said, handing it to her. " There's 
a door directly into the hall," and he nodded to a second 
exit. 

Perhaps it was the mouth-wash, and the shaving-soap, 
and his pyjamas in broad daylight; perhaps the untimely 
entry of Rudi and her undignified flight into the bathroom 
— ^whatever it was that sent the ghost of their erstwhile 
passion back to the shades, it was gone. They shook 
hands, and simultaneously by different exits left the bath- 
room. 

Meanwhile Stetchonyi had made himself comfortable, 
and lit a cigarette. The valet, summoned by some occult 
power at the auspiqlpu^ tnptnent, was busying himself 
about the room^ 
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"" I wish there were something to do ! '' said Rudi, catch- 
ing the contagious yawns from his friend. 

" There's too much to do ! " the other returned, thinking 
of the necessary activities if he meant to consummate his 
schemes. ''But I wish there were something worth do- 
ing." 

** Let's have a cocktail/' said Rudi, as if a brilliant idea 
had occurred to him. "That might be worth while— or 
make things seem worth while, at least." 

The valet rang the bell. 



CHAPTER yi 

IN WHICH ARE DISCUSSED SOME REASONS FOR 

MATRIMONY 

THEY were all there in the far drawing-room of the 
Russian Embassy. It was Countess MarietchefFs 
first official '' jour " ; she was an erratic Ambassadress, as 
everyone knew, and would as likely as not call off her 
other reception days at an hour's notice, if there happened 
to be a sale of jades or Chinese porcelains in Paris or 
London that she tiiought worth rushing off to. She stood 
in the first drawing-room at the top of the stairs to receive 
people, so gracious in her own house that she more than 
made up for her negligence in remembering people and her 
bad manners when one met her under another roof. 

" I'm so glad that you came to-day," she was saying to 
a very tiresome old Englishwoman, who went everywhere 
on the chance of getting a stray invitation. She took it as 
a compliment to her own attractions that the Ambassa- 
dress should greet her so cordially, having seen much more 
important people completely ignored elsewhere by the same 
Ambassadress. She did not know the charm which worked 
in the Countess Marietcheff, in her own house, converting 
her into the ideal hostess, overwhelming her with the re- 
membrance of the duties of her office, which she so com- 
fortably forgot at most other times. ** It is really too good 
of you to come on my first day. I always feel compli- 
mented when people come to see me, for it certainly can't 
be much pleasure to squeeze in here squashed like a sar- 
dine," she went on in her beautiful French-English. " Let 
me introduce you to Frau von Ranchman, the sister of the 
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Minister of Agriculture." She passed the English lady 
on, having made her intensely happy and her friend for 
life, and made welcome the next. 

But in the far drawing-room was gathered the little 
clique which was always together. Pretty Rudi Stetchonyi 
was there, looking like a Dresden-china figure, his cheeks 
tinged with bright colour from a long gallop in the Grune- 
wald. 

" I would like to see you dressed like the * Rosenkava- 
lier,' Rudi," Anunziata Cazaderos, one of the daughters of 
the Spanish Ambassador, said to him — ^"beautiful jabot 
at your throat, and frills of point d'Alengon over your nice 
hands, in * vieux rose ' or * bleu-nattier ' brocade, and hold- 
ing a long-stemmed rose out to me 1 " One complimented 
Rudi as one would a lovely girl. , 

" C'est une ceremonie de fiangailles ! " he gave back de- 
murely, and looked into her eyes with seemingly innocent 
intention. He knew, as did everyone but she herself, that 
she was a little in love with him. 

Renarino, a Spanish Secretary, was talking to his chief's 
other daughter. Ronalds, the American conseiller, a big, 
good-looking, and rather nervous man, was with the Prin- 
cess Ysenstein, whom he cultivated quite unconsciously 
because he was an American and she an Archduchess. 
Bogi Lichtenfeld was looking even more drowsy than usual, 
so that the very sight of him made the two British attaches 
who stood beside him yawn, and in the midst of them all was 
Ton-Ton MarietchefF, who was responsible for their pres- 
ence, as she had sworn she would not appear unless all the 
" cercle qui se moque," as she had named them, came to 
bear her up in her misery. 

It was a long room — ^the walls white, with crimson cur- 
tains and a crimson carpet. Ton-Ton was all in white, 
and the salve on her lips and the uncut rubies that she wore 
matched the curtains. She was the beauty of the capital, 
and was aware of it. She was all Slav, although her mother 
was a Frenchwoman, of the Faubourg, with its highly civi- 
lized traditions. All the despotic, devil-may-care of a bar- 
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barian Princess was in her. She prided herself, not on 
her Russian blood — ^though that had assured her of her enor- 
mous " dot " — ^not on her mother's maiden name that was 
illustrious in the annals of the French Monarchy, but on the 
quarter of her that was Hungarian. Her father's mother 
had been a Hungarian, and she was said to be an exact 
duplicate of this paternal grandmother. She wore flaming 
ribbons in her hair, and saw to it that her lips always 
matched them. The iris of her eyes was of the almost sl^- 
blue which is peculiar to Hungarians. Her long straight 
nose had a sharp point, and the thin nostrils teemed with 
race. She was fully aware of the importance of woman's 
dress in the eyes of the men of her world, and chose her 
raiment very carefully three times a year in the Austrian 
capital, declaring '' nothing would induce her to go to Paris, 
where one was turned out by one's * couturieres ' looking 
either like an American or a * cocotte,' or like both, for one 
could really not distinguish between them." She had lines 
that her dressmakers could enthuse over without hypocrisy. 
If she had been the wife of a penniless second secretary 
instead of the sole heiress of a fabulously rich Ambassa- 
dor, they would have "made her prices," or even dressed 
her for nothing. She stamped her personality on the world 
by means of her exterior, even in the faint, peculiar Eastern 
scent by which one could have distinguished her with closed 
eyes. For thirteen years she had gone out as an Ambassa- 
dor's daughter and helped her mother to do the honours at 
the big Embassy, grown each year handsomer, more spoiled, 
more fascinating, and more dissatisfied. Sometimes people 
mentioned her age, and then the new arrivals in the diplo- 
matic corps disputed with the " old-timers," and everyone 
asked simultaneously: ** Why doesn't she marry? " There 
were various answers to that query. Some answered 
simply: "Because she is an Ambassador's daughter," 
which closed the argument. Others, who were not of her 
set, but would have liked to be of it, said, " She is in love 
with Renarino," which involved a fresh and long discus- 
sion. By profession she was rude. Her rudeness was 
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not the smart Englishwoman's rudeness of 6mission, nor 
the ultra-modern American girl's aggressive " sans-gene " 
and thoughtlessness. She had always been rude, but she had 
grown ruder with the years, as she grew more and more 
disgusted with the smiling politeness and sugared-over lies 
about her. She was selfish. *' I have a bad character," she 
always said, if she said anything about herself. She was 
not conceited, she was heartless ; but she had a sense of pro- 
portion, an instinct for true values. She insisted on the 
right of saying and doing what she meant instead of what 
the circumstances of her life prescribed as fitting. 

" I will not pretend that I enjoy a G>urt ball," she had 
defended herself once years before when a friend argued 
in favour of a more diplomatic bearing, " when everyone 
can see that I am bored almost to nausea. I will not pre- 
tend that a Prince dances well, just because he asks me for 
the cotillion and is a Royal Highness, when he can scarcely 
hop ; nor'U I pretend that I enjoy talking to him when he's 
half-witted ; nor'll I pretend the German women have pretty 
figures and are chic, when everyone sees that they look like 
barrels tied up in sacks ! " 

She hardened her heart, ren^ained veracious, and became 
famed for her bad manners. 

Now she stood the centre of the group of her 
guests. 

" Nini Ysenstein told me," she said in answer to a 
whispered question from Renarino, '*and I am very jeal- 



ous." 



"Told you what?'* called out the Princess Ysenstein, 
who had pricked up her ears at mention of her name. She 
was an Archduchess, with temperament and some flaw in 
her early training, for she had made " Dummheiten," and 
the world thought her lucky to have subsequently made a 
marriage with a person not really " unebenburtig " — ^the 
fat, dull Ysenstein. 

**No matter now," Ton-Ton said, and raised her 
"lorgnon" to look down the room at someone who was 
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coming in. "Here conies the culprit!" she exclaimed. 
" We were speaking of devils, Beatrice 1 " 

It was Mrs. Burden, the wife of the American second 
secretary, a woman who had the trick of her nation of 
looking well groomed even in her bath-robe. 

" What am I accused of ? " asked the new arrival, shak- 
ing hands all round. 

" Of keeping my * flirt ' from coming to the War Minis- 
ter's last night, where I had to go to dine with my father 
in mamma's place, as mamma decided not to go at the last 
moment. There was music afterwards — Hungarian music 
played by Germans: all the devil gone out of it. Quite 
horribly soothing it was ; I couldn't bear it I was prepared 
for it, and had told Cunaliffe to come in and play bridge 
with me, and then you sat on his head all evening at the 
Dorrenwall's and wouldn't let him get to his feet and to 
me. Confess ! " 

Mrs. Burden protested, and Cunaliffe shrugged. He did 
not know which lady he could propitiate without defying 
the other, and he was a diplomat by instinct. 

Then the women began discussing yesterday's Court and 
the effect of their trains, the tedium of the waiting, the 
monarch's health, and with sarcasm how a certain woman 
behaved who had just become " hoffahig," and after many 
years of effort and scheming had at last won the coveted 
right to make her bow. 

" She got herself up quite beautifully,'* remarked a Brit- 
ish secretary. " She generally looks rather well, though 
she shows the Hebrew very plainly, and even accentuates 
it by those strange, barbaric colours which she wears ; they 
do suit her black eyes and hair, though ^* 

"Who?" asked Rudi Stetchonyi, who had been making 
love to Anunziata at a little distance, and had not heard 
the beginning of the conversation. Then, catching the gist 
of it, and smiling — '^ Oh, the Erlkonigin I " and he quoted 
humorously: "'Mit Miihe und Not, erreicht sie den 
Hof,' " and everyone laughed. 
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"Poor Madame Levy I" said Mr. Cunaliffe, a rather 
chivalrous Englishman, who had eaten many an excellently 
cooked if somewhat dull and ill-sorted dinner at the house 
of the lady he condoled with. 

"Don't omit the 'von' — Frau von Levy!'* Ronalds 
corrected, as he noted that his Archduchess was attending 
to the conversation, which had become general. " If you 
don't form the habit of it now, you'll be sure to leave it oflF 
to her face, and then no more * canard sauvage ' and ' truf- 
fles ' for you, Cunaliffe I " 

" I never saw the woman to know her,'* said the Princess 
Ysenstein ; " but if she is goose enough to think she's get- 
ting anything worth while by getting to this Court, I've no 
use for her. I fully expect to meet my dentist's wife at a 
Court ball next, or the daughter of my coiffeur. Why 
shouldn't I? I meet much worse people 1 Our Court at 
least still is a Court," she admitted shruggingly of the 
Viennese Court, where she was no longer received because 
of her escapades. " But can she really be pleased about 
it?" 

" Of course, she's most frightfully pleased, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the old fogeys she goes in with treat her 
like a dog. Thanks to her not having to see things through 
your eyes, Princess, she can still be made happy easily. 
What would the monarch do if he hadn't these efficient 
and cheap means of making people blissful I " 
. " Well," Princess Ysenstein said reflectively, " if it is a 
means of giving people happiness, it is quite as noble as 
a Christmas treat to an orphanage, or " 

" Then they probably think it's * stepping-stones to higher 
things,' " the American quoted. 

" And the ' higher things ' ? " 

" To be an ' Excellency,* of course, and have a ' siege ' 
to the left of the throne at the balls " 

*' Which has to be fought for very valiantly, I can assure 
you," the Princess laughed. " I can hear the rampageous 
old girls squabbling over their seats, and who's to sit behind 
whom, and who takes precedent of whom — ^all except the 
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Cabinet wives, who are better behaved. I can hear k all 
beautifully where I'm seated." 

"Talking about yesterday evening/* put in Comtesse 
Ton-Ton, " I noticed the usual * pensionnat de jeunes fUles,' 
Beatrice I '' 

Mrs. Burden flushed. " Don't ! " she begged ; " it makes 
me ill. No other country does it; no other country could 
do it. I'm so ashamed 1 '* 

"It is an outrage, you know,'* Mr. Ronalds confirmed 
her; "but what the devil are we helpless hirelings to 
do?" 

"Oh no, it's not an outrage," the Princess Ysenstein 
protested; "it's only funny. So deliciously senseless that 
the representatives of the Republic which is always scream- 
ing about its fraternity and equality should always have 
as many again of his compatriots as any other Ambassador 
or Minister has wanting to make 'knixes' to Kings and 
kiss hands of Queens. It's really funny ! " 

" But that's the worst of it," said Mr. Ronalds. " We 
hate being funny. It's so undignified I " 

Everybody laughed. 

" Individually, I don't believe you mind, though you may 
nationally, Ronalds," someone said. 

" And what sort of a * pensionnat ' is it this year, Bea- 
trice?" Ton-Ton demanded. "The one of last year was 
very amusing, though not intentionally I " 

"Worse and worse!" wailed Mrs. Burden. "Young 
females who begin all their phrases with ' Say now,' and 
whose swear is * Gosh 1 ' " 

" That won't put the Germans off the least bit, probably," 
said Cunaliffe. " If we thrust a creature at 'em who leaves 
off his 'h's/ it'd be the same. They can't discrimi- 
nate!" 

"And then it's fun for us," the Princess Ysenstein in- 
sisted; "gives us variety — ^not always the same dull type 
we get so surfeited with. Besides, they're not a bit worse 
than lots of our own people that go now. England is worse, 
of course I And as long as we can't have the feeling that 
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we're really going to Court, let's at least have the fun of 
going to the circus ! " 

" But I dcwi't like to have my country-people the clowns 
and acrobats in your circus, myself playing the part, per- 
haps, of ring-master I " Mr. Ronalds waUed. ** Do we, Be- 
atrice?" 

The lady addressed only groaned and shook her head. 

At the far end of the room there was a slight commotion. 
Then a German dowager, with three stiff daughters all 
dressed alike, and an old General and his wife, all came 
in chatting together. Comtesse Ton-Ton levelled her glass 
at them and stared unmercifully at the girls, but she did 
not go forward to meet them. 

The wife of the old General made exclamatory remarks 
about the size and beauty of the room ; the girls stood about 
awkwardly, not quite sure what to do, as they seemed near- 
sighted and did not perceive Ton-Ton ; the dowager walked 
forward slowly and cautiously a step at a time, turning 
her head from side to side as if looking for a chair. 

*' Like a barnyard fowl looking for an advantageous spot 
to lay her egg in," Comtesse Ton-Ton whispered in Renar- 
ino's ear, and dropped her glass as if they were not worth 
the effort of further scrutiny. 

" Don't you know them, Ton-Ton ? " asked Mrs. Burden 
in a whisper. 

"Very likely — ^yes, I suppose I must; they're called 
Keith, or Kleist, or some other name of a ' street.' But I 
really can't bear them to-day; I have nerves. If you're 
disposed to *good works,' go talk to them, ma chere. I'm 
going to have a cigarette, my friends, and talk over some- 
thing very serious with my cousin Bogislav." She turned 
her back deliberately and decisively upon the approaching 
group, which had just distinguished her definitely from the 
others, and was coming up to greet her. " Do you come, 
Bogi?" she called, as she passed through the door near 
her. 

Lichtenfeld followed her, and she led on to a little grey- 
panelled Louis XVI salon which was her special sanctum. 
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where a wee governess-person sat working a piece of tapes- 
try on a frame by a window, and two Pekingese dogs, like 
a couple of sable muffs, rolled out of a basket and came 
snuffling out to meet them. 

" Mais Ton-Ton ! " the governess began in consternation, 
then put it down long enough to greet her " Durchlaucht." 
"Ton-Ton, of what do you dream? It is the 'jour' of 
your mother I*' 

"*Le jour de la Pintade?*" Comtesse Ton-Ton quoted 
facetiously ; and then with an affectionate push : " Now 
go and sit quietly in your comer, * mon chou,' because we 
want peace and a cigarette, and have the affairs of the Em- 
pire to settle. And" — she lifted a long tapering forefin- 
ger — " we will have to do it in Russian if you keep making 
a row, so that you won't be able to follow, which would give 
poor Bogi a dreadful headache, because it would be a tre- 
mendous effort for him, and you won't want that, fpr you 
are a soft-hearted creature I " 

"All you wish, Ton-Ton, if you will only promise me 
to go back soon." The little governess had learned the 
value of compromise. " Promise me only one cigarette ! " 
Unwillingly she allowed herself to be pushed into a chair. 

" Nonsense ! One, and perhaps two ; and if you're 
worried about my manners, or, rather, about what the world 
thinks of them, you could go and announce that I've been 
taken ill and must be nursed fit again for the gala opera — 
that I've been taken suddenly ill, had a stroke, or anything 
you like I " 

" Say it's I who've had the stroke," Lichtenfeld per- 
suaded sleepily, in a feeble attempt at witticism — " a stroke 
of luck ! " 

" Sit down, Bogi, and stop making poor jokes. Your 
worst enemy couldn't accuse you of being a wag." She 
pushed a box of cigarettes towards him, and stuffed cotton 
into her holder. 

"What are the 'serious things' you want to say to 
me?" 

"Don't be a goose! With the best intentions no one 
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could want to talk 'serious things' with you, Bogi. It 
would be energy wasted/' 

"It is always energy wasted with everybody. Besides, 
there are no ' serious things ' in the world to talk about. 
No one could call politics serious; 'woman' isn't serious, 
certainly ; * religion ' has gone out of fashion— or perhaps 
it never was in: at all events, no one cares a hang what 
anyone else believes or disbelieves now; so there you are: 
' racing and tight skirts ' seem to be the nearest you can 
get to talking ' serious things.' " 

"Why, you're getting to be quite a philosopher, Bogil 
I shall hear of you as deep in Kant and Schopenhauer 
next. I've never heard you deliver such a long speech 
before 1 And such minute observations of the trend of 
contemporary thought I " 

" Stop ragging, and tell me what the would-be serious 
things were." 

"They were my little ruse to escape being bored. I 
couldn't drag all the lot of us in here, or there would have 
been no prey left for the marauders, so I pounced upon 
you as the most harmless being, and carried you off. Be- 
sides, I wanted to pay Cunaliffe back for last night's un- 
faithfulness." 

" Na ja," he said ; and they smoked on a few moments 
in silence. She hegsoi to hum " Muzetta's Waltz," but 
broke off suddenly. 

" I'm blue ! " she announced. 

" What's the matter ? " he asked, with unfeigned indif- 
ference. 

She did not answer at once; then she said hesitantly: 
" I don't know ; I dare say I'd be happier married. I sup- 
pose I ought to marry. As it is Fm neither flesh, fish, nor 
fowl ; neither ' jeune fille * nor * f emme marine.' I've come 
to that time of life when I dare listen to a story that is not 
quite pr(^r, but I daren't tell one." 

" You mean you haven't to tell any. What a relief that 
would bel In other words" — drowsily — "you have the 
advantages of both estates.' 
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" And the disadvantages of both 1 '* 

''Then why don't you get rid of the disadvantages of 
one, at least, Ton-Ton ? " 

She flushed angrily, and then said with a pathos that 
was half humorous: ''There are no St Georges left I" 

" I could play St George, you know, if it came to that, 
though rd almost planned to deliver another damozel/* 

She burst into a ringing laugh at his supreme conceit, 
first thought she would account for her mirth when she 
met his astonished eyes, then, realizing the endless argu- 
ment it would lead to without the least chance of showing 
him how funny he was: ''Wer ist die Jungfrau?" she 
asked with her ultra-Hungarian inflection. 

"No need to mention her; she knows nothing of my 
intentions, and 111 give her up gladly, Ton-Ton, if you 
want me.'* 

She smiled again. ''I do not want you," she assured 
him inoffensivdy. 
Why?" 

Because youVe no more heart than I have, and not 
half the character." 

''Nonsense! You don't know me." 

"No, I don't I I'm fond of you. Married to you, I 
should grow to know you too^well, and I can't imagine a 
worse fate than knowing you and tied to you! I dare 
say you're hard up at present" 

"I can't follow your deductions; there's not the least 
reason in them I " 

" Instinct is surer than reason in things of the senses." 

" But, despite your instinct, I should make an excellent 
husband. I am so dull and good-natured." 

"You are bored — bored internally, not externally, for 
which boredom there is no cure. You would be bored to 
death with your wife when the first novelty had worn off 
a bit" 

*'One thing is certain: I should never be bored with 
you, you little devil 1 " 

The wee governess sighed over her embroidery frame 
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and shook her head. She strongly disapproved of these 
goings-on, but she dared not report them to the Ambas- 
sadress for fear of obtaining no support from that quarter, 
when she would be completely helpless, and her threats 
invalid. 

Comte^se Ton-Ton replenished her cigarette-holder. 

" No one would ever be bored with me," she reflected 
aloud, '' because I'm natural. I follow my instincts, and 
people who follow their instincts, instead of living by the 
formula prescribed by civilization, are never bores.'* 

" If you had a heart, Ton-Ton, you would be a perfect 
woman. Do you never feel the lack of it?" 

"I live by the senses 1" she breathed so that the gov- 
erness could not hear, and smiled. 

" But you keep them, like caviare, in ice." 

" Don't let's drivel on I " she said. 

"I'm really interested in your change of view-point. 
Why, I've heard you rail against the necessity of women 
marrying. What's happened to you?" 

She frowned. " Lots of things," she answered slowly ; 
then a little bitterly : " I'm tired of this horrid life ! " 
Why, Ton-Ton, this is a new phase 1 " 
I'm tired of the grins and the ' knixes ' and the eternal 
chirping and chatter '' 

" I think you're delirious 1 " 

''I'm quite sound, thanks, in body and mind. Lots of 
people would envy me and say what luck to be an Am- 
bassador's daughter, going about for thirteen years — 
nearly fourteen I " 

" Of course they do, and quite naturally ; but here you 

are developing a latent tendency to What has bitten 

you ? I almost expect you to declaim : * Schon ' — I've for- 
gotten your age — * und noch nichts f iir die Unsterblichkeit 
gethan 1 ' " 

" It's not a joking matter. I've come to such a pass 
that a free evening when I can go to bed early is the best 
thing I can think of ! " 
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** But, dear Ton-Ton, you can easily give up going out 
altogether " 

** And be put on the shelf, or make a huge lot of talk ! " 

" So you don't want to give up going out? " 

" Not without a substitute." 

"Marriage, then, is merely the substitute?" 

" Oh no ! It's the natural conclusion." 

" Or the commencement." 

"An end of one thing is always the beginning of an- 
other." 

" And you are suffering in a sort of interregnum ? Tell 
me, why did you not marry long ago ? " 

" I was always in love. And then mamma, being a fear- 
ful rebel against her own orthodox 'marriage de con- 
venance,' said I should have my own way in the matter. 
She knew with my * dot ' I could always get a husband at 
eighty. She is so taken up with her jades. Papa spoiled 
me, was quite * le papa Americain ' ; and who would chuck 
this comfortable place for any other you can think of? 
With no one to push it, I put it off, and put it oflf ^" 

"Tin now " 

"When it is much harder than in the banning. If I 
had only not had so much liberty I " 

"Yes, you were brought up quite a Tanglaise, Ton- 
Ton ! " 

" With the one exception that I have had that faithful 
retriever to follow me" — she nodded toward the indus- 
trious little figure by the window — ^"and may only speak 
with cousins as I am speaking with you." 

" It was so wise they let you alone." 

"Yes. Probably if they hadn't I should have run off 
with my riding-master to spite them." 

"You would never have forgotten your own interests 
so completdy, even in vengeance." 

" Perhaps if they had shackled me, the craving for lib- 
erty might have driven me into a good marriage long ago, 
and I shouldn't be so unsettled now." 
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'' So all seemingly bad things have their good purposes/' 
the Furst reflected sleepily. "I have got to marry, too, 
but from quite other motives." 

Ton-Ton laughed. ** It is too bad I am so fond of you, 
Bogi," she said. " If I weren't, I could almost marry you 
out of pity. But no doubt you have a very good thing up 
your sleeve.*' 

** As a matter of fact, I have. I am going to fall in love 
with her." 

'' Don't, if you want her affection. At hare and hounds 
you're much more successful as ' hare.' You're more used 
to it. It's your destiny." 

'^Perhaps you're right," he agreed, and pulled at the 
short-cropped black hair on his upper lip. '' I can't im- 
agine why there's always such a pack of 'em 1 " 

Comtesse Ton-Ton smiled in silence. She could imagine 
it quite well, because women love '' a sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal," that they may play on it. 

In the pause the little governess said furtively : '' Ton* 
Ton, I beg you ! " 

Comtesse Ton-Ton jumped up. " They're sure to have 
gone by now," she said '' Let's go to see the remains." 



CHAPTER VII 

CALLS AND " DENTIST APPOINTMENTS** 

IF we are of them to whom intimacy with those they con- 
sider " worth while " — whether it be a physical, a spir- 
itual, or an intellectual intimacy — seems the recompense 
for fighting through this *' fitful fever," we shall agree with 
the Ambassadress in encouraging it. 

Intimacy is the prize striven for by persons of very di- 
verse ideals — ^intimacy with them they consider "worth 
while,'* The lion-lover will hobnob blissfully with any 
reputed genius he may lay hands on, irrespective of the 
key the lion roars in ; the Romeos and Juliets will account 
themselves repaid if only their breaths may mingle and 
their arms entwine; the social snob will not believe her 
lif e*s war waged in vain if she has won the honour of call- 
ing a Duchess " Milly ** or " Syb *' ; and persons with a 
large bank account will not consider themselves cozened 
by fortune if they have friends of the same purse ; the re- 
ligious desires most of all the intimacy of his Saint — ^to 
walk with him and talk with him; and the lonely philoso- 
pher on his high eminence does not scorn intimacy with his 
own mind and the workings of the world. There is a cer- 
tain universal sense for thoroughness in this hankering, 
each choosing a thing he thinks worth knowing completely, 
according to his taste. 

The Ambassadress would have intimates, both male and 

female, though the diplomatic life is not propitious for 

them. As they were dependent on her spiritually, she 

considered their welfare her first duty, and gave up the 

greater part of her life to them. Yet I do not mean to 

imply that she was not a satisfactory Ambassadress. Most 

anibassadorial duties may be performed by a discr^t 
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footman, a discriminating major-domo, a competent sec- 
retary; and, possessed of these three, as well as winning 
graciousness, brilliant conversational ability, quick wit, and 
that tact I have prated of heretofore. Lady Ian was a com- 
plete success as an Ambassadress, without making her life 
a succession of formalities. 

Most of us have few intimates— -one to three or four in a 
lifetime — ^but the Ambassadress had a large number, the 
majority of the opposite sex, though her own was not meanly 
represented. These — ^which pray do not mistake for sat- 
ellites, for there was reciprocity between them, and she was 
to each what each was to her — ^lived on the breath of her 
being. Only on rare occasions, when she was laid up with 
her bad heart, and unable to manage otherwise, would she 
herd them together. Ordinarily she gave them what she 
called *' dentist appointments," and would brook no overlap- 
ping of one patient's hour into another's. A young man 
will excuse his lady that she may go to the dentist, when 
he would fly into a passion at being dismissed that she 
may receive her most harmless and platonic friend. Also 
the dentist's time is as unalterable as the course of the sun, 
and if the Ambassadress excused herself from one intimate 
that she might rejoice another with, " I'm so sorry, but I 
have a * dentist appointment ' at five-thirty," there could 
be no argument of, " Oh, let him wait ! " or " Oh, put him 
off!" And although she had a set of flashing teeth that 
bore witness to only a bowing acquaintance with the actual 
dentist, none scoffed at ** him," even if his ghostliness was 
guessed, for each was aware that through him he held his 
own lease of happiness. 

In the past fortnight, three times during these hours 
symbolically dedicated by the Ambassadress to " dentistry," 
her seclusion had been violated and the nerves of her " pa- 
tient " shocked by the unprecedented entry of a footman 
bearing the card and announcing the name of Furst zu Lich- 
tenfeld. 

This was strange. True, he had been invited to lunch- 
eon, but it is not etiquette for a German to express his post- 
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entertainment thanks by means of a call, and surely three 
calls is overdoing it in any country. On the other hand, 
he had not alluded, even by the lift of an eyebrow or an 
insinuation, to the cult of her in Egypt in which he had 
taken so public and unashamed a part. Her vanity was 
slightly bruised by his neglect of that. She was reassured 
and yet puzzled by these recurring visits, for if he had cared 
to do so, he might so easily have made a ** dentist appoint- 
ment," by saying : *' When may I really see you ? " 

The first time the card came up the Ambassadress said 
with as much annoyance as she was ever guilty of towards 
her servants : " You know perfectly well that I am * not 
in,' Duckins"; and the disconcerted footman mumbled 
something apologetically of " not bein* sure of his orders," 
and " 'Is 'Ighness bein' so persistent, he was afraid he'd 
shown up the wrong gent'man." The second time this card 
was brought to her the Ambassadress was milder, asked: 
"Is he downstairs?" and felt a tinge of disappointment 
when the scared Duckins answered : " No, my lady ; I told 
'Is 'Ighness your ladyship was out." When on a third oc- 
casion Fiirst Lichtenfeld's card was brought her, by an- 
other servant this time, and she was sitting with her friend 
Ronalds, curiosity, astonishment, and a distinctly flat- 
tered vanity strove in her for his reception, and, turning 
to her friend with a propitiatory, "You can stay after he 
goes, Ronney ; I think I must let him come up, and proph- 
esying reassuringly, though it must be admitted with some 
insincerity, that he probably wouldn't stay but a mo- 
ment, she directed he should be shown in. 

She was still more astonished when her prophecy was 
fulfilled, and he did only stay a moment. After listening 
disinterestedly to her and Ronalds's talk, but attempting 
no eloquence of his own beyond twice expressing regret 
at her stepdaughter's absence, saying some discreet thing 
in praise of Alexandra, and that he hoped she would do him 
the honour to ride with him some day, for he understood 
she was an excellent horsewoman, he departed forthwith, 
not having intimated in any way that he would be happy to 
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make a "dentist appointment" The Ambassadress was 
more puzzled than pleased. 

For some days she revolved the mystery, then decided 
she would get at the bottom of it, even though it cost her a 
*' dentist appointment " or two, and herded her intimates to- 
gether. If Lichtenfeld turned up, he should be admitted. 
He did turn up at the second of these gatherings, and sat 
down by Alexa, where he remained fixed for as long as he 
stayed, and seemed to find a tolerable amount to say. 
Moreover, Rudi Stetchonyi, his best friend, who was also 
present, embraced an auspicious moment to whisper to the 
Ambassadress: "Old Bogi has got it bad!" Her eyes 
were opened, and she rejoiced. 

It was about a week after this tea-party that the Am- 
bassadress said at lunch: "The plague of the place are 
these visits one seems obliged to make. In most civilized 
places one has come to sending a footman round with cards ; 
but here one is obliged to put in an appearance oneself at 
least once in the season, else what would become of these 
innumerable ' jours ' each person who gives balls feels called 
upon to keep?'* 

A little after three o'clock Alexa and the Ambassadress 
were speeding up the Linden toward the palace, where they 
found a crowded drawing-room. When that visit was 
accomplished, they went on to a big house across the Tier- 
garten, where the hostess was wont to give a series of balls. 
They whirled through dank cold air, imminent with snow- 
fall. 

" Such a short life I " Angelica sighed. " Think of hav- 
ing to spend a moment of it in this way." 

"You're a bad Ambassadress, dear." Alexa shook her 
head in gentle, smiling disapproval. "You should have 
been a poet." 

"But these people never get to know each other. I 
wouldn't object so much if these people — if we — ever got 
beyond echoing and re-echoing the same remarks we make 
at our first meeting. There is absolutely no intimacy in 
Berlin, there's the rub. Well, here we are. I shall only 
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stop a moment We are very early; no one seems to be 
here yet." 

A fat hostess and her blonde, phlegmatic daughter stood 
to receive them in a sumptuous, silent drawing-room. The 
" How d'you do's?" were got over with studied ceremony; 
then there was an oppressive pause. The genial Ambassa- 
dress sought to fill it, but the springs she pressed on were 
too stiff to give. There followed another pause full of 
overwhelming silences. 

*'Doyou take tea?" 

** Yes, please." 

Silence. 

*' Some pastry?" 

" No, thank you." 

Silence. It was banning to be so oppressive that Alexa 
thought she must giggle to relieve herself. She managed 
to inhibit that impulse. 

The Ambassadress renewed her efforts, but she seemed 
to have so little in common with the German lady that the 
efforts were almost fruitless. She knew politics would be 
vain ; the German would only stiffen and say that she took 
no interest in something which was so obviously a man's 
business. Sport was in the same category. If she touched 
on religious matters the woman would certainly think her 
mad. The season was too young to have had an eventful 
career; and was therefore unavailing. And after a glance 
at the woman's unlovely raiment, she knew that even talk 
of clothes, that tea-table veteran, was debarred. Even 
these unpropitious circumstances could not vanquish that 
great conversationalist, the British Ambassadress. She re- 
membered she was in Germany, and for a moment the Ger- 
man philosophers surged through her brain. Ah no 1 She 
knew that to jump from a " How d'you do? " to a refuta- 
tion of Nietcheism would be as good as signing her own 
warrant for the mad-house in this lady's name. An " ec- 
centric " Ambassadress is an unsuccessful one. So she did 
something she had always hitherto been able to avoid, some- 
thing she had always despised: she plunged into a lively 
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discussion of her own affairs. Alexa marvelled to hear 
her wittily conjuring up instances of Paul's naughtiness, a 
thing she had always refrained from with assurances that 
it interested no one but herself. Most of her keen thrusts 
of humour glanced off from the German lady, who only 
smiled mechanically and nodded ; still, they helped to fill the 
air with music and dispel heavy boredom from the great 
drawing-room. 

Presently a young man was ushered in who had come 
expressly for an invitation. " Graf Sehnsucht-BoU ! " the 
man announced. The Ambassadress's jokes subsided. 

" How d'you do? '* with the click-heel bow, and touching 
his nose to her glove as he had to the hostess. 

"How d'you do?" 

"How d'you do?" He had made the rounds till he 
came to where Alexa sat beside the daughter of the house. 
" Will you please introduce me? " 

His name was spoken again, and after this he considered 
himself at liberty to address her. He refrained from it, 
however, not having anything to say. Silence resumed, 
and the daughter of the house began her ceremonious ques- 
tionings, which are a key to the German character. They 
must care for the physical wants of their males; their 
mental wants can go begging, or perhaps they have none — 
at least, one never hears of their not being satisfied. 
Nehmen Sie etwas Thee?" she queried stiffly. 
Bitte sehr 1 " he bowed formally. 

Silence. 

" Nehmen Sie etwas Geback?" She shoved little cakes 
at him with haughty etiquette. 

" Danke ! " with a jerk of rejection. 

Silence. 

The Ambassadress rose. 

"Have you ever heard or seen anything so dishearten- 
ing?" she asked Alexa when they were in the carriage. 
"The quintessence of life's futility!" She was so de- 
pressed by it that she forgot to give the orders. " Oh yes " 
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— ^it was as if the waiting footman had wakened her out 
of a nightmare — *' go to the Russian Embassy." 

As they passed by the resplendent " Swiss " in the tri- 
come and gold lace, who tapped the floor majestically with 
his long stick to announce their advent, the Ambassadress 
said : " I Ve got a ' dentist appointment ' at five forty-five, 
Alexa, and can only stop a moment ; but if you find some- 
one amusing you might stay, and I'll send the motor back." 

Alexa hovered near her stepmother, and overheard the 
confidences she was receiving from her colleague, the Rus- 
sian Ambassadress. " I'm ready to faint with fatigue I " 
and "You would think the whole population of Prussia 
had poured in here to-day, and still they cornel They 
needn't think they are all going to be asked to a ball I 
Though we'll have to give two balls now — one for the 

* foule,' and one for the Emperor. To the one for the 

* foule ' I'll only ask youngsters who hop." She greeted 
someone blandly, handing her on to an obliging secretary, 
and went on to Lady Ian: "How wise of you not to 
begin these ordeals till the last week of the season I Then, 
at least, it spares you shaking hands with the great herd 
who all ccxne simply to be asked to your ball. I shall 
follow your excellent example next year. And this season 
I really refuse to keep another ' day.' There can't possibly 
be anyone left to come, when everyone has come to-day; 
and that incorrigible Ton-Ton is as good as useless. She 
won't speak to people she doesn't know, and the whole 
burden rests on me. I shall manage to have a headache or 
a bad toe-joint, or something comfortable and excusable 
and easily recovered from, every Thursday for the rest 
of the season." Lady Ian warned her with a lifted eyebrow 
that someone was approaching, and Countess Marietchefif 
turned to Alexa with: "Ton-Ton's somewhere in that 
room through there, with all her friends, if you can find 
her." Alexa took the hint, and moved in that direction. 

In the far drawing-room that the Countess Marietcheff 
had indicated as the hiding-place of her delinquent daugh- 
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ter Alexa found all Ton-Ton's friends, but Ton-Ton herself 
was invisible. 

A corpulent German lady, her three daughters, and an 
old General were being palmed off from one to another as 
dexterously as possible by the other occupants of the room, 
Ton-Ton's friends. She had given them a lead in rude- 
ness, and they, though lacking her genius, were not slow 
to follow* The round-faced German girls had no sooner 
made some affable remark about the prospects of snow 
than with a "Let me introduce you," they were shufBed 
along to someone else. Alexa saw her stepmother's friend 
Ronalds standing a little apart with Princess Ysenstein, who 
had a glass up watching the proceedings, and went over to 
them, and they fell into a critical discussion of the ball of 
the previous evening at the Italian Embassy. 

When the enemy had been routed, and all unconscious 
of defeat, the corpulent lady, her three daughters, and her 
General had retired, Ton-Ton Marietcheff appeared in an 
adjacent doorway with Lichtenfdd. 

" Why, I heard someone direct those wretched women 
who've just left to look for Ton-Ton in the other drawing- 
room t " said Alexa in surprise. 

" That was to procure Ton-Ton's release," said Princess 
Ysenstein. 

Lichtenfeld came over to join them. Ton-Ton came to 
touch Alexa's hand and say: "'Ellol You look fresh 
enough after last night. What time did you get up?" 
And, not waiting for the answer, linked arms with Princess 
Ysenstein, and led her off to another group, b^;ging Ron- 
alds to get them something to drink. '* There's a servant 
with a trayf ul ; don't let him escape I " 

Lichtenfeld and Alexa fell into an inconsequential con« 
versation, which began with, "Did you sleep well after 
last night ? " and leading through, " You see, you're always 
out ; I came three times before I found you in I *' finally ar- 
rived at, " Fve lived in England long enough to be much 
more comfortable in your ways of living," and "I hope, 
then, you'll treat me as an Englishman, and let me come to 
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see you occasionally, as you would let a friend in London — 
that is, without haying a spy sitting in the room as our sen- 
timental girls do, for fear they will misbehave, I suppose — 
why else?" And she was full of as flippant answers as 
she had ever been known to make. 

Their absorption did not escape Ton-Ton. 

When the British Ambassadress drifted into the far draw- 
ing-room, holding the " Centrum " leader of the Reichstag 
in animated discussion, she found Alexa and Lichtenfeld 
still in a comer — ^he devoted, she flippant. They went to- 
ward the two, the Ambassadress stopping to banter with 
this one and that. ** Fm going home to talk a little poli- 
tics," she said to her stepdaughter, dazzling Lichtenfeld 
with her incomparable smile. ** FU send the motor back for 
you. Come when you like." She bent her head graciously 
toward Lichtenfeld. " It's not quite five yet," she reflected 
aloud, looking at the watch at her wrist. '' Come in later 
and have some tea, Bogi. Ill tell Nini and Ronney to 
come, too," she added, and drifted on, thus sacrificing the 
dentist for the second time unto the god of Love. 



CHAPTER V 

A BALL 

ttTS it a tiara night?" Lord Ian asked through a crack 

JL in the door of his wife's dressing-room. He made 
it a point never to enter there unless specially urged. *^ I 
must know what to wear." 

She was in the hands of Monsieur Gerard. 

** Of course, you silly/* she gave back, " the dinner at 
the Marietcheff 's, ball for the Emperor afterwards ; go put 
on your tiara. But I say, lanl** she called after him. 
" Come back in twenty minutes. I've got something to 
talk to you about. Monsieur Gerard is going to tie my 
head up in chiffon, so I can lie down, and is coming back 
later to finish me off. You'll find me resting with the lights 
out, but come in — I shan't be asleep." 

Twenty minutes later the Ambassador opened his wife's 
door very gently, for fear she might be taking forty winks 
after all. 

There was something dignified in the relations of these 
two people. After the abatement of their rather mature 
first attraction for each other they remained the best of 
friends. Neither ever made a decision without considera- 
tion for the other. The spirit of self-sacrifice was in each 
where the other was concerned. Each tried to make the 
other's life as worth while as possible. There was nothing 
" small " in either of them ; no petty prying into the other's 
affairs, no idle questions asked; they had complete confi- 
dence in each other. Each admired the other, but not too 
much. There was equality, reciprocity, mutualness, and 
symmetry in their relations, which spelled perfect harmony 
and an enduring happiness. He was an ambitious man, 
and she had helped him mightily in his career. Now that 
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they had attained the thing they had both striven for he 
felt gratitude for her aid, and she for his having allowed 
her such a free hand. They had one bond which drew 
them sometimes into a tenderer feeling than their affec- 
tionate politeness — the little boy who belonged to them 
both. 

The Ambassador went in on tiptoe. He was in his gold- 
braided uniform, white silk calves — ^** Quite near relations 
to the footman's, dad,'' his little boy, who had been watch- 
ing him dress, had remarked to his amusement — and all 
the orders which corresponded to his wife's largest tiara. 

" Cn I come in an' kiss mummy good-night? " whispered 
a small person in a nightshirt, who walked more noiselessly 
in his bare feet than the Ambassador for all his caution. 

" Scramble up, Papagei, but mind my hair," said a wel- 
coming voice from the dark regions of the bed, and '^ the 
parrot " was hugging its owner before she had finished her 
sentence. ** Now be off to bed with those bare feet ! " 

" Can you find a roost, Ian ? " she asked when the door 
had closed, and they thought the child had gone off to bed. 
" Don't sit on my dress — it breaks my heart to have to sit 
on it myself, the beautiful stiff thing t " 

" What are you fussed about, Angel ? " 

The Ambassadress lit a cigarette, and pushed the box at 
her husband before she answered. 

** I'm not fussed," she said^ and paused again to consider 
how best to put what she had to say. ** I only wondered 
how it would strike you to have Alexa marry a German." 

"Good Lord I What has Alexa to do with marrying 
anybody I " 

** Nothing, except that she's thirty-two years old, and 
still looks and seems eighteen, and she might marry one 
of these days, you know." 

" Why should she ? She's very well off as she is. Why 
should she ? " 

" For a number of reasons she should." 

" She's very happy with you. You've been better than 
an own mother to her." 
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'• I love Alexa." 

" And she's devoted to you ; there's no friction there/* 

"Absolutely none. It is because I really love Alexa 
that I think of these things. The chief reason why she 
should marry is because she has no occupation.'' 

" But hasn't she plenty to do? " 

"She's got no particular reason for living. One must 
have a reason, if ever so slight a one; to go with a child 
along the high road till he can walk alone, or to pull with 
someone else who needs companionship " — the Ambassa- 
dor, who was sitting close by the bed, put out his hand for 
his wife's and gave it a grateful squeeze — " or even some 
small, insufficient excuse such as writing a book, or making 
little clay images, or messing bits of canvas for man's edi- 
fication, or his reform, or his delight. There are a hundred 
other ways of earning one's wages, of course, as you very 
well know — the relief of suffering, the various expedients 
of social reform. Well, I seem to be delivering you a 
curtain lecture, which was farthest from my thoughts when 
I asked you in." 

" But Alexa has always seemed to have enough to do," 
the Ambassador insisted stubbornly. 

" My dear Ian, don't you know that when a girl of our 
world first ' comes out ' she has such a lot to learn about 
men and manners and morals that she is kept very busy. 
That takes several years — ^all the years till most girls marry ; 
the actual season varies according to temperament. Then, 
at the beginning it seems so worth while to her to plan 
clothes and fit them on, to plan clever little scenes with her 
young men and carry them out, to plan triumphs and pull 
them off. She has no end of worthy occupations at the 
beginning." 

" But Alexa was never frivolous." 

"Exactly. The things which many unmarried women 
might do till they are thirty-five are beginning to pall on her. 
I've known them to pall at eighteen or nineteen with some 
advanced and philosophic female minds, which are then 
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tenned * queer' or * eccentric/ and this lot makes up at 
least a third of our suffragette army/* 

"Well, I'm afraid I don't follow your argument very 
intelligently ; you fear there is only the alternative of mili- 
tant suffragettism or matrimony for Alexa? You acknowl- 
edge it an alternative 1 " 

"Don't jump at conclusions, dear Ian. What would 
you say to a German? " 

" I'd say • Damn him!'" 

" Doesn't it depend a little on the sort ? Or would you 
say * Damn him ' to any and all Germans ? " 

" What German are you talking about? " 

** Hold on 1 What would you say to a really nice Ger- 
man?" 

" I'd say they don't understand an Englishwoman, to put 
h very mildly." 

"Well, of course, the idea of the wife as household 
drudge is deep-rooted in their souls, and cannot be torn 
loose in one generation by a few straggling diplomats or 
other people who go to have a look at other nations' man- 
ners. On the other hand, Ian dear " 

" What can a woman like you possibly say in defence of 
such ideas 1 " 

"Lots of things. Don't let's be warped and one-sided, 
just because we're one-sided on the best possible side. On 
the other hand, if lack of household occupations is going 
to develop such a horde of idle, erotic, sensation-seeking 
women as we have in England now, gleaned from those 
who neither vehemently hunt nor ardently golf, nor are 
mad for charities — diet's advocate household drudgery for 
our own sakesi If it keeps us sane and healthy is it not 
our dearest friend? There — I'm miles off the point again I 
What would you say if Alexa wanted to marry a nice 
German?" 

"Who is he?" 

" He's nobody, I tell you ! He may be somebody, though. 
It's all in embryo. The trouble with most siUy guardians 
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of the young is that they wait until a love affair is, and 
then try to stamp it out This one isn't yet. The person 
I have in mind, though, is a * beau parti.' That is his most 
obvious virtue. Now, if Alexa were to fall in love with him 
— for I think he's already a little bit in love with her." 

"' If he's in love with my girl he should have come to me 
directly. Nice Germans are known to be especially partic- 
ular in these matters." 

"He doesn't know it himself yet, very likely. But do 
be sensible and give me some idea of what you would do! 
The thing must either be stopped now, or let go on to take 
whatever course it will." 

"When the man offers himself, it seems to me time 
enough to look him over and forbid him the house if neces- 
sary?" 

"How like a man! And how wrong I Besides, he 
probably wouldn't come to you first The Germans do a 
lot of love-making on the sly, and he's used to English ideas ; 
he's been a long while at the London Embassy." 

The clock struck eight 

" There, I must get up. How I wish I needn't 1 " she 
yawned, and turned up the light and rang for her maid. 

" Who is your embryo suitor? " 

"One Lichtenfeld; mind you keep it secret." 

" Dear me, I thought he was one of your young men." 

" So he was once, in Cairo ; but now he comes here to see 
Alexa, and is scarcely civil to me. If I weren't a generous 
stepmother I should bite." 

"Are you sure, my dear, that it isn't you he admires?" 

"Absolutely certain, Ian dear. A good part of the 
world's sane enough, you know 1 " She pushed him gently 
out of the door, and began to dress. 

Angelica dressed very quickly. In twenty minutes she 
was req>lendent as an empress, her long heroic lines close 
draped in a cerise and silver brocade, with drooping wings 
of gauzy, cherry-coloured stuff fluttering from her superb 
shoulders in a wide line down her back. She wore an enor- 
mous tiara of rubies and diamonds arranged low on her 
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dark curls^ a veritable breastplate of the same jewels, and 
three strings of large faultless pearls, from which her throat 
rose like a column, the throat the imagination restores to 
the " Victory of Samothrace." 

When she had gone forth from the worshipful hands of 
Dobson, the latter began straightening the tumbled bed. 
She started suddenly as her hands came in contact with 
something warm and plastic. She drew aside the moun- 
tainous down cover at the foot of the bed. There, curled 
up in a ball, his knees tucked under his chin, was Master 
Paul, fast asleep. She carried him off unconscious to his bed. 

Meanwhile Lord and Lady Ian were being announced at 
the Russian Embassy. 

It was the most beautiful ball of the season, small and 
what is termed "select," which, of course, depends upon 
what sort of persons one is selecting. If one had been 
selecting bores, you and I might have considered it not un- 
successful. 

There were ** Kammerherre *' in their element, hung 
round with heavy orders, Maltese Knights in their scarlet 
and black velvet, lending a fine air of chivalry and feudal- 
ism, and the dancing element largely supported by the Garde 
du Corps, in scarlet and white, because of the Emperor's 
presence, the Hussars from Potsdam, and the Garde Cu- 
rassiers, with a few lovely sky-blue uniforms of the " Erste 
Garde Dragoner " scattered in. Some old cronies were en- 
joying themselves in a comer. His Majesty always man- 
aged to have an animated "jeu de mots," or interesting 
discussion, with one of the clever people in the room; he 
had an excellent " scent " for intellect. He had got hold 
of an architect friend of his, whom he always detained 
twenty minutes or half an hour. As many people as could 
do so discreetly stood near agape, listening. 

Few of the young girls looked as if they were enjoying 
themselves. Most of them had a stiff, prim expression on 
their phlq;matic faces, or looked frightened as if they were 
afraid they might relax from their rigid decorum, lose 
** Fassung," become what is most unseemly, " ausgelassen," 
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unbend and be natural. They behaved like little machines 
of appropriateness, which had been wound up and must 
run off in a certain way. All originality, all initiative had 
been quashed in them as a thing unfitting. In consequence 
there was a great monotony about them. Nearly all of 
them had plump white arms and peach-blossom faces, the 
majority yellow or fawn-coloured hair, brushed back smooth 
and straight, and arranged at the nape of the neck in a 
tight-twisted plait like a small doormat. This manner of 
dressing the hair was universal amongst them, and seemed 
to be as inviolable as a religious rite, so that the girl with a 
beautifully shaped head looked quite like a girl with an 
ordinary pumpkin one. Into the fawn-coloured hair of 
many of them was twisted a bit of pink or blue ribbon, or a 
wreath of small pink or blue flowers was primly and se- 
dately set upon it. These proper, plump figures arrayed 
in simple and often ill-cut, ill-made frocks, whirled with 
the gay uniforms, were dropped by the wall, were picked 
up again by another perfect uniform to whirl again, and 
so on indefinitely. Few words were exchanged, and those 
that were exchanged were exchanged often. 

"Have you still something for me left, gracious miss?" 
says a pretty little scarlet-coated Hussar, addressing him- 
self to a well-known belle, the constant recipient of the 
Crown Prince's favours. 

"No, nothing" — with hateur and an accentuated stiff- 
ness, in which the young Teutonic female tries to even the 
score against her in the future, to keep the male in check, 
lest he become more than even she can bear. 

"May I look at your dance programme, gracious 
miss?" 

She hands it over with an affected reluctance. 

" Here is still an * AJte-Fran^se ' — ^there are to be two, 
you know — ^may I have her?" 

"I'm sorry, but you cannot. I have promised her to 
Eckhardstein. He is yet not here." 

" J shall hope for better luck to-morrow night at the 
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Ministry of the Interior. Undoubtedly you will 'make- 
with ' that ball, gracious miss ? " 

"Of course." She draws a tiny little memorandum- 
book out of her glove, and hands it to him. He scribbles 
in it, and hands it back, clicks his spurs together, bows 
rigidly, and passes on to the next 

The music is beautiful ; it might charm bears to graceful 
motion. In the midst of the monotony of tow-heads, Com- 
tesse Ton-Ton's blue-black one is seen, wound round with 
the ruby ribbon. Rubies, uncut and long, like dripping 
blood, (bngle from her ears ; her lips are of the same hue, 
and her eyes sparkle with good-humoured amusement. She 
is dancing with one of the Emperor's sons. Their long, 
lithe bodies move in perfect harmony with the seductive 
strains. It is a pleasure to watch them, which many enjoy. 

" What a splendid-looking creature that Marietcheff girl 
is I ** says an English Duchess, who happens to be passing 
through Berlin, to an old " Kammerherr." 

" Yes, but she is not such a spring-hen ! " he replies, for 
he prides himself on his English idioms. 

The Duchess laughs. " All the more reason for admiring 
her ! She looks exactly like a gipsy queen." 

Ton-Ton catches the last words, and knows there is no 
one else in that room who looks like a " gipsy queen," and 
smiles. When her royal partner lets her go and moves on, 
she looks about for Renarino. He is tr3dng to make her 
a little jealous by devoting himself to an American at- 
tache's wife, whom he has engaged for the cotillon; he 
is one of the few of the "cercle qui se moque" who has 
not asked if he may have the honour of dancing it with her. 
A little wave of the anger that is bom of love sweeps 
over her. Then it is Bogi Lichtenfeld who says in her 
ear : " How about the cotillon, Ton-Ton ? " 

"I have the Crown Prince, of course, as mamma isn't 
dancing. Who've you managed to pick up, or aren't you 
dancing it as usual?" 

" I have got Miss Forth/' 
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She looks at him rather sharply. "Oho! Well, good 
luck to you ; I admire your taste." She wrinkles her nose 
in dissatisfaction. " Don't you wish we could have a few 
rubbers before the'fcotillon? " 

" You are * impayable ' I It would be just like you. But, 
of course, I must remonstrate. You really cannot" 

She looks towards the Emperor, who is just enjoying a 
good joke of Lady lan's. " Heaven knows he'd like it as 
well as any of us. Only" — and she lifts an eyebrow to- 
wards the Empress, who is chatting with the Russian Am- 
bassador as she watches her graceful daughter lead off a 
" Prinzen Gavotte " with her fourth son. 

That is like a beautiful Louis Seize piece of Sevres. 
Shepherds and shepherdesses at the Petit Trianon, in the 
memorable days when simplicity and grace and dignity 
joined hands, could not have moved in more perfect motion. 
The " Prinzess " holds her filmy frock out ; it is a full, flut- 
tering thing, like a rose with falling petals ; her slender fig- 
ure bends to the measure. She dips and is upright, and 
dips again. She is exquisite courtliness in her own person. 
They pass by the right shoulder in buoyant statdiness, their 
heads erect; their eyes meet, unswerving in their delicate 
raillery; they turn in the flirting tempo that suggests such 
elegance in coquetry, and pass again, and curtsey. Deep 
she bends and slow, and the Prince's bow is cavalierly. 
Now they advance ; six slim young ofiicers in gay uniforms, 
with their six ladies, and the Prince and "' Prinzess " lead 
them diagonally across the room, their finger-tips joined, 
their lips smiling, their eyes in one another's. The " Prin- 
zess " catches her father's eye now, and leads up to him. 
He smiles approval. There is a final deep "reverence," 
and the Emperor's daughter bends before him like a spring 
flower in the wind. 

Now they whirl off in couples to the quick gavotte step, 
and make room for the next set 

Rudi Stetchonyi has come to lead this off with Ton-Ton. 
His cheeks to-night are slightly flushed with champagne, 
and his eyes are sparkling. He is in all his Magyar glory 
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in honour of His Majesty, a sword jingling at his side in 
its jewelled scabbard, his chinchilla-trimmed coat hung over 
one shoulder. These two Hungarians lead off with zest 
and fire, and in a whirl at the end make way for those who 
follow. 

Qosc to where Rudi and Comtesse Ton-Ton have stopped 
Mr. Cunaliffe, of the British Embassy, that ''professional 
beauty of the Dips,'' is measuring the world with the eye 
of youthful pessimism. 

" You look like an adherent of Rossini at the * premiere ' 
of a Strauss opera, Mr. Cunaliffe," Ton-Ton laughs in his 
face. " Did we do it so abominably? " 

" Well, rather. Not you particularly of course, but the 
whole thing is so abominable.'' 

" Who's been giving you lessons in rudeness, or shall we 
call it by its gentler name — ^frankness? " 

" No. But look here, Comtesse Ton-Ton " — ^seriously — 
^ the thing is so idiotic I Look at those wooden-legged sol- 
diers trjring to point their toes! It's ludicrous! If they 
want to do those tricks they simply must wear knee- 
breeches. One can't dance minuets in riding-boots!" 

She looks down challengingly at the young secretary's 
own white silk calves. ** What an idea ! You are the bom 
reformer. I knew it the first time I saw you. Come, you 
must ^how them I '' 

" I ! " in affected horror. " I make such an ass of myself ! 
Good Heavens, my dear Comtesse Ton-Ton, I'd sooner be 
shot than dance! I never dance." 

Imbecile I * We won't make you come next time." 
Oh, don't say that, Comtesse Ton-Ton, for I rather like 
seeing other people make fools of themselves." 
Do you know what you are suffering from? " 

** Ennui, I dare say." 

** No, something more curable, something we all have, 
or have had." 

'* Then it isn't a malady." 

" It's called ' extreme youth.' " 

She left him to his annoyance. 
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Against the wall at the other end of the room Alexa was 
standing in a group of German girls. She did not dance 

Prinzen Gavotte," which was just over. 
I'm off," said one of them in her native tongue, as they 
observed the advance of a beautiful little scarlet and gilt- 
f rogged figure towards them. But it was not she that was 
" off ** after all, for he clicked his heels before one of her 
companions, and left the other standing there in annoyed 
though veiled amazement. She had been wont to regard 
the little Hussar as her own property it seemed, but he had 
got a new fancy. 

" I don't envy These ! " she exclaimed, with a curl of the 
lip. " Benthorst dances like a bear! '' 

" Thou should'st know," the other bit back maliciously, 
" thou hast danced nearly every cotillon with him this sea- 
sonl" 

" Look once at the Furst Lichtenf eld," the other put in, 
changing the subject. " Dost thou know him? " 

" Well, yes, he's been introduced to me, but he is noted 
for being very * snob.' " 

" Oh, he's the most * snob ' person in Berlin — ^in Germany 
we may say. But do look he is a beauty, he is 'bild- 
schon I ' " 

" Na ; * bild-schon * I would not say exactly, but * hiib- 
scher Mensch' — ^yes. On the whole, I suppose he looks 
better than anyone in this room. I suppose he is six foot 
two." 

" And his figure is without fault." 

" ' Tadel-los ! • And he rides I " 

" Yes, I have seen him win all the prizes at the ' Preis- 
reiten.* He rides like a centaur." 

" He is a shameless creature not to dance." 

" He never dances. I've never seen him dance with one 
of us, he is so divinely ' blasiert.' " 

"Yes, he is *blasiert.' Well, I for one can quite well 
manage without him 1 " the girl with the snub nose and the 
big frame snapped. 

Just then the big '' faultless figure " in scarlet came across 
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the room towards them. Yes, umnistakably he was com- 
ing straight towards them. Each girl's heart beat with vio- 
lent emotion. Was he coming for her? Each tried to 
look unconscious, unmoved, and each betrayed her feel- 
ings. What a triumph it would be to have tempted 
Fiirst Lichtenf eld, who * never danced/ to terpsichorean 
pleasures I 

He passed them both. 

"IVe scarcely danced for years," they heard him say 
to the third girl who was standing by them, and whom they 
hadn't even noticed — ** not, in fact, since I got enough of it 
when I was * Vortanzer ' at Court and had to lead forty-two 
cotillons in one season. But will you dance?'' 

Alexa felt a distinct pleasure. He danced beautifully. 
As she glided by she saw many people looking at them. 

She had a momentary temptation to repeat to him the 
conversation she had just heard. It would certainly amuse 
him immensely, but a generous impulse overcame it. She 
would not be disloyal to her sisters. 

** What is the * Preisreiten,' in which I've heard you've 
won things?" 

" Oh, it's a dull thing they have at the * Luisentattersaal/ 
where the officers compete for prizes which His Majesty 
gives out. I used to ride in it when I was an officer. Do 
you ride?*' And they soon made an engagement to ride 
in the Grunewald the first spring day of the year. 

The cotillon was under way, supper happily over with- 
out any ruined frocks. Lady Ian, who was sitting with 
the Excellencies at one side of the room, noticed with min- 
gled concern and content that her stepdaughter had been 
engaged by Fiirst Lichtenfeld. 

A lovely gilt sleigh came jingling in, drawn by three 
fluffy white dogs, and driven by a wee Esquimo all dressed 
in white fur. It was heaped high with white flower-baskets 
tied up with snowballs. A murmur of delight was audible 
through the swinging waltz strains. When all the royal 
persons had been supplied each lady received a basket to 
hold' the bouquets to be allotted later. 
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Then followed such pageantry of blossoms as had never 
been seen in Berlin before, all of snowy white — a trellis ar- 
bour of clustering, feathery rambler roses, that were cut 
and handed to the " Vortanzer " by a little *' cinquecento " 
page, garbed in white brocade and cloth of silver ; a white 
hedge of hawthorn was brought in, and a velvet-cushioned 
punt, pushed in on wheels, filled with lotus-flowers as if 
freshly pulled from some still pool, their hearts closed for 
the night. At last a great Easter-lily, like a magic pulpit, 
was borne in by four little people, easily mistaken for ** Cob- 
web," " Pease-blossom," " Moth," and *' Mustard-seed." The 
lily-pulpit was clustered full of white lilies, enough to have 
decked the Elysian fields, and in the midst of them, in the 
heart of the monster lily, sat a fairy creature, gerhaps the 
beloved " elfin-boy " of Titania's train. 

"Oh, what a little love!" said Alexa to her partner. 
*'Have you ever seen a sweeter child? But I should so 
like to carry him oiF to bed ; it's wicked to have him up so 
late I " 

" Are you so fond of children? " Furst Lichtenfeld asked 
her. 

" More than of anything else, I suppose, and I'm fond 
of many things." 

He was rather pleased with this characteristic in her. 
She would be a good mother, and the one doubt he had had 
in marrying an Englishwoman was that he could not believe 
one of them could be a good, a really devoted mother. He 
wanted a trustworthy, interested person to look after his 
heir, since he was going to the trouble of having one. He 
smiled at her in a " verliebt " sort of way. ** I like them 
too," he said, for he knew that every woman who loves chil- 
dren loves a man better for loving them. 

" Whose can they be? " she asked. " The darlings I *' 

"Oh, they're the porter's children; I know them well. 
Let's get hold of this one as he goes by." 

" Hansie ! " He caught the wee fairy by a filmy wing and 
pulled him up on his knee. But poor Hansie was in dire 
distress at this indecorum; his eyes filled with tears. He 
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rubbed a fist into them to keep back the big drops, for he 
was a brave heart, only the stimulus of undue excitement 
had weakened his powers of resistance. 

" Let me go, please I " he whimpered tearfully. ** They 
have told me that I am no real Hansie to-night, and that I 
must only be a fairy ! *' 

Alexa kissed one of his rosy hands — ^it was the pleasant- 
est moment she had had that evening, when they held the lit- 
tle child between them — and she bulged Lichtenfeld to set 
him at liberty, that he might scamper back to his compan- 
ions to perform his elfin duties. 

Lichtenfeld put all his flowers into Alexa's basket when 
he had favoured the " Prinzess '* and Comtesse Ton-Ton. 
He smiled at her each time in a more intimate way, and ar- 
ranged her blossoms in her basket so that she seemed to 
have more than any girl in the room. 

^'You mustn't be so lazy!'' she chid him with pleased 
remonstrance. *' Those are meant for the other ladies!" 

*^ It isn't laziness," he denied with another intimate 
smile. The greater part was laziness, though his desire 
to flatter her into a decided liking for him made up the 
other element in the cause for his behaviour. He arranged 
a spray of lilies in the basket, but the last lilies which one 
of the Royal Highnesses brought her would not go in, the 
basket was so crushed full of the beautiful snowy blossoms. 
She had to fasten them in her corsage, and when she floated 
back from the arms of the Prince, Lichtenfeld told her with- 
out a smile that he was a little hurt That was his master- 
stroke. 

At the end there was a ** Schlussreigen,'' in which the 
dancers spread out in a fan-shaped figure and go forward 
in long columns, first ladies, then gentlemen, then all to- 
gether to curtsey and bow a ** good-night " to their Majes- 
ties and their hostess. The ^^Vortanzer" was leading, 
then came the three or four royal couples, and after these 
Lichtenfeld and Alexa. One of the Princes chaffed Lich- 
tenfeld for sitting by his partner all the evening : '' Wie 
kommt dass vor, dass Du den ganzen Abend bd einer Dame 
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sitzt?" And Alexa blushed in confused pride and pleas- 
ure. 

"In that I've been set an excellent example by your 
eldest brother/' said Lichtenfeld, who was a chum of that 
illustrious personage. 

" It's pure laziness^ I'm certain I '' said Alexa without con- 
victicMi. 

When she said good-night to Lichtenf eld he retained her 
hand just one instant longer than is conventional. ''Ill 
just carry your basket down for you, if you'll allow me, and 
give it to your footman. I'll wait for you by the door of 
the 'garde-robe.'" 

As they walked down the fine staircase together behind 
Lord and Lady Ian, he was solicitous for her health. " I 
hope you are not quite worn out. Sleep late and dream of 
the fairies." 

When they passed two girls arm-in-arm Alexa heard one 
whisper to the other : " Have those two engaged them- 
selves?" She blushed to the roots of her hair and feared 
to look at Lichtenfeld, lest he, too, had heard. 

Lichtenfeld had heard, and also seen the blush. He 
patted himself on the back metaphorically. Well, he had 
been destined for these things ; it was no fault of his. 

In the carriage driving home they were all three silent. 
Lady Ian pondering the things she had observed and their 
result; Alexa trying to analyze Lichtenf eld's behaviour, to 
convince herself that it might have some hitherto inex- 
pressed meaning ; and the Ambassador thinking over a mat- 
ter of State he had been discussing with one of his 
colleagues in a corner of the smoking-room. 

Angelica was unusually tender with her stepdaughter 
as she kissed her good-night. " Sleep late, dear child," she 
counselled thoughtfully, " so you'll look fresh and rosy in 
the morning. You looked so particulariy pretty to-night. 
And tell Lake to put those glorious blossoms in water. I 
believe you got more than anyone there." 

Alexa went up to her little chintz-hung room, her soul 
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full of vague bliss. She had had a success^ and she im- 
definedly anticipated happiness to come. 

Angelica lay awake a long time, trying in imagination to 
picture all possible results of throwing AJexa with Lichten- 
f eld. She could not sleep till late in die morning. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE AMBASSADRESS CONSULTS HER COUNSELLOR 

THE Ambassadress sprawled gracefully upon a low» 
wide sofa in a most unambassadorial posture. Her 
long slim fingers turned the leaves of a little book of poems. 
She found the thing she had been looking for. A little 
straight line of thought furrowed between her brows, and 
she plunged in as into a silent pool, and bathed. 

She was so absorbed she did not notice the man who 
came in with a noiseless step and stood before her, his hands 
behind his back, looking down upon her in contented con- 
templation. 

With her eyes still full of wonder she looked up in- 
stinctively, and seeing her friend, smiled at him, with no 
sign of being taken aback. 

"How does my counsellor?*' she asked wistfully. 

" So, please your Majesty, well, well, well." 

" Come, sit by me," she commanded, as she removed her 
feet from the end of the sofa where they had rested. " I 
will give you a drop of wine from the chalice of the new 
poet — the only poet since Browning. Then well talk of 
earthlier things, and you shall advise me. Listen I 
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Teach how the crucifix may be 
Canren from the laurel-tree, 
Fruit of the Hesperides 
Burnish take on Eden-trees, 
The Muses' sacred grove be wet 
With the red dew of Olivet, 
And Sappho lay her burning brows 
In white Cecilia's lap of snows 1 ' " 

The slow cadence of her accents died, and they both sat 

silent a moment. ^* No one has ever reconciled Qassic to 
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Christian as he has done," she reflected. " What have you 
been doing since yesterday? " she asked, not as an idle ques- 
tioner, but as one who is deeply interested. 
Waiting for to-day," he answered seriously. 
Nothing more profitable? " 

** Isn't it profitable, since anticipation is -the highest re- 
ward life holds; and, besides, this one has been fulfilled?" 

"Well, I am puzzled," she turned off incoherently — 
** Fm puzzled about Alexa." 

" Leave her alone I " 

'' I do." 

" And has her own initiative got her into difficulties ? " 

" No. More of her and my puzzles anon. Fm curious 
about you at present. Tell me of your humiliations — ^what 
since yesterday?" 

He groaned. 

** So bad as that? Out with it I Fm mad to know, and 
throbbing with sjrmpathy already." 

" I have my country's honour in custody," he said with 
mocking pompousness. 

" Let me help you to guard it. Do you not trust me ? " 

" That's an idiotic question. Nevertheless, if one of the 
chamberlains had not ' brought down the house ' with it in 
the smoking-room, where I was dining last night, I should 
not tell you now. Fortunately for us both, he did not see 
me. There was no way to leap into the arena, or I should 
have defended the indefensible." 

" Are you over the preliminaries ? " She tapped an im- 
patient foot. 

''It seems the Emperor was conducting her to supper 
some nights since," he b^an at last reluctantly, '* and she 
was telling him in her glib French of the almost unintelli- 
gible accent that in our country girls before they marry 
always find some charitable employment ' I myself also 
did something, sir,' she told him, 'before my marriage, 
when I had more time.' 'Avant mon mariage,' she said 
(you can imagine it in her awful French) — ^'avant mon 
mariage j'etais nournce. 
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"'Oh nol*' the Ambassadress laughed, and threw back 
her head and laughed again. ^* I can't believe it I " 

*' It's only too true." 

"Poor lady!" she cried, her laugh subsiding. "Can 
anything be more cruel than ridicule ? " 

" Fortunately for her, but unfortunately for the rest of 
us and her office and its requisites, she is unconscious of 
it." 

" Would it help, do you think, if she weren't ? It would 
certainly hurt." 

" Scarcely the latter, and the first is impossible without 
the second. But let's speak of pleasanter matters." 

"Certainly, dear friend" — ^she laid a hand sympathet- 
ically on his arm — ^" but you know it's a marvel these things 
don't happen constantly instead of only occasionally, when 
you consider the mad party-policy methods your country 
employs of manufacturing Ambassadors out of successful 
merchants or erstwhile bank-clerks, or schoolmasters, or 
newspaper reporters, or what not, but the men who've grown 
up in the service. Don't you agree?" 

" Of course I agree," he groaned. " I suppose they think 
if a man's been successful in one thing in life, he's apt to 
make a success of another." 

" Then there's the comfortable evasion of giving proper 
salaries and proper Embassies by sending people who can 
supply their own. Then they may well say that they breed 
patriots who save their country with purse and pride — but 
they don't breed Ambassadors for all that." 

" A few," he protested. 

"Very few if you compare them to their foreign col- 
leagues. You'd make a splendid one, but youll never g^ 
the job. They'll say you know too much about diplomacy, 
having been in the service all your life. Besides, you won't 
go home and go into politics, or pay the campaign expenses 
of the victorious party, which is — so I've been told — the 
price of an Embassy in your country." 

There was a short silence. "You have studied us to 
some purpose," he said, smiling. "Most of my sincere, 
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democratic countrymen think that diplomats are the super- 
fluous and evil growth of a decadent civilization." 

They are not altogether wrong!" she laughed. 

Look at some of the younger men here. And are there 
many diplomats that work? And does not one man always 
do the work of an entire Embassy? Are not you that 
man?" 

He bowed smilingly. " I am proud to be so in your 
estimate if in no other's ; you are the apostle of labour for 
the leisured class, Angel, and I'm your disciple 1 Tell me 
about Alexa." 

"Alexa seems unsettled — she must marry." 

"Whom?" — ^with a frown. 

"That's the question/* 

"Could I be of any service to you?" he asked with a 
worshipful look. 

She laughed. " No, not you. You are not good enough 
for her, and yet ten thousand times better than anyone else 
I shall find. Besides, I need you in other ways ; I could not 
give you the post of son-in-law without forcing you to re- 
sign one of the other posts which you hold so admirably 
for me ! " 

"Then what's my cue in this affair?" he asked resign- 
edly. 

" You are to reconnoitre " 

" All's fair in love and war, I suppose," he said with a 
curious smile. " Whom, pray ? " 

She did not reply at once, but after some moments began 
speaking with a troubled hesitation. " You know I was in 
Egypt two or three winters when I was a widow ; Jack was 
in command out there — ^my cousin Jack Crewe — I used to 
play hostess for him, and — and we had a great ** 

" I know, you had a great following, and woke up one 
morning and found yourself famous for it Go on, dear 
Saint, don't be so shy of past triumphs." 

"Well — ^put it that way if it amuses you! One of the 
herd was a young man with whom everybody else seemed 
in love. I never could understand it Perhaps it was that 
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innovation in the usual run of things which caught his 
fancy." 

"Get on to Alexa — IVe no patience with the psycho- 
logical hypotheses concerning the young men of your past." 

" Don't be sniify — ^I'm getting to the more important part 
of the story. But to be direct, he's turned up, and is falling 
in love with Alexa." 

Ronalds made no remark, so she continued : 

" Now when I had him in hand I always considered him 
a most worthless young man, chiefly, I suppose, because he 
pretended to be so hopelessly in love with me." 

"Good Lord, are we all condemned at the same tri- 
bunal?" 

**My dear goose, why will you screw your own indi- 
viduality into every phrase — ^we were talking of Alexa and 
a possible marriage — I've never known you such an egoist! " 
She took his hand, and smiled at him with mild, deprecating 
humour. 

He took the hand in both of his. " Only don't condemn a 
man as worthless because he's got particular discernment." 

"That's just it, if he had only had discernment — one 
shouldn't, of course — but I can't discover any other reason 
for having thought him worthless. Very likely — quite in- 
dubitably — ^he's sown the usual prescribed wild oats. I've 
never heard a word about it. He's rather a fool — I sup- 
pose he's as selfish as most young men, and no more so." 

" Don't you think Alexa deserves to have one who is less 
so?" 

" She deserves everything that's good and out of the com- 
mon run; that's just what fusses me. But now let us be 
practical ; you and I both love Alexa. She's obviously poor 
— as whatever I've got goes to my eldest boy ; I've only the 
life interest — ^and she's not dashing, she's not a flirt, she's 
not heartless, she's past thirty. She seems restless, unset- 
tled, not knowing what to do with herself, and thinking she's 
no good to anybody in the world, which is, of course, an 
utter fallacy, but a fallacy one can't remove from the head 
in which it is once implanted. She has no hobby to take 
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refuge in, and having no fortune she can't go off and build 
a cottage of her own and do landscape gardening, or buy a 
Greek island and restore temples. There she is; she has 
nothing to do, and has outgrown the occupation of simply 
swimming from day to day and most nights in the shallow 
little pool of society. She has no art to buoy her out upon 
deep seas, and no vocation to put out in. She simply must 
have a husband. I can't see her floundering a'bout in her 
misery, in that little pool where everyone splashes everyone 
else any longer 1 With two or three babies she would be 
transformed. A far horizon, then, and a long journey 
worth setting out on ! " 

" Provided the crew of the ship— her one-man crew and 
captain in one — is trustworthy, eh ? " 

" That's the point. He must be trustworthy. I can't 
send her out to be wrecked. Now let me tell you what's 
known of him before I disclose his identity. But, as a 
matter of fact, exactly nothing's known of him, nothing 
bad and likewise nothing good. He's much loved of many 
ladies, and he's obviously falling in love with Alexa. He 
comes here constantly " 

"Are you certain it's Alexa?" 

" Quite positive ; he never looks at me '' 

" That's a bad sign ! " 

" Nothing of the sort, considering he looks all the time at 
her, without any shame at being detected." 

"And she?" 

" Is covered with confusion and professes utter indiffer- 
ence, which is positively convicting." 

" It isn't. Are you going to tell me his name? " 

" Yes ; but don't say anything against him on the strength 
of your vivid imagination, and you must try to find out 
what you can of him for me and for Alexa's sake." 

" Agreed." 

" It is Lichtenf eld." 

Ronalds frowned and sat ominously speechless. 

" Well,*' he said finally, " of course, I can't say anything 
as I've promised — ^I know nothing against him. I'll find 
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out what I can for you. And now I must go. What of 
to-morrow? Or will you tell me to-night? " 

" Yes, at the War Minister's. I must look to see what 
* business ' I've got to get through with, but I should think 
six to seven would be the best hour. Keep that.'* 

He kissed her hand although they were both Anglo-Sax- 
ons ; sometimes it is convenient that in " Rome one may do 
as Romans do." "Don't tire yourself," he added with a 
concerned look. 

Before he got to the door it was thrown open by Paul. 
Lady Ian caught him up and kissed him. 

*"Oh, dear Angel!" the child cried, struggling to free 
himself, '* if you must kiss someone, couldn't you kiss Ron- 
ney?" 

She released him unperturbed, and smiled at her friend. 
" He might enjoy it even less, Papagei." 

Ronalds interposed. " There's no good jumping to con- 
clusions before one's investigated." 

Lady Ian thought it unnecessary to explain to the child 
that one did not kiss one's men-friends in that open way, 
no matter how much one saw of them. "Where've you 
been, Papagei? What doing?" 

"That's just what I came to tell you, Angel-Mother,'* 
Paul answered importantly. " Tve been with Alex ; she's 
been crying." 

" Crying? " the other two exclaimed incredulously. 

"Yes, but don't worry, she's all right now; she got a 
letter, and that stopped her. She's quite jolly now." 

" But Alexa never cries, dear child," Lady Ian went on, 
astonished. " I never saw her cry in my life ! " 

" She was playing some game, Paul, and you didn't catch 
on, that's all, don't you think ? " Ronalds put in. 

Oh, of course not!" came the impatient objection. 

Don't you think I'd have known fast enough if she had 
been! You silly! She was crying before I came in the 
room. And just because I'd never seen her cry before, 
that's how I noticed so particularly. She wouldn't let me 
in at first. I yelled through the door, ' Are you undressed? 
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Is that why I mayn't come in ? ' And she said : * No, Tm 
dressed, but I don't want you now/ So I pushed open the 
door, and saw she was sitting by the window, crying and 
looking out. She was not making a noise at all, only cry- 
ing quite quietly. She didn't notice that I'd come in. So 
after a while I said, * What's the matter, Alex ? ' And she 
said, * Oh, Paul, I told you not to come in ! Nothing's the 
matter with me; I've only got a bad head.' *Poor old 
Alex ! ' I said, and I gave her a good hug. ' But you never 
have bad headaches, Alex ; I never knew you to have one.' 
And I didn't think she'd got one either ; I thought it all put 
on. * That's true,' she said; *I never do'; and that was 
all. I poked about the room, and played with Omar Kay- 
yam, who was on the bed. By that time Alex had 
stopped crying, and smiled at me, and blew her nose, and 
told me to come over there. So I went, and gave her an- 
other hug — a good big one, till she cried, ' For Heaven's 
sake, don't! ' — and asked her if her head was all right now. 
So she said it was better, and then she asked me if I'd heard 
any more things about her like the ones I'd told her the other 
day. And I said, ' I can't tell you, Alex, because I've prom- 
ised Countess Rita not to tell you any more things like that, 
that I hear about you — about getting married.' And then 
what do you think. Angel? She burst out crying worse 
than before; the tears rolled down her cheeks, though she 
didn't make any noise, and said, ' So Countess Rita told you 
not to tell me ' " 

"But what were the * things about getting married'?" 
Lady Ian interposed as tactfully as might be. 

"Oh, they were nothing much, only jokes, I dare say: 
things I'd heard you and Madame Dupont say the other day 
about ' girls ought to marry for freedom * " 

" Absurd I Well then, go on." 

" So as she was cr)ring because I wouldn't tell her, I 
thought, * Golly ! I ought to stop this I * But I hated to break 
my word to Countess Rita — she is so lovely — I love her so ! 
Oh dear, it is always so difficult to choose which is the less 
worser thing ! " 
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The Ambassadress and her counsellor looked at each 
other, and although their faces wore grave expressions 
they both smiled. 

" He has found it out early, poor soul 1 " she said softly, 
and to the child : ** We all have that trouble, Papagei, and 

SO 

" Well, I thought, Fm certain if Countess Rita were here 
she'd wish me to stop Alexa crying whatever I told her, or 
no matter if I did break my word. So I told her." 

*' But what did you tell her, darling?" 

" Well, now, Angel-Mother, don't be angry with me 1 It 
was the only way to stop her, and besides it would have 
been a fib to tell her I hadn't heard anything more about 
iti" 

" I'm not in the least angry, dear. What was it ? '* Lady 
Ian pressed her little son's hand reassuringly. 

" I told her I'd heard you say to dada that he'd best make 
up his mind if he were willing to have Alexa marry a Ger- 
man or not. And that he'd said if there was nothing the 
matter with the German and Alex was fond of him, he 
supposed he couldn't make any objection. And then that 
you'd said there was nothing at all the matter with the 
German as far as you could see, and that he was very fond 
of Alex anyway, and Alex might even get fond of him. 
And then that dada had said, 'What German is on the 
" tapis " ? * And you'd said, ** I'll show him to you at the 
ball to-morrow evening." 

**Oh, Papagei 1 My poor Papagei!" Lady Ian kissed 
the little boy with tenderness and compassion, and he made 
no objection now ; he had forgotten his pose. " How badly 
you need to be packed off to school I " 

" And then, Angel-Mother," he went on, " Leeds knocked 
at the door, and he had a letter for Alex. And Alex made 
me take it, and what do you think? It was the same funny 
writing that you tried to make me read the other day, and 
I couldn't, with an ' L ' and a coronet on the paper. Alex 
stopped crying directly she opened it, and even looked very 
pleased. ' I say, Alex,' I said, ' I know who that is from. 
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for I remember the time his other letter came, and all the 
things the Angd said about him 1 ' Then Alex said, ' My 
dear precocious child, your career plainly is in Scotland 
Yard.' I hate her when she begins to * My dear child ' me, 
so I bolted, and at the door was Leeds, and said, * There's 
an answer, miss,' so I left Alex writing it. But before I 
bolted I called out, *He's writing you love-letters pretty 
fast!* And she cried in a great temper, * My dear child, 
don't be an idiot, it's only about dancing a cotillon to-night/ 
So that's all, and I came down here." 

He got little thanks for his pains. He was told by his 
mother: " Go now, have a run in the Tiergarten on your 
roller-skates." When he had gone she said to her coun- 
sellor and friend : " You see ? I hope you are convinced. 
But that poor baby I I must send him away to school. 
And he's only eight — and seems twenty-eight! — ^and soon, 
very soon, I must send him away to school, to a den of in- 
iquity ! It is always so difficult to choose which is the ' less 
worser thing ' I " 

Ronalds was silent " To-night at the War Minister's," 
he said at the door. 



CHAPTER X 

MORE REASONS FOR MATRIMONY PUT FORTH 

RONALDS wound up the day's business at his Embassy 
— which he was destined to conduct practically un- 
aided — ^at one o'clock, jumped into his fleet little motor, and 
was ringing the bell in the Wilhelmstrasse at five minutes 
past that hour. 

He was shown into Lady lan's bedroom, where she lay 
with a string of pearls round her long column of a throat, 
old lace and blue ribbons drawn into a Charlotte Corday 
cap, and set upon her dark waves of hair, and above the 
Japanese bedspread of flying cranes a portion of her wrapped 
in sweet-scented lace and linen was visible. A cigarette- 
holder stuck where the curve of her fine lips bent upward, 
and blue smoke filtered languidly out into the room. 

*' Bad heart," she said, by way of explaining her condi- 
tion. 

Ronalds perched at the foot of the bed after pressing her 
fingers, and looked with silent, sorrowful reproof at the 
injurious cigarette. 

" Bosh ! " she said, smiling at him. " It's very beastly, 
being non-nicotine, but better than none." 

Ronalds reached his hand for one in the box beside her 
bed, and snifiFed at it before lighting it. 

" My doctor has invented these unsavoury sops for poor 
derelicts like me," she said. 

Paul, who had been sitting in one comer of the room 

on the floor unnoticed, doing sums, got up at this juncture, 

and came over to the bed to shake hands with his mother's 

friend. 

"Hullo, Ronalds! I'm glad you've dropped in to see 
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mamma," he said with his mock grown-up air, for Ronalds 
had always made him feel on equal terms. " I think she's 
a little blue, and you'll cheer her up ; you always do. I can't 
do sums if you two are talking, so I'm off, and then it's 
lunch-time. I'm going down to have lunch with dada to- 
day, but shall I tell them to serve your two lunches up 
here?" 

No, I'm not staying," Ronalds protested. 
Yes, you are — I want to talk to you. Send up the 
menu, Paul, there's a dearl" 

Paul ran out of the room. 

They discussed international politics tersely, prophesied 
good sense for the Powers, and exchanged bits of the latest 
information confidentially for a few minutes till the lunch- 
eon was brought in. She told him the latest situations of 
her home politics, and in what they might affect the foreign 
situation. When the first course was served and the foot- 
man retired, Ronalds got up and pushed the door to. 

** And to turn to our more private conspiracies," he said, 
smiling humorously, " I've got some information for you. 
You know I never credited Lichtenfeld with the capability 
of a serious attachment where worldly gain was not to be 
got." 

" I know you don't ; you misjudge him on instinct. It's 
very unfair. What now? Are your instincts confirmed 
by conviction ? " 

" Just the reverse." 

"What then?" 

*' I hate to pry into other men's business, and I don't do 
it; but just by accident I heard yesterday on absolute au- 
thority — ^Rudi Stetchonyi, his best friend, who made some 
joking reference to it — ^something which convinces me that 
that man is in love with Alexa— or with someone." 
Out with it." 

Stetchonyi intimated that he had dismissed his — his — 
a certain well-known dancer in Paris, you understand — a 
month ago for no reason at all. And Stetchonyi pointed 
out very vulgarly that that meant matrimony. I only report 
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these things to }rou at your own request. It looks like seri- 
ousness/* 

" Old beast ! *' said the Ambassadress. '* I suppose he is 
really in love with her. And the deciding thing is that she 
seems to be with him. I wash my hands of it.'' 

" Not now, I should hope, Angelica. Stick to the helm. 
I suppose it will come off. At all events she will be a ' Se- 
rene Highness.' " 

"That's the first time I've ever detected an offensive 
Americanism in you. Don't talk as if I were bartering 
her." 

" Every marriage is a barter ! " 

" What a barbarism ! " 

** Why, so it is, but not of my making. Is there not a 
* giving away,' " said the champion of women — ** is it not a 
relative or friend who gives the bride away? And what 
about the man? Nobody seems to give him. From which 
we may deduce that he isn't given, but is the recipient of 
the gift. In the tenth century, as you very likely know, the 
first part of the nuptial ceremony was called the * gif ta,' and 
was performed outside the church. Then, of course, the 
man presumably pays a fair price" — he smiled in gentle 
irony — " he pays off the relatives by exempting them from 
the responsibility of their *gifta' the rest of their days. 
He pronounces grandiosely, * With all my worldly goods I 
thee endow,' and what sale could be plainer? As a matter 
of fact, it's rarely an honest sale, of course." 

The Ambassadress laughed. " Nine times out of ten it's 
dishonest, obviously, as very often the man's got no worldly 
goods whatever to * endow ' with, and the bride is heavily 
endowed or dowered 1 " 

" See, you cannot deny that every marriage is a barter, 
and you call me a barbarian ! " 

" Dear Ronney, you are the most civilized of us all. Am 
I not frequently coming to you for tutelage in overcoming 
the barbarisms of our world?" 

" I learned democracy in your country," he said ; " rudi- 
ments of higher civilization I picked up in my own," 
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" Never was truer paradox spoken. An American must 
learn democracy in monarchy; the highest school, I should 
think, is Norway — ^the latest monarchy. We cloak our ram- 
pant democracy under the ancient, embroidered, hereditary 
Kingship, and you your plutocratic oligarchy under a con- 
tinual shouting of * all men are bom equal,' and a great deal 
of gabbling about * the Land of the Free.' As a matter of 
fact, your land isn't half as free as ours. At all events, your 
over- worshipped women have none of its prerogatives" 
— she smiled slyly — ** they mayn't smoke in the hotel foyers, 
though men may. Why may the men? Can you tell me? 
The women being acknowledged as superior creatures in 
your country surely should not be bridled and muzzled by 
men! What could possibly be more ignoble I Imagine 
muzzling Artemis or Pallas Athene! 'You are our god- 
esses, yes ; but we will not worship you unless you are care- 
fully muzzled.' Whatever bit of divinity is in us all equally, 
man and woman alike, surely is the glorious licence of free 
wfll." 

Ronalds let it roll off his back ; he was not for argument. 
" I very sincerely wish," he said, with affectionate mock 
maliciousness, "that there were a law prohibiting women 
from smoking in all places, in all countries, at all times ! " 

" What an immoral speech 1 You're turning Kant's glo- 
rious ' categorical imperative ' wrong side up ; you are for 
making a ridiculous universal law to fit your special case, 
whereas the philosopher, of course, prescribed the shaping 
of every individual act to fit a universal law." 

" I should be spared sleepless nights at least." 

** I'm glad you are not Solon " — she took a long breath 
of the smoke — '* but, Ronney dear, one could almost swear 
off for a week for the sake of your sweet absurdity ! " 

'* Will you?" 

" N — no, I won't. It would be acknowledging you more 
my master than is good for you. These are harmless," she 
reiterated, fUtering the smoke through her nostrils. " I 
keep telling you that they're prescribed by my doctor ! " 

" What a long way we've wandered ! " He held a little 
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jade bowl for her that she might deposit her cigarette in it 
while she ate her salad. 

'* Do you know what the great Elizabeth said about smok- 
ing as long ago as the middle of the last century? " 

" Dear Angel, I know you scorn dates, but what has the 
* great Elizabeth ' to do with the last century ? As far as 
I recollect, the only gentleman indulging his taste foe 
a 'Virginia' in her day was punished with a basin of 
cold " 

" You're certainly very distrait to-day, Ronney," she put 
in with a disapproving shake of the head. " Elizabeth B. B., 
of course, and who has a stronger claim to be called the 
'great Elizabeth'? It was only my making allowance for 
the absurd way that English history is taught, without the 
least regard for the relative values that perspective of the 
centuries determines, that made me say ' middle of the last 
century.' " 

" But few subjects swear allegiance in the realm of poetry, 
and none but a subject would acknowledge it a world power, 
whereas nobody living would deny Great Britain that — »^" 

" One's a temporal, the other a spiritual, kingdom, that's 
all. We are not half so familiar with the names of the 
Greek Queens, unless, like Jocasta, some poet happened to 
fancy them, as we are with Sappho's. But wasn't it clever 
of the ' great Elizabeth ' to say as long ago as the middle of 
the last century that a cigarette was decidedly a woman's 
affair? And even with such high patronage as that for 
them it has taken you ' highly civilized people ' in the States 
over sixty years to get over the idea that they in no way 
imperil a woman's womanhood. Why on earth it should im- 
peril a woman's womanhood to smoke more than a man's 
manhood I cannot conceive I And yet a small boy lights his 
first cigarette with great bravado, thinking he is displaying 
a sure sign of mature masculinity. The ideal thing would, 
of course, be to do nothing unnecessary to the highest de- 
velopment of body, brain, and soul. And cigarettes are a 
superfluous, harmless little pleasure " 

" I dub you ' knight-errant of nicotine ' I " 
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"Just as the ideal marriage ceremonial which you criti- 
cized would be one in which the man declared before God 
that he was giving himself to the woman, the woman de- 
clared equally before God that she gave herself freely of 
her own will to the man, and if there had to be mention of 
* worldly goods,' it might be stated by each that their joint 
worldly goods would go to make of any possible children 
good and intelligent citizens/' 

Splendid ideal Why cannot we inaugurate it!" 
But I'm thankful to say that all marriages do not live 
down to the false and absurd ceremonial. There's truer 

stuflF " 

Your own, dear Angelica " 

You have an obnoxious tendency toward personals 
lately, Ronney. My own's by no means the ideal mar- 
riage." She shook her head deprecatingly. 

" It's the ideal arrangement for those who aren't born 
' Darby and Joan,' " 

" Perhaps " 

"You're both considerate, you're both free, jrou're both 
polite. I've never seen either of you invent a false show 
of the thing that isn't — which was once, perhaps — ^neither 
for the other's benefit nor for the public's. It's best to be 
honest — ^where's the good of pretending things that aren't? 
Neither of you ever pries. Whether you taught him 
or he taught you the futility of prying in other people's 
affairs I'm sure I shall never know. Possibly you both 
knew intuitively." His enthusiasm had run away with 
him. 

" You're gifted with powers of observation, Ronney, but 
I wonder you have the indelicacy to open a subject on which 
you've never had the honour of my confidence." 

He took the snub submissively. " It was not etiquette, I 
admit, but amongst a civilized people there shouldn't be a 
veil of etiquette to cloud what people mean " 

"Forgive me — I'm a beast," she said impulsively, and 
bit her lip to counteract the sudden emotion his sincerity 
and honesty awoke. 
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" How far we've strayed from the original * barter ' that 
we were talking of consummating ! " 

" My Heaven, Angelica, you do talk as if the two people 
most concerned had very little to do with it ! " 

" Dear boy, have you grown in wisdom so long and never 
discovered that the two people most concerned have 
always least of all to do with it? — ^that is if you mean by 
* least of all * that they are least of all free agents — ^and are 
only caught in an endless mesh of circumstance. Circum- 
stance in these matters is of some importance. Do you not 
know that it is always the hostess who sends * the two ' in 
to dinner together repeatedly, or the architecture of a 
country-house — ^no evil implied ! — or the runaway horse, or 
the Bayreiith opera that is the free-will agent? At least it 
is the man at the top of the hill, the * starter,' who pushes 
the toboggans over. This active free agent — ^'circum- 
stance '—only has to give its little push, and the two on the 
toboggan only have to sit tight and let it rip off, for better 
or for worse." 

" Often to land in the ditch." 

" Very often. But the trouble is that most of these cir- 
cumstances are inanimate things, or yet worse — unthinking 
beings. That is why I insist that you and I, who are in 
some measure the * circtunstances ' of this affair, shall think 
as well as act." 

"You're right there, of course," he agreed; "but why 
on earth should you and I be a circumstance — I flatly refuse 
myself I — ^why on earth should Alexa marry?" 

She looked at him seriously through a long silence, then 
she answered : " It does not seem to me that it needs an 
explanation, since I state it to you. You know me; you 
know I would only do it— <lo anything — for the girl's good. 
If she were a boy, you would not ask * why marry? ' " 

Ronalds looked past her as if down an interminable vista. 
" Women," he said slowly, " are generally accredited with 
the gift of continency." 

The Ambassadress grew red. It was not indignation 
purely, nor yet all embarrassment, but a mixture of both. 
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*' You speak plainly," she asserted, and after a moment's 
reflection : ** but plain speaking is best between friends. We 
were never given to sentimental miauling I Women are ac- 
credited as you say, and more often than not live up to it. 
But we concern ourselves in such phraseology too much 
with the physical. Must it not be a mental and spiritual 
gift as well as a physical? The girl is restless, tmoccupied, 
bored with life — above all, bored with her own necessary 
mode of life, as part of an Embassy, as forced to share in 
the absurd duties of an Ambassadress — my life-work! 
There a boy has every advantage over her. He can have a 
career, even if only a career as a mining engineer. Let us 
say not a career, then " — for Ronalds had smiled at the idea 
that all of his sex had careers — '' let's say a useful and ab- 
sorbing occupation. But a girl " 

"Oh, Angelica, Angelica! have I not always preached 
to you that women should have occupations the same 
as 



"But of course they should have — ^who is stronger for 
it than I ? — only their highest occupation is to have children 
and bother with rearing them. Can you blame me for want- 
ing to choose the highest for Alexa? Surely she's worth 
it I What nice babies she would have, with the right hus- 
band!" 

Before Ronalds could rejoin concerning the right hus- 
band, the * Ambassadress went blue-white about the lips. 
Ronalds grasped her hand, bending over her. He thought 
it was her heart. With the other hand he sought the bell. 

" No, no," she iterated weakly ; " I heard Alexa on the 
stairs. But she couldn't have heard I Bad consciences will 
give us bad hearts. Mind," she whispered, " if she comes 
in and you find a loophole, hang a nice thing of him in it. 
If there is to be a sale, let her not feel that she's getting the 
worst of the bargain ! " 

In the hall Alexa was heard calling to Paul that she would 
take him to the skating club, it being Friday. Presently 
she knocked gently. 

" Not through your lunch yet, you little gourmands ? " she 
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cried gaily, and both the culpable conspirators were happy 
to see that she had indeed not heard. 

" Long ago, darling," the Ambassadress answered her lan- 
guidly. ** We held a council of war over the pudding. Do 
ring for Waterhouse to take away the foul remnants." 

" Through the door I heard you extending a very nice 
invitation to Paul. I wish it had been to me ! " said Mr. 
Ronalds. 

" Oh, do ccMne too I Only I can't take you, as Mrs. West 
and Ftirst Lichtenf eld are coming by to fetch Paul and me 
in a taxi." 

Both the plotters observed an almost imperceptible shade 
of confusion as she pronounced Lichtenfeld's name. None 
but the most wary would have noticed it. 

" Lichtenf eld, eh? Ah well, I must give him precedence, 
I suppose" — ^Alexa misunderstood the inference, and 
blushed slightly — "at least, where all women are con- 
cerned," Ronalds added, for her relief. 

" It's Cicely West's doing, dear Ronney, not mine. She 
asked him, and four just fills a taxi, doesn't it? " 

" I hate the place, Alexa ; I never go," Ronalds assured 
her. " I was only angling for an incentive from you, and, 
since you refuse it, I'm well out of it. I can't skate, you 
know." 

"I remember seeing you stand on your head once or 
twice," the Ambassadress put in. 

'' But speaking of Lichtenfeld, he's the most admirable 
skater — ^the best here, I should say. Only I'm surprised 
you can lure him out there. He always professes that the 
people at the Ice Club skate so badly that it makes him sea- 
sick — ^which is pure affectation, for as a club they skate very 
well. I hope you skate well, Alexa, for he may admire you 
ever so much, but he won't skate with you if you don't.'* 

" Oh, I'm not at all counting on his skating with me," 
Alexa said smilingly, with just a touch of hauteur. "I 
skate abominably. But there are heaps of others there just 
as bad. Will you come out and have tea with us at Cissy 
West's table? I invite you." 
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" Thanks awfully. Now I've had the pleasure of being 
asked, I think I must decline the greater pleasure of accept- 
ing. 

She looked at the watch at her wrist. " Dear me, it's 
three already — ^ten past, in fact I They'll be here. Good- 
bye, Angd ; good-bye, Ronney ! " 

Ronalds got up and shook hands with her, looking with 
unobserved scrutiny into her face. 

"Enjoy yourself," the Ambassadress called after her, 
" and tell Bogislav I want him to lunch here on Tuesday." 

"Oh!"— Alexa stopped in the hall— " I think you'd 
better ask him yourself, Angelica dear ; Fm certain to for- 
get it" 

The Ambassadress gave Ronalds a comprehensive look. 
" All right," she answered. 

A few moments later they heard her running down to 
the motor at the door and calling to Paul to be quick and 
come, or they would leave him. 

" I'll go exercise horses for a couple of hours in the 
* Tattersall,' " Ronalds said ; " then, if I'm in better spirits, 
and not so peppery, I'll come back for a cup of tea. May 
I?" 

" Good boy,** she said gratefully ; " I count on it." 

" The die is cast," he said melodramatically, as he gath- 
ered up his gloves, his hat, and his cane. 



CHAPTER XI 



AT THE " EISKLUB *' 



WITH a rattle, a swerve, and a jerk that nearly sent 
Alexa into Fiirst Lichtenfeld's lap, the taxi drew up 
at the door of the ** Eisklub." There was somewhat of a 
crowd of all the skaters excluded from the rink during the 
two club hours clustered about the entrance, for the Crown 
Prince was expected. Lichtenfeld pushed his way through 
haughtily, and the ladies followed in his wake. Paul wrig- 
gled through the people like an eel, his skates under his arm, 
was in the rink, and busy getting them on, while the other 
three were still nodding "au revoir,'* as if for a lengthy 
separation. The two women then passed into the ladies' 
club-room, and Lichtenfeld into the men's. 

The ladies happened to have the place to themselves, for 
it was early. 

" Isn't he nice?" said Mrs. West, a sweet, childlike little 
woman, by way of opening a pleasant little talk. " I never 
really knew him before. I think he is hard to know. He 
doesn't care much about going out." 

" Be careful," Alexa almost whispered, and looked doubt- 
fully at the thin partition ; ** he'll hear." 

** That's true," the other returned, and to the woman who 
was lacing her boots : " Ja, bitte, sehr f est. But, my dear," 
continuing to Alexa with lowered voice, " it doesn't matter, 
as I couldn't say anything that he wouldn't like to hear." 
Then quite softly. ** I think him the most charming man 
here. He's almost like one of our own Guardsmen." 
Isn't that damning him with rather faint praise? " 
Don't be disloyal, Alexa I But how you could have got 
him to skate I don't know. I've been here two years, and 
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have never seen him skate except the first few weeks the 
* Eisklub ' was opened." 

" Perhaps it's your doing, Cissy ! " 

" Scarcely ! Are you ready ? " 

They stumped up the steps on their skates. Lichtenfeld 
was waiting at the top of the stair. He took Alexandra's 
hand to steady her, and smiled at her intimately, as he had 
at the ball — ^in fact, as he always did now. 

A number of people were on the ice, and many onlookers 
sitting at the tea-tables that formed a horseshoe round the 
rink. The band played a swinging waltz. Comtesse Ton- 
Ton and a blonde young man from the Foreign Office 
swerved in long, strong strokes on " outside edge " in time 
to the music. Lichtenfeld and Alexa stepped on the ice 
behind them, and skated along unseen by the preceding 
couple. Alexa did not skate well. Lichtenfeld had to sup- 
port her when her feet glided away too fast for her balance, 
and she felt his strength and his masterfulness. A certain 
sense of happy, relinquishing dependence springs up in the 
breast of a very feminine woman at the hint of a devoted 
man's physical — ^merely physical — ^mastery. Alexa, though 
the unsurest of skaters, felt that now to onlookers she 
seemed to skate wonderfully well. They swooped along 
like birds. 

" I could soon teach you to waltz," he said. 

*^ I should love to leanu Do you really think you could ? 
I skate so badly 1 " 

"Easily. You are splendid I One can see that you 
haven't skated much, but you aren't stiflf. You let your- 
self go — one must; you give yourself up. That's right. 
See how we fly along I Don't be afraid; I won't let you 
fall." 

Princess Ysenstein and Juan Renarino sat at the for- 
mer's table criticizing all those who made efforts. They 
laughed at this one who was slipping and stumbling, and 
at another's tight skirt, and at yet another who had come in 
a chiffon-dnlped creation as she was going on to a *' jour," 
and then they burst into suppressed giggles when a plump 
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officer and a straw-coloured girl sat down unintentionally 
on the ice in the middle of a waltz. Neither of these two 
able critics had ever screwed on a pair of skates. 

''This everlasting slipping round and round and round 
in one direction looks too silly; it makes one dizzy," the 
Princess announced, lowering her eyeglass and blinking. 

" There's Bogi/' said Don Juan. " I wonder who has 
lured him on the ice again." 

Princess Ysenstein put up her glass again. *' So it is, 
and with that English girl. She is nice, that girl 1 " 

" I find her too cold and too sedate," he said. 

Ton-Ton left her blonde cavalier in mid career, nodding 
him on, and skated over to Princess Ysenstein's tea-table. 
She leaned her elbows on the rail. 

'* You*re in splendid form, Ton-Ton," said the Princess, 
who was one of her best friends. " I think you skate quite 
as well as that little Klingerhof girl everyone makes such 
a fuss about." 

Ton-Ton paid no attention to the compliment. "How 
do you like my ' flirt ' ? " she asked in raillery, and with a 
flash of defiance at Don Juan. '' Fve never had a nicer 
'flirt'; he is perfection. If I always had such a 'flirt,' I 
should not have been content with duller people ! " 

" He looks a nice boy," the Princess said indulgently. 
"Shall I ask him for you the next time you dine with 
me?" 

" You must, or I won't come ! " 

Lichtenfeld had now deposited the tired Alexa on a chair 
at the end of the room between one of the secretaries of 
the British Embassy and Mrs. West, and was flashing round 
alone at top speed, and came sailing swift as a bird to say 
" How d'you do ? " to Nini Ysenstein. 

For many years he had always been — ^publicly, at least- 
one of his cousin Ton-Ton's retainers. He had been con- 
sidered as her property, save during some interval when 
he was making love to some young married woman. His 
affairs with actresses and ladies of another world had np 
official acknowledgment, 
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*' It must be your persuasion that lures Bogi on the ice 
to-day, after he had sworn never to skate in this rink again. 
I heard you telling him the other day he'd best skate for 
his figure. You're a successful creature, Ton-Ton ! " Don 
Juan said sarcastically. 

The successful creature shrugged. Just then Lichten- 
f eld sailed upon them. " Did you come to skate with me, 
Bogi?" Ton-Ton asked with her usual calm assurance. 

" I scarcely dared to hope for that pleasure," Lichten- 
f eld returned, mixing gentle raillery with a fair amount of 
seriousness. "You're generally so taken up with your 
various * flirts ' that you've little time for cousins." 

Ton-Ton was annoyed, but scorned to show it. " I've 
a new * flirt,* " she said — ** nicer than any of you ! " 

*' Come along now, then, before he captures you," Lich- 
tenfeld said with good nature, remembering that it was a 
good thing to show Alexa that he was in demand, and in 
demand by the most spoiled of women. ^ Go round with 
me once." He held out his hands. 

" I'm going to have some tea first. Have some tea with 
us," she commanded, giving him a chance to recoup in her 
estimate. 

'' No tea for me, thanks ; I am for skating I " He shot 
off towards where Alexa sat resting. 

Tea was ordered and Ton-Ton's " flirt " came to carry 
her off till it should be served. She would not cross hands 
with him, but buried hers in her big sealskin muff. ** Be 
careful, or I may bite," she said to relieve her bad tem- 
per. 

The blonde young man bent his soft pink cheek to her. 
" How I wish you would ! " he said. 

She laughed out : " How delightfully vulgar ! " 

*' I don't mind if it's vulgar ; I should love to be bitten 
if you'll promise to heal me afterwards." 

"People that bite never heal. No; but listen, Fritzi. 
Fve just had a horrid insult. There's no more deplorable 
creature on earth than a man wanting to marry. Don't 
look crestfallen ; I me^ to everyone but the person of bi9 
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choice. To her he is a shining image, a shining Buddha, 
before whom her pride can prostrate itself and know 
ecstasy. That is, most girls. I confess I never had a scrap 
of ecstasy over one of my *Antrage.' But, my dear 
thoughtful papa sifted out all the bad-taste ones before 
they penetrated to me. They might have amused me." 

" Why do you condemn us so severely?'* 

** Because the fact was just impressed on me that men 
wanting to marry are a vile breed. They are inconsider- 
ate; they are incautious, tactless; they are ^[otistical to 
the last degree, thinking only of what will further their 
plan and attain their object. They tread on one's toes; 
they loom in one's vista and spoil the view. A man in 
love is quite another matter." 

" Oh, you distinguish between them ! " 

" Naturally ; they are two quite separate things. One 
is deliciously insane, and forgets that you're in the world 
— forgets, of course, that there's anyone in the world but 
himself and the woman; the other is perfectly sane, and 
does not forget anyone living, as everyone can be made 
to move like a chess-piece on a chess-board that he may 
win the game." 

" Now, I wonder what has given you all these ideas," 
the blonde young man repeated, hoping that she did not 
class him as a man wanting to marry, which was his far- 
thest desire. 

"The man wanting to marry comes and talks to you 
for the sake of the effect it wiU produce on the object of 
his choice — ^jealousy, or a sense of her enviable position 
in getting him. The man in love — well, you know the 
man in love I " 

The blonde young man professed to know him in- 
timately. 

" Let us waltz." 

They waltzed, and finished in front of Princess Ysen- 
stein's tea-table, where Ton-Ton clambered up and sat 
down, and the young man swung himself up on the rail, 
and there entered the discussion pending on Madame von 
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Levy's hat. Were the flowers paper or were the flowers 
silk? That was the great question. They certainly looked 
for all the world like paper, and yet could it be possible 
that Madame von Levy, who might have had flowers of 
diamonds (and very often did, too), could be wearing paper 
flowers on her hat to the " Eispalast," one of the few places 
where she would be on view before society? Bets were 
made. The gentlemen, trusting their senses, bet on paper 
flowers ; the ladies, trusting their superior instinct, bet they 
were silk, and the latest thing from Caroline Reboux, '' who 
is always trying to make things look like what they aren't," 
the Princess added laughingly. 

" So are we all," Ton-Ton added cynically. " The only 
difference is that we others try to make cheap things look 
dear, whereas Reboux^ robber that she is, tries to make 
dear things look cheap I " 

" That is her * chic' Dear me, Ton-Ton, how shall we 
get our money out of these men?" 

" Of course, you can't expect us to know her," Ton-Ton 
addressed the men, ''though I think I am going to this 
season. They say she has the best cook in Berlin, and I'm 
tired of meeting always the same people. Besides, a few 
financiers might be useful, as the Englishwomen say. But 
don't you know her?" She turned from Renarino to the 
German. " She's the prettiest woman in Berlin I " 

Renarino exclaimed that he only wished he did, that he 
admired her immensely, and intended to make her ac- 
quaintance at the first opportunity. 

The German interrupted hastily without listening to 
what Renarino was saying. ''I do not associate there," 
he said with a curl of the lip. ** Da verkehr' ich nicht I " 

Ton-Ton looked at him pityingly. His little speech had 
settled him with her. She would look about for another 
** flirt" " Neither do we, unfortunately," she said. 

He was too obtuse to take in the full meaning of that 
"unfortunately." He hopped off the rail on to the ice. 
"I'll just skate behind her a little way," he whispered 
confidentially. 
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As soon as he was out of hearing Renarino said, vntti 
malicious satisfaction: ''I think your taste is deteriorat- 
ing, Ton-Ton." 

She had no defence ready, but gave the departing figure 
of her young man a look which admitted he was not worth 
doing battle for. 

Presently the young man returned no wiser than be- 
fore. "I can't for the life of me make out I'* he said. 
No one paid any attention to him. Ton-Ton turned her 
back to him ; but he was very obtuse, so it did not hurt him. 

The Crown Prince was now on the ice skating with little 
Countess Klingerhof . They swooped and circled like birds 
in perfect tempo; they swayed, and swirled, and swung; 
they moved as if skating had been their mode of locomo- 
tion since birth. Now they made long swinging half-cir- 
cles, now the slender girl dipped under their joined hands, 
now they took three short steps and pointed toes; finally, 
they floated into the " Bogenwalzer," dipping to the se- 
ductive strains. Many people were watching them, for 
no one wanted to collide with them, though one energetic 
young man who was practising skating backwards still per- 
sisted, and scuttled out of the way at their approach. Lich- 
tenfeld led Alexa on to the ice, and they skated directly 
behind the Countess Klingerhof with her royal partner. 
The backwards-skating individual had carefully avoided 
his Prince, only to come crashing into the following couple. 
His skate caught Alexa's ankle, and threw her violently. 
The Prince, turning in the waltz, saw it, and flew to the 
rescue, leaving his pretty partner for the nonce. He was 
lifting her almost before Lichtenfeld could stoop. Others 
came, but the delighted Prince would not give up his place 
to anyone. She had been stunned, though she was not un- 
conscious or otherwise hurt. The Prince reassured her 
smilingly when they hisid got her off the ice. 

" I must have looked a clown I How can I thank you, 
sir ? *' she blushed in confusion. 

"You did it beautifully. I never saw it better done," 
His Royal Highness cri^d, "J leave you in th^ gare of 
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my very good friend Lichtenfeld. I think him almost wor- 
thy of my consideration." He was fleeting over the ice to 
finish his waltz with the graceful Countess Klingerhof. 

Alexa and Lichtenfeld looked at one another and 
laughed. '' Tm so ashamed 1 " she said. 

" You might be proud/' he answered. " I don't under- 
stand shame in this case. What did the Crown Prince 
say?" 

** He is the most graceful, the kindest, the most delight- 
ful man in the world ! " 

*' Quite?" Lichtenfeld pleaded, lifting eyes to look in 
hers. " You make me envious I " 

She blushed. "Why, I thought him miles away, and 
when I fell he was the first ! " 

Except mel" Lichtenfeld put in jealously. 
Were you not ashamed of me?" 

"I should like to break the neck of the brute who 
knocked into you I " 

" He couldn't help it. It was probably my fault." 

" Of course it wasn't. He was skating backwards, and 
not looking." He took her other skate off, and led her 
between the tea-tables to where his cousin Ton-Ton and 
Princess Ysenstein sat. 

The latter was for making quite a heroine of Alexa, and 
the two men asked eagerly if she was not hurt at all ; but 
Ton-Ton only nodded very indifferently, and said, when 
the curiosity of the others had been appeased: "Here 
comes Karl, Nini. Now we shall win our bet, for he is a 
great friend of Madame Levy's — ^not?" 

Princess Ysenstein laughed. "Karl adores her. I am 
eternally indebted to her for amusing him. Yes; we will 
make him go and ask her." She gave orders for three 
more teas, and begged Lichtenfeld and Alexa to sit. 

"Leave it to me to manage him," said Comtesse Ton- 
Ton, and the clean-shaven, plump, blonde young man of 
washy blue eyes, who had married the quick, witty, de- 
praved Nini to save her honour, came and sat down by 
Ton-Ton. 
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" Not skating ? " Ton-Ton began. 

"Not while you drink tea, Ton-Ton," was the reply, 
with an effort at a devoted look in the washy blue eye. 
Ysenstein was always the lover of the woman nearest him. 
It was difficult for him to love any creature when she was 
across the room. 

"There is Frau von Levy," Ton-Ton suggested, as the 
latter flew by. 

"The nicest of women. You don't know how charm- 
ing she is." Ysenstein defended her as if Ton-Ton had 
cast a slur on her name. 

" Everyone is agreed that she is as nice as possible. What 
an outrage that a good-looking, well-mannered, witty — 
for I'm told she's witty — ^woman like that, who gives ex- 
cellent dinners — ^has the best cook in Berlin, in fact — should 
be sneered at and kept out of society by dull, stodgy, 
bumptious old frumps, who make up ' the world ' here! " 

"Isn't it I" said Ysenstein, with fervour, for she had 
struck his key, though he looked at Ton-Ton in slight sur- 
prise. 

" Never mind, in ten years* time she'll be lording it over 
all their daughters and daughters-in-law, and then she won't 
ask them to her dances. This place is bound to change. 
The Court gives 'em their cue loud enough, but they won't 
take it. And in most ways this country is so modem! 
But you're great friends with her, aren't you, Karl ? " 

" Oh yes, I know her very well." 

"And have flirted with her just a little?" 

" Possibly." 

"Have you made her love you, Karl? See what a 
charming hat she has." The lady under discussion floated 
by again on the arm of a Russian diplomatist " Nagioff 
is enjoying himself!" Comtesse Ton-Ton indicated the 
Russian. " I'm afraid he will eclipse you, Karl." 

Prince Ysenstein rubbed uneasily at his beardless chin. 
" Do you think Nagioff attractive ? I don't." 

" As attractive as you are ! " was on Ton-Ton's tongue. 
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but she repressed it. " I believe he has eclipsed you al- 
ready," she goaded him quietly. 

" Nonsense I Nagioff scarcely knows her." 

" I shall believe you if you can get her away from 
Nagioff. Noy not even then; for she has been skating 
with him half an hour, and will have enough of him now. 
I shall believe you are a good friend of hers, and that she 
likes you, if you can get one of those paper flowers out of 
her hat for your * boutonniere ' 1 " 

" Oh Himmel I " said Prince Ysenstein. " I shall have 
to put on my skates." 

" ni bet you a cotillon favour, to be paid to-night, that 
you can't get the flower." 

" Of course I can, Ton-Ton. How silly you are ! " was 
Ysenstein's unenthusiastic assurance, and he went off for 
his skates. 

When he was out of earshot Ton-Ton laughed immod- 
erately. " I've actually made Karl believe that I'd like the 
world one must live in made up of bankers and brokers, 
and whatever is rich enough to buy a very pretty wife and 
dress her at Paquin's ! " 

" You, of all people ! " said Nini Ysenstein. 

Presently they saw the plump Prince Ysenstein upon 
skates advance gingerly towards where Frau von L^vy 
and her Russian diplomat had stopped a few moments. 
Frau von Levy bubbled up with a suppressed delight at 
the Prince's compliments, and in a few minutes they were 
floating around the rink together. Next they saw them 
sitting on isolated chairs at the end of the room, as far as 
possible from curious ears, and it was not long until Ysen- 
stein cut across the ice triumphant, a blue corn-flower in his 
buttonhole. He stopped himself against the railing where 
Ton-Ton sat. She plucked the flower from him, and the 
two ladies fell upon it eagerly. Ysenstein's pale eyes pro- 
truded very far with indignant mystification. 

" Ganz richtigl " Ton-Ton cried with satisfaction. " You 
owe me a thousand marks, Renarino ; it's silk 1 " 
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"They may have been half and half," said Renarino 
with indifference ; " but I'm quite ready to pay." 

Ton-Ton's erstwhile " flirt," the blonde young man from 
the Foreign Office, looked rather tragic. He had just real- 
ized that he had lost Ton-Ton's " flirtship " and a thousand 
marks all because of that accursed Frau L6vy. He was 
to pay the Princess Ysenstein; the bets had been made 
thus. 

Nini Ysenstein felt a twinge of generosity within her; 
she leaned over and whispered in her debtor's ear: "As 
Renarino suggests, they may have been only half and half ; 
they often do hats that way. So well call it half and quits. 
Keep quiet ! " 

The young man looked at her in grateful silence. He 
and Ysenstein skated off together. 

All this time Lichtenfeld had been gazing at Alexa and 
looking to her wants and making her little compliments. 
They watched the Crown Prince waltzing with an Ameri- 
can girl, the girl chosen to be the recipient of his favours 
for that season. 

" There's Mrs. West beckoning to me that she wants to 
go home," said Alexa, and got up. 

Ton-Ton's manner towards her, which had verged on 
rudeness, suddenly changed. " Good-bye," she cried cor- 
dially, extending her hand. "You come to our ball to- 
night? And you must come early, Bogi — I give you a 
nice place for the * souper.' " 

Ton-Ton still smiled when they had gone. " The thou- 
sand marks has given me back my good temper, Don Juan. 
Do you know " — the three bosom friends were alone and 
she could afford to be confidential — ^"when people are 
intending to marry they are insufferable. They are * unge- 
heuer.' Bogi is so; have you observed?" 

"Is it so far?" 

" How far ? It is not far at all. He wishes to marry, 
that is all ; for what reason I do not know. He is not at 
all sure of her, so he plays a game for certainty. We are 
all his pawns. It is unendurable. But if one is unable to 
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stop it, it is best to push it through. Once married he 
might become normal again, less full of deceit; and one 
might like him as before. So I for one shall push it 
through, for I used to like Bogi." 

"Why didn't you marry him yourself?" Renarino 
asked. 

Ton-Ton did not answer; she bit her lip to keep from 
showing her rage. Nini Ysenstein began to pour oil, in 
the guise of more tea and small talk, on the troubled wa- 
ters. She thought it a pity Ton-Ton should be so obviously 
in love with Juan Renarino. 



CHAPTER XII 

MR. RONALDS TO THE RESCUE 

MR. JOHN JAY RONALDS'S mental machinery 
always worked most creditably when it had physical 
exertion to balance it. He jumped horses energetically 
in the "Luisen Tattersall," having the ring to himself, 
whilst all his philosophy and experience of life jumped 
within him over hurdles of convention and worldly insti- 
tutions. He was a Kentuckian by birth; and in Ken- 
tucky, I am told, all men are horsemen and a good per- 
centage of them still chivalrous. In this State and its 
neighbours there is some of the Lochinvar spirit left. 

He had brought three Irish hunters from across the 
Channel, and as they turned out phenomenal high-jump- 
ers, he intended showing them in Hamburg, in Paris, and 
in London. Mr. Ronalds, schooling for these competi- 
tions, was therefore tremendously in earnest in his 
jumping, which gave his mental efforts particular impetus. 
Every hurdle that he cleared, clean without a ** tip," gave 
his mind greater assurance that he would clear these mental 
barriers. The third horse he brought in was an excitable 
creature. Ronalds gave him a firm strong stroke down the 
mane to quiet him and encourage him in the right way. 
He had only bitted him with an easy racing snafHe, to give 
the creature no excuse for disquietude, but he ground and 
gnawed on it furiously. He sidled by the hurdles, ears 
forward, nostrils inflated, tail switching, and rearing as if 
to try his prowess of mounting in air. Finally Ronalds 
caught the trick of turning him sharp at a short take-off 
and giving him a sudden cut on the flank. The horse 
threw himself aloft like a fury-winged demon, twisted in 
mid-air, drawing his hind-legs clear of the rails. The 
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grooms put the rails higher. The horse took them with 
effortless swiftness, since his master gave him no alterna- 
tive. Four inches higher went the rails ; yet another four. 
It was madly exhilarating; the nervous stimulus was stu- 
pendous to a high-strung nature like Ronalds's. With 
every victorious clearing of the hurdle his moral courage 
was fortified, his argument confirmed; thus closely knit is 
physical and moral courage. 

The horse flew over the seven-foot rail like a white- 
crested Pegasus. Again Ronalds lifted him over; horse 
and man looked inspired ; and a third time he cleared that 
great height without a fault. Ronalds, drunk with success, 
called out in French — ^the language he always employed 
in Germany, refusing to pronounce a syllable of what he 
termed " the boor-talk *' — " Put them up two inches higher ; 
the horse could take the Tour Eiffel ! " But the horse was 
tired. The extra two inches caught his hind-hoofs as he 
drew them over in that remarkable twist. Next instant 
Ronalds was pitched heavily on his head. Tan-bark, how- 
ever, is soft. In a trice he was on his feet, had caught the 
horse, had mounted and lifted him over the rails. Though 
he was not hurt, his nervous system had received a severe 
jolting, and a faint dread sprang up in him, scarcely de- 
fined, lest a mental obstacle should cause him to come a 
like cropper. He slid from the steaming back of the horse, 
threw the reins to a groom, and, enveloped in a fur coat, 
he dashed out to his motor, and, as he rattled round comers 
through sleet and a sprinkling of snowflakes, his thumping 
head beat out an itinerant refrain that '^Alexandra Forth 
must not marry *that German.'" 

He scarcely knew Alexandra, he reflected, as he whizzed 
over the slippery streets at top speed, yet he liked her some- 
how ; he liked her too well to let her marry " that German." 
He hated Germans. He loathed their idea of women; he 
detested their treatment of them; he hated their conven- 
tions; he hated their ceremonies; he hated their worship 
of title; he hated their antiquated notions of life, their 
house furnishings, their food, their beer. He scoffed at 
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their coarse jokes and their slow wit. It gave him mental 
torture to acknowledge — ^yet he did, since he was honest — 
that he loved their music; he lived on and for their music; 
he could not listen to Italian music since he had b^;un to 
soak himself in German music seven years since. All this 
mighty antipathy growled and spumed in him when he 
looked on Lichtenfeld as possessor of Alexa. 

Still he did not love Alexa — ^he did not know her; he 
had never tried to come closer to her in any particular bond 
of fellowship or friendship. It was universally known 
that he was body and soul the property of her stepmother. 
He had loved the Ambassadress for years, and no shadow 
of any other woman had ever clouded that devotion. She 
accepted it sublimely as a goddess accepts, giving in return 
only what the law allows, but giving that generously. 
Sympathy she gave, kindness, consideration, infinite friend- 
ship, boundless good-fellowship. No aweing convention- 
ality ever troubled that generousness, no selfishness ever 
stinted her in her giving. If he sent her word at midnight 
that he must see her, must sit with her till dawn, no matter 
what state of fatigue she were in, he knew that somehow 
she would manage to drag herself to the drawing-room, 
receive him, and soothe whatever mental or physical pain 
afflicted him. This was one of those rarest things on earth, 
a true and selfless friendship— possible only in this age, it 
would seem, between Anglo-Saxons; once in a century 
only, even between them. 

Ronalds thought of her. They had never had an alter- 
cation. If he had not perceived the wisdom of her de- 
cisions instantly, she had always been able eventually to 
justify them. Even in the present case her arguments 
had overborne him at first. Now his monstrous antipathy 
rose to contest with them, and what the very woman he 
loved, who put forth the arguments, had taught him of 
Alexa's nobility and worth, cried shame upon her argu- 
ments. 

It was true he did not know Alexandra Forth personally. 
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and yet perhaps he knew her better than if he had known 
her at first hand. A woman nearly always knows another 
woman better than even a S3mipathetic man can know her, 
can judge her more dispassionately, and is not called upon 
for boundless imagination to conceive her views. Angelica 
had been the medium through which John Ronalds had 
known Alexa. In the course of their long friendship Alex- 
andra had been pictured again and again in every phase, 
in every fibre, to his inner eye. When the Ambassadress 
was in perplexity as to what course to take for her step- 
daughter's advantage she had come to him, and then the 
girl's character and tastes had been shown him as he prob- 
ably would never have discerned them of himself. He re- 
membered years ago in Constantinople, where they had 
been "en poste" together, when the Ambassadress had 
been in doubt about having the girl out there, owing to a 
certain disagreeable factor which was at that time in the 
life of the eastern capital, how she had given him the vivid- 
est impression of the girl's whole nature. " The girl may 
turn missionary among these infidels," she had said seri- 
ously, despite her laugh, "and then what are we to do?" 
She had made him know Alexa was sensitive, though not 
sentimentally sensitive, generous, supermodest, having 
been brought up by an Early Victorian grandmother. 
"With a kind of intellectual spirituality instead of the 
little-spiritual intellectuality we most of us boast; an intel- 
lect that moves steadily, but refuses to cut capers. Capers 
are beneath its digni^; almost profound at times, never 
brilliant. It's the kind of mind that reaps no worldly 
praise. It is its own reward." So the stepmother had 
described justly and with great discernment the character 
of the girl. " Ah, if she had only had the luck to be bom 
in those splendid times," she had said more than once, 
"Alexandra might have been a Catherine of Siena. As 
it is, she is an undiscovered gold-mine that young men 
looking for flirtatious husseys will probably never take the 
trouble to dig in." 
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Possibly if Ronalds had not been so firmly attached to 
Angelica he might have taken the trouble to dig in the gold- 
mine. He thought of it now. 

" A * Catherine of Siena * marrying that German ! " he 
thought, and shuddered. '' It must be stopped 1 " 

Wrestling with this monster of the mind, he jumped 
from steaming togs into steaming water, and from steam- 
ing water into cool, fresh linen, and when he had donned 
the outer layer of hideous black appropriateness, was rat- 
tling towards the Wilhelmstrasse still wrestling successfully. 

His heart beat fast with his late exertions and with a 
doubting hope that he would find Angelica alone. With 
dismay he heard a contagious laugh ring out and the sound 
of several voices issuing from the door of her bedroom at 
the top of the stairs. He entered, greeted, and was greeted 
intimately by Lady Ian and her four guests. 

At her feet sat the dearest friend of her own sex, 
G>untess Rita Czirschky. She was an ivory and gold 
woman, like a chryselephantine Aphrodite, with just a flush 
of colour which came and went. The Italian Ambassador 
had said of her once at Court : ** Paride Bordone has sent 
her back to us from his studio in Paradise,'' and the Em- 
peror, to whom it had been said, laughed approvingly, and 
called her from that day " die Paris Bordone.'* If she had 
cared for the world, she might have been its idol, but she 
cared only for her friends. Her real passion — and she had 
an unusual amount — ^was for her ugly, amusing husband, 
for her three beautiful children, and for plastic art. In an 
amateur way she did sculp herself, had modelled her chil- 
dren over and over again^ had made charming low-reliefs 
of some of her friends, and had an interesting studio. But 
her most inmost heart was for collecting. Every year 
she journeyed to Hellas in company with a delightful old, 
bearded, spectacled archaeologist, and passed happy weeks 
at Delos, at Delphi, at Olympia, or Mykaene, or wherever 
excavations were going on. That she had in her possession 
a fifth-century girl's head which might have shone as one 
of the jewels in the Vatican and been starred in all the 
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guide-books everybody knew; how she came by it nobody 
knew, not even the tactful, ugly husband. Before this head 
that was broken off at the neck, and, though slightly dis- 
figured by the ages, not marred by any restoration, she 
ivould sit for hours of a day in contemplative silence, run- 
ning her finger-tips over the rough, ivory-hued surfaces. 
This woman sat at the foot of Angelica's bed, and laughed 
at what had been said as Ronalds entered the room. Then 
she said : " But is she not a harmless little person ? " 
When she caught sight of Ronalds's dismayed face she 
added : ** Selfish Ronney I He looks as if he wishes us 
all away. But content yourself, we're none of us going 
just yet, unless we should see the same expression appear- 
ing on the Angel's face," 

" The Angel " protested : ** If you should go it would 
necessarily hasten his departure. But speaking of that 
little American newly arrived amongst us, as you say, she 
really means well ; only one cannot ask her to a State din- 
ner — she puts her elbows on the table." 

" Then of course one can't," the Countess Rita agreed. 

*' That is something one simply can't have, and she seems 
utterly unconscious of it, and lolls like a 'gamine' when 
everyone else is sitting stiff as a poker." 

Ronalds sprang to the rescue of his countrywoman. 
" But everyone lolls in these days ; stiff days have passed 
away with the Victorian era." 

" Everyone lolls at the proper time, Ronney dear. But 
if you ask German Royal Highnesses to dine with you 
they do not loll — ^nor ever will while they are unextinct. 
You need not dine with them — ^they do not care — but if 
you do you must accept their conditions— conditions of 
respect and formal courtesy. So your little compatriot 
must learn manners before she dines at a 'State dinner — ^at 
least, in this house." 

'' But is there any question of having to ask her to a 
State dinner?" asked Barendorff, a charming man, who 
held one of the chief posts in the royal household. " She 
is the wife of a third secretary — ^not?" 
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'* Yes, but she had a letter to me from a particular friend 
in Washington. I should like to ask her to dine with some 
of the young married Princes, only one can't, of course, if 
she has those tricks. I saw it happen at her own Embassy, 
where she had both elbows — ^such pretty elbows— on the 
table, as if she were in a Hofbrauhaus. But I quite for- 
got you were there, Herr von Barendorffl Have I put 
her in your black books and spoilt her chances at Court?" 

'* Of course not," the Master of Ceremonies assured her. 
**What could I do? They all get asked to the first and 
third balls, and elbows won't prevent that, as she'll sit at 
supper where only lieutenants and secretaries can admire 
them." 

" I wish the balls were over,*' the Ambassadress sighed. 
** I really don't see how I can manage another unless I'm 
permitted to sit through it, which, thank Heaven I I'm never 
allowed to do. His Majesty is so kind. I think I'll send 
Alexa with you, Rita, next Wednesday night. Tell me," 
she continued, smiling tantalizingly at the Master of Cere- 
monies, " is what I hear authentic, that His Majesty terms 
us all collectively ' the diplomatic cattle ' ? " 

Herr von Barendorff laughed inordinately, as if the epi- 
thet were new to him. " Perhaps," he said with consum- 
mate diplomacy, ** your informant mistook the German word 
' Vieh ' for the French word ' vie ' I " 

Ronalds chafed under this tittle-tattle and longed for 
the activities of a St. George in behalf of the maiden. The 
German dragon roared in his head, but he sat powerless. 
He exchanged a few words now and then with the sad- 
eyed young Italian, one of Angelica's most recent victims, 
who sat under her spell as a convalescent sits in the sun- 
shine. The other visitor was Anunziata Cazaderos, who 
hero-worshipped Angelica to an almost absurd degree and 
never missed a day in coming to see her. She was some 
years younger than Alexandra, but ancient in worldly wis- 
dom, and had, as it was put by Ton-Ton MarietchefF, whose 
best friend she was^ elected to consort with the married set 
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instead of the raw g^rls i£nd fledgling lieutenants after she 
had attained her twenty-fifth year. 

The Countess Rita begain to tell of a recent acquisition, 
which she professed caused her delirious excitement. 
** You must see it, Angd, it's a terra-cotta, undoubtedly a 
Donatdlo. Bode says so/' 

Everybody laughed, and all expressed a keen curiosity 
to see it ^Only don't put all your faith in Bode, Rita 
darling. As a rule he's right, but your object may happen 
to be the exception which proverbially proves the rule, 
and then you will have that unpleasant experience of hav- 
ing put all your patrimony into a fake." 

^'But I have as much faith in you as in any expert, 
Grafin," the Master of Ceremonies consoled her. 

" Thanks I And so have I myself," she declared, laugh- 
ing at her own conceit " Ton-Ton Marietcheff has seen 
my terra-cotta." 

" She told me,** put in Anunziata, " she was enraptured, 
was quite of your opinion." 

'^ And she also is very keen, has been to heaps of sales 
with her mother." 

** Ton-Ton is a funny girl," someone said. 

** What is she up to now ? " Countess Rita asked, rather 
turning to Anunziata for information. 

** How do you mean ? " 

"Is she to marry at last?" the Master of Ceremonies 
inquired in his ignorance. 

"Whom? Don Juan Renarino?" Angelica had asked 
before anyone could answer the first question. "Surely 
not someone else after these years of playing with him? 
Is she engaged, Anunziata?" 

"Certainly not!" Ton-Ton's friend burst out in great 
indignation. "Why should she marry?" 

Ronalds saw an opening. " Why should she ? " he echoed 
with doubled indignation. 

Angelica raised a questioning eyebrow, and looked at 
him. Was this mutiny? But she knew the wisdom o£ 
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non-aggressiveness. " Well, I don't know," she said 
mildly ; " perhaps not." 

Anunziata thanked her with her eyes. " Now, my dear 
Angel, am not I quite well off without a husband ? " 

"You are for the nonce," Angelica said, with a disap- 
proving smile ; " but the fact that you are, does not neces- 
sarily apply to Ton-Ton or anyone else." 

" Ambassadors' daughters never marry," said Countess 
Rita, with a sly smile at Anunziata. ^'It is a habit they 
have." 

"They have no need," Anunziata said with superior- 
ity. 

"That is just the point." Ronalds got in his word at 
last. " No woman has, or ought to have, a need other 
than the one a man has." 

Everyone looked a little startled, and the Master of Cer- 
emonies frowned at him and turned deprecatingly towards 
the only " jcune fille " in the room. 

" Some women think they are driven by pecuniary 
needs." 

" Do you mean starvation ? " 

" No ; bills from Paquin." 

" Well, those deserve what they get." 

" We are two wedded individuals against four celibates. 
It is unfair," said the Ambassadress, wishing to quell the 
argument before it got too hot, and she should be forced 
to express her whole opinion. Had she not won a convert 
in her Ronney, after all? 

" But I'm on Ronney's side I " the revolutionary Coun- 
tess Rita exclaimed. " I'm against the old-fashioned ideas 
we have in Italy of marr)ring every girl at eighteen or 
shutting her in a convent I " 

" Nevertheless, neither in England nor in America, 
where natural selection has greatest licence, do marriages 
seem more successful." The Ambassadress stood by the 
old argument. 

But you're all quite beside the point," Ronalds cried. 

It's neither a question of natural selection nor 'mariage 
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de convenance' which the world's still divided on, and 
can show flourishing examples of each. It's a question of 
a woman in our class having some profession open to her 
other than marriage. Marriage is never a man's profes- 
sion ; why should it be made a woman's ? " 

" Because no one thinks her fit for any other," said 
Anunziata. 

** Perhaps she's not," said Angelica, though she knew 
better. 

" I'm quite of your opinion," said the Master of Cere- 
monies, for he was a German, however nice. " It is the 
highest profession. We will dedicate it to women." 

Angelica thought, " I wonder if he knows my opinion?" 
but she said nothing before Ronalds burst in with : " It 
is not a profession! Marriage a profession! Would you 
put it on a level with sausage-making, and brewing, and 
diplomacy?" 

Everyone laughed as if at an anticlimax, though none 
was implied in Ronalds's voice. " Marriage, let us still 
hope, is something beyond and above every profession." 

" Still, there are matrimonial agencies," said the melan- 
choly Italian with a smile, as if he had had some experi- 
ence of them. 

" And Roman priests who take fees for getting men 
wives," said the Master of Ceremonies, a staunch Prot- 
estant. 

Anunziata was about to get back at him with some flip- 
pant comment on heretical methods, but Angelica said: 
" Don't get into a religious argument ; I fear for my ' ob- 
jets d'art.' " 

"You're off on the sidetrack of natural selection 
again ! " Mr. Ronalds repeated with disgust. 

" You must write a book, my dear Ronalds," the Master 
of Ceremonies said blandly. 

" I will," said Ronalds. 

" Call it ' Professions for Women,' or * No More Matri- 
mony.* " 

"You are mistaken," the prospective author contra- 
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dieted him. *' That's not what I want at all. I only want 
cleaner matrimony by means of greater equality.'' 

" Well, the vote will give women better chances in pro- 
fessions, Ronney/' said Angelica to smooth his plumage. 
" You can go to live in England presently under the con- 
ditions you like to stipulate." 

" That's necessary, of course, as the first step, but even 
that's not what I'm driving at. Don't you see ? " 

"You would have old maids rule society instead of us 
married women, I see," Countess Rita ragged him. " With 
that I'm quite ^ einverstadnen.' Anunziata, when you at- 
tain years of discretion you may have my place in society 
and welcome to it ! " 

" This is what I mean," said Ronalds excitedly, not mind- 
ing Countess Rita. " Not only should women who have 
to make their livings have professions, but just as men of 
our class have professions, so should the women of our 
class. Working women who are strong and healthy can 
go on working — ^provided they're not overworked, which is 
generally the case — ^and also have no fewer babies than 
the ones who don't work. Women of our class, having 
nothing to do for their children after they've had them, 
could very well have a profession as well. Then no one 
would bother them to marry for the sake of being married, 
nor think that that was the only thing open to them after 
a certain age." 

"But you just said," Angelica interrupted for his con- 
fusion, " that married, they could do it just as well." 

" Married or unmarried, it would be quite the same, just 
as it is in a man's life. No woman would then marry 
for pecuniary reasons." 

" Oh, some professions don't bring in much money, and 
some women have extravagant tastes." 

"Well, those are rather a low lot. There is an equal 
number of men who do likewise to balance them in the 
world. But reasons which seem to us less ignoble, and 
you told me yourself, were the causes of innumerable mar- 
riages " 
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''Reasons for marriage are as different as the myriad 
people who marry, my dear Ronalds/' Barendorff put in 
wisely. 

"No girl would be marrying for freedom, and no girl 
would be marrying for want of occupation and because 
she'd outgrown her old amusements.'* 

" Ronney, you are glorious 1 " Anunziata cried, and just 
then simultaneously, with a rather more warning than 
inquiring knock, Alexandra threw open the door, and was 
preceded into the room by little Mrs. West and followed 
by Lichtenfeld. 

It gave occasion for a general breaking up. The Master 
of Ceremonies went off to meet an important appointment, 
after hastily consulting his watch; Countess Rita home to 
hear her children's prayers; Anunziata to tell Ton-Ton of 
the hot discussion which her name had kindled, and then to 
rest for a ball. Only the Ambassadress's latest victim 
stayed to see if he could not get two minutes alone with 
her, and Ronalds to see how far the thing had gone be- 
tween Alexandra and the man he wanted to rout. 

Alexa, unlike her usual self, seemed full of ruse, like a 
flirtatious creature. Her manner towards Lichtenfeld 
might be compared to a mistress who holds a titbit before 
the nose of her hungry pet, and then pulls back when his 
jaws open. She was challenging, haughty, and relent- 
ing by turns. Ronalds looked on at the ccxnedy she 
played with Lichtenfeld in wonder, whilst Angelica en- 
gaged Mrs. West and threw a few crumbs to her hungry 
admirer. 

Ronalds marvelled how quickly this girl had learned to 
act a part. Alexa talked racing witH Lichtenfeld — a sub- 
ject on which he prided himself he was very eloquent. 
The girl must actually have been reading the racing news, 
and yet he was sure she had never bet on a horse in her 
life. To such lengths will women go to be pleasing in 
man's eye I Woe to the woman who has a close observer 
of the opposite sex when she is snaring a bird I Her sis- 
ters will be more lenient with her in these trespasses. 
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" We will go down to Budapesth for race-week in June. 
You'll come with Rita Czirschky. I'll stop with Rudi, who 
has a house there." 

They began to make plans quite intimately, and Angelica 
and Mrs. West seemed to treat them as if their intimacy 
were a matter of course. 

When the Virgin in distress has become enamoured of 
the Dragon, truly there is no field for St. George I 

Ronalds looked at his watch. ''Good Heavens! I'll 
miss the ' Vorspiel * as it is 1 " he said in dismay. 

" What is it to-night? " Angelica asked. 

"'Walkure,* if you're able, and have time to come in 
for the last act. Do; here's a ticket," he answered, hand- 
ing her a slip of paper. He made his adieux hastily and 
hurried away. 

Mr. Ronalds was a Wagnerian. Superlative in that as 
in ever3rthing, he kept a proscenitun box for all Wagnerian 
performances, and would let nothing interfere with his at- 
tendance. He drove direct to the opera-house, and got 
into his box just as the last lights were going out. He 
made himself comfortable in the back of the box, closed his 
eyes so that neither the fat " Siegmtmd " nor the unshapely 
" Sieglinde " should mar the glory of the illusion that sound 
created. Now and then he squinted through half-closed 
eyes, and saw vaguely the three figures at *' Hunding's " 
board partaking of their disquieted meal, or dimly per- 
ceived the two inspired lovers in one another's arms, the 
door clash (^en, the moon-bathed wood without; and then 
the peerless song of spring rose wailing, beckoning him 
to come into its light. An ecstasy like a monk's religious 
ecstasy seized him, and carried him high, high, higher into 
the very heart of heaven. 

As if each instrument were a stream of sound, ocean- 
bound, the music swelled and rolled, carrying the listener 
to where it tossed and heaved. It roared to stormy cres- 
cendo, and broke off suddenly, the violins crying on a high 
note as when Neptune spumes sea-foam through sunlight. 
All the elements were in it, speaking in the voices of the 
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ancient gods, the gods invisible, but their harmonies and 
discords heard. The dark shadowed in the sound — ^Alber- 
ich's cloak — the light played through it in fiery flickering. 
Majestic, god-like, it rose as if leading to " Walhall," when 
" Nothung " was wrenched from the oak. Then the lovers 
fled into the spring, sped on waves of song. 

For fully ten minutes after the curtain had gone down 
on the first act, Ronalds sat in the same posture, immobile, 
as if turned to stone. The applause had died, and the 
(^ra-house partially emptied. Finally, he got up with a 
deep sigh and followed the rest He turned his steps where 
a great concourse of people were devouring hunks of bread 
and cheese, tearing at sausages or buns, crying for more 
" belegte Butterbrodchen," and gulping down beer. There 
was pushing and scrambling for food, and much inelegant 
language. Now this might have sickened a less experienced 
Wagnerian; not so the veteran Ronalds. Here were 
shaggy, ungroomed men in loose black cloth or tight blue 
flaimels ; here were absurdly dressed women in white blouses 
and sagging skirts. They wore eyeglasses with gold chains 
over their ears ; their hair was brushed back to make them 
less comely. Some wore pink silk gloves, and others wore 
mitts. Some of the younger women were quite ridiculous 
in their inappropriate cheap finery. Ronalds loved them 
all. These were profound where music was concerned; 
here ran deep water. Here in these unfashionable exteriors 
dwelt souls which understood, which fully comprehended 
the language of music, the language of Music-drama. Here 
were idealists. He thought of a like audience in his own 
land, tiaraed, besprinkled with brilliants, all fresh from 
the hands of coiffeur and maid, chattering idle, worldly gos- 
sip, fanning with ostrich plumes, flirting, whispering all 
through the music, perhaps here and there a brave soul 
seeking to be silent and attentive, but overwhelmed with 
the unsympathy in the air.. He shuddered with disgust, 
and rejoiced that he was amongst friends. Amongst these 
he felt as an amateur, though he had probably heard the 
** Ring " of tener than any dozen of them put together. He 
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wormed his way into the surging whirlpool round the buf- 
fet, and struggled for a lemon-squash. 

The "Fanfare'* sounded the note of "Nothung" and 
strife, and recalled him to " Walhall/' 

The house was breathlessly still ; the curtain rose. Here 
was the god making known his will, giving direction to his 
child, and the " Valkyrie " yelping divinely for battle. With 
the swoop of her exultant cry she bore Ronalds aloft into 
the middle air, where gods contend. He bestrode ** Grane *' 
there, himself a hero glorying with the divine war-virgin 
in the bloodshed which might make him worthy to follow 
her to " Walhall." How she exulted in her divinity I 

In " Fricka's " pleading there was majesty, though she 
awakened no sympathy. Ronalds's heart was with the 
" Walsung," who had tasted the spring. The great waves 
of harmony bore him on, through the long leave-taking, 
through " Brunnhilde's " sublime forewarning. 

Almost subconsciously Ronalds applied the parable to 
modem life. A woman pursued, banned, dishonoured, for 
possession of her the man staked his life, and lost nobly. 
She was dowerless, he had nothing. Here, indeed, was the 
symbol of love unalloyed with material attractions; here 
was " Briinnhilde " holding out to him highest honours in 
" Walhall," the apex of all mortal ambition, the worthiest 
prize for all earthly struggle. He spumed it because the 
woman could not share it. The woman was more precious 
than these. 

Ronalds searched vainly in his remembrance if, in the 
world he knew, the parable had been lived. He found no 
instance. 

Then came the struggle. Bass-viols and trombcxies thun- 
dered, violins high-shrieking, and flutes flickered the light- 
ning, winds howled, the elements roared. ^' Siegmund 
took leave of her, left her swooning, grasped ** Nothung 
and rushed on the heights. Keen combat, and then the war- 
virgin confirming the just cause. Her call, clear and ex- 
ultant, piercing through the fury and storm. 

Ronalds almost went mad with the passion of sound at 
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" Si^linde's '' fearful awakening; and her dreadful cry 
of "Siegmundl Wo bist du? Siegmundl" to him was 
the cry of all womanhood for the protection of the uncon- 
scious mother, protection by that elected protector. 

Then thunderous climax ! " Wotan " rushes to keep his 
oath to redeem " Fricka's " honour at expense of his dear- 
est wish. Oh, mighty harmony wherein wrestle the war- 
cries of two divinities! Glorious contest of sound I God 
against God, "Wotan" against the "Valkyrie," and the 
all-god's spear triumphing in terrible music of victory! 

Ronalds interpreted the parable again. An oath sworn 
under protest, a man — or the old hero-deity on which we 
still model our perfect man in modem times — must keep 
to vindicate his honour. Though the just are slain, though 
the beloved sacrificed, though the dearest child banished 
for ever, though a mother is left to perish, a child bom 
fatherless, though destmction and extinction follow each 
other, though worlds rock and go under, let him keep to 
the oath, let him keep his honour spotless. 

Ronalds smiled sardonically as he saw the absurdity of 
our most sacred ideals in "Wotan's" and "Fricka's" 
world-shattering " honour ! " 

The " Valkyrie " only was free of that sham. Here was 
a woman, quick to the other, who was to bear the hope of 
the world. Ronalds was moved in his inmost soul. What 
moves a man more than the meeting of two noble women 
who love one another, who succour one another in adversity 
and need, who bless one another, and one to bear the hope 
of the world? It was to Ronalds, poor music-mad, half 
Nonconformist, half Agnostic, what the "Visitation" is 
to a Catholic. 

During the following entr^acte Ronalds fortified himself 
with bread and ham and a slice of Swiss cheese. Those 
who do tmly " live " a Wagner opera need strong battle- 
ments to entrench their nerves in. It is only the ox-like 
souls who sit passive that need no fortifications. And even 
those who take precautions are sometimes shattered, as we 
shall see that Ronalds was. 
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Now he encountered a group o£ his compatriots, who 
caused him some inaudible groans. Carefully attired dam- 
sels and a fine grey-haired dame, in light, clinging draperies 
that became them admirably, and with them a square-built 
man and a square-faced youth. 

"Did you ever see anything like these people? Jes* 
look how they're gotten up I" said one of the girls in a 
sharp-pitched nasal, and surveyed a spectacled, long-bearded 
German, with the score under his arm, in earnest conversa- 
tion with a blonde, portly woman, evidently a stalwart can- 
tatrice. 

The others laughed. 

"I never!" exclaimed the other girl. "An' really it's 
like their religion to them, isn't it? " — she turned to one of 
the men. 

" Only no one in church wuz ever so religious I " he re- 
turned. 

" D'you know. Jack,*' she went on sharply, " in the last act 
I jes' leaned over to tell Lizzie her hairpin wuz coming out, 
an' one of these Germans had the cheek to say ' Sh-sh ! ' 
Did you ever?" 

" I wish I'd heard him 1 " the person addressed as " Jack " 
answered gallantly. " I'd a' given him some reason for his 
' Sh-sh I * Honestly, I think I'll jus' talk through this act, 
to see what they'll do 1 " 

" Oh, Jack ! " 

Ronalds gathered up cheese and bread, and removed 
them with himself out of earshot. 

It is a fact that our own can pain us most. 

Darkness again, and the " Vbrspiel " to the third act had 
begun. Ronalds sat drenched in harmonies; they brdce 
over him as waves over a happy bather. The motive of 
" Wotan's " majestic will and anger thundered across him 
as a breaker on the shore of the Pacific, and the sweet for- 
giveness sprayed his lips. Then came the liquid fire, leap- 
ing and playing. He flared on high with it into the magic 
heat. The curtain rose. 

It was this act that always unnerved Ronalds. With 
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exultation of the wild battle-gleaners, the music sent his 
life leaping in him. Through storm and stress it carried 
him, and bore him for the first time that victorious strain 
which heralds the world's hope. The mother sings it, when 
it is made known to her, knowing it her victory after defeat. 
She will live to bear him. To " Wotan's " feet the music 
brought him begging, and sent his heart thumping in that 
silent moment when " Brunnhilde " gathers her breath for 
her last irresistible appeal "Wotan" pronounced sen- 
tence. 

Here, again, was a symbolism of all modem virginity: 
put to sleep, that the first best who may awaken her shall 
possess her. Not even the conditions of the loving " Wal- 
f ater " have they ; it is not sure for them that only the best, 
only the purest and strongest, shall awaken them. Ronalds 
thought of the sleeping Alexa, and of him who was per- 
mitted to penetrate to her — ^to awaken her, to possess her. 
No fire guarded her. 

" Wotan " kissed his child's divinity from her closing lids, 
and called up " Loge." The fire leapt into Ronalds's veins ; 
it scorched all bands of resistance till they broke. He 
pressed his hands over his eyes, which were brimming with 
tears. 

When Angelica slipped in a few moments later quite 
noiselessly, she found him sobbing violently in a back comer 
of the box. She said nothing, but pressed her hand on his 
arm. 

" Wotan " was defying the world with his sacred spear. 
"Wer meines Speeres Spitze fiirchtet durchstreite das 
Feuer nie ! " heralding the hero who was to shatter it, he 
who should never know fear. 

" I J^ad to give the man a gold piece,*' were Angelica's 
first words, as the applause broke over the lighted house. 
" He was for putting me off with one thing and another for 
the few minutes remaining till the act should be over. He 
knew who I was, but I suppose there are regulations. Still, 

in this proscenium box And I was sure it wouldn't 

disturb anyone, as this last scene fills the house with light, 
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and a shaft of light from an opening door isn't But 

the ten marks fetched him. I am glad ! Just that twenty 
measures of fire-music and the last phrase was worth it." 

She was talking to lessen Ronalds's horror at her having 
seen him sobbing. 

" I came a * cropper ' to-day in the * Tattersall/ coming 
over a seven-foot rail. I — I — suppose it unnerved me — 
shattered my — shattered my /* he said incoherently. 

"And you didn't speak of it to me? Silly Spartan! 
Isn't a little sympathy a pleasant thing?" she asked, tact- 
fully turning the conversation from his present state. In- 
wardly she thought: "These Americans are not ashamed 
to weep when beaten at sports — football and the like — ^I'm 
told, but when caught crying for a deeper cause, they'd tear 
their eyes out not to be seen. Men are strange creatures 1 " 

" I'll make my demands on your sympathy for greater 
need only. Even you, dear Angel, though you have a super- 
human abundance, can't be called upon to screw your face 
when a bee stings one, or say * Ow ! ' with one when one 
gets a bruise. I want your sympathy too much for other 
wounds to trouble it with my minor physical infirmities." 

"Having delivered yourself of that speech ," she 

laughed. 

" You may drop me, that I may array myself for the ball. 
t)amn it I By the way " 



Her carriage stopped before his door. 

Alexa's name had not been spoken between them. 



CHAPTER Xm 

■ 

THE SEASON DIES 

AFTER its predestined six weeks of fluttering exist- 
ence, the season lay in its death agony — ^people be- 
gan to have time to see their friends and complained 
loudly. People not quite of the " Erste Gesellschaf t " be- 
gan to give balls, because their religion did not enjoin them 
to keep Lent, and now that there was so little going on they 
could get nearly anyone to come. Countess Rita was pre- 
paring to go to Greece by way of Crete, the Islands, and 
Asia Minor, where she was to meet her archaeologist friend. 

*' I think that you are silly to go now — now that one can 
see the people one wants to see a little, and needn't bother 
with the ones one doesn't want to see," Ton-Ton Mariet- 
cheff said. 

" I don't think you allow the ones you don't want to 
see to disturb you very much," Countess Rita laughed. 

" But now one can make lovely motor excursions, Rita," 
the other urged. "One can ride in the Grunewald, one 
can walk in the Spreewald. The place is really lovely in 
the spring." 

" Dear Ton-Ton, lovely as the place may be, the Grune- 
wald even in full spring gear is not as lovely as the slopes of 
Parnassus — ^beyond the olive-groves, where there are vil- 
lages with pink Judas-trees spreading before every house, 
and lower in the valleys lemons and oranges in bloom be- 
tween the black cypresses. Have you ever seen any place 
north of the equator that wasn't lovely on a fine day in 
spring? Only, of course, some places, as I was trying to 
tell you, are even nicer than others, particularly if there 
are thrilling diggings near." 

" Incorrigible phil-Hellene I " 

169 
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But Mr. Ronalds, who made a third at the Countess Czir- 
schky's tea-table, stood in with his hostess in eulogizing the 
Greek spring. "You may find me prowling about near 
Delphi, if I get leave." 

" Where is Angelica going?'' his hostess asked him sig- 
nificantly. 

" She's oflf for a fortnight in London next week ; " he 
rather evaded her meaning. 

"Then?" 

"Then I'm trying to persuade her to come to Athens 
and to the Islands. I'm chartering a small, steady yacht 
for two months, if I get leave." 

"Good I I hope you get her to come. If you do, we 
must manage to do a trip together. I should love to take 
you to Mykene or Crete, where such splendid digging is 
going on." 

" If we could lay hands on you we should be fortunate: 
Leave me your addresses." 

Soon after he finished his tea he hurried off to the Am- 
bassadress, with whom he had an appointment at six. On 
the stairs he met the young Italian, her new victim. 

" I will not see you for a week, you know, if you do 
these things!" the Ambassadress said in annoyance, and 
looked at the watch that hung round her neck. 

" What are my trespasses ? " 

" I told you to come at six. It is seven minutes before 
six ! You met Campagna on the stairs ? " 

" Yes, I did." 

She took an angry step. "And you who know I have 
'dentist appointments,' you who have been permitted to 
see the necessity of my Mentist appointments'! I told 
him my ' dentist appointment ' was at six — a most unsea- 
sonable hour — ^but he believes it, his mind being bent on 
weightier or flightier matters. Now by your inconsider- 
ateness you have destroyed the illusion, you have made him 
unhappy by showing him that I lied to him on your account. 
Unpardonable iconoclast, I'll banish you for a week I " 

" The week you're in London, say." 
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" The first week I'm back from London. And now go 
to the little reception-room off my bedroom and wait. I 
must put on something loose and lie down." She disap- 
peared. 

Presently she reappeared to him in the little reception- 
room where she had bid him wait for her, clad in a multi- 
coloured Chinese mandarin's coat, in which saffron and a 
royal purple warred with Nile green and rose, and all were 
victorious. It fell to her instep, and below it trailed a ruby- 
coloured skirt that seemed to enhance the colours' struggle 
for supremacy. The Ambassadress had lighted a cigarette. 
She threw herself upon a sofa, and held the box towards 
Ronalds. 

" What have you got to tell me?" she queried. 

" The same thing I've told you for a month past — ^that 
you must come to Greece, and also that Rita Czirschky 
wants us to meet her in Crete or Mykene, and will bring 
her archaeologist I'm certain, and you can be as technical as 
you like." 

She smiled at him with the anticipation of pleasure. " I 
must manage somehow," she said fervently — "somehow, 
even if the Italians or the Turks blow us up 1 " 

"But, of course, there's nothing to stop you?" 

" Lots of things." 

" What^ for instance ? " 

Instead of answering, she puffed at her cigarette a few 
moments in silence, then took the holder out of her mouth 
to refill it, and said quietly: " Alexa is going to the Riv- 



iera." 



" Where ? " in surprise. 

" To Monte Carlo." 

" To Monte Carlo I With whom ? With you ? 

"No; with lan's brother, Ribblesport." 

"Old Lord Ribblesport?" 

" Naturally, there's no young one." 

" When does she go ? " 
Next week — ^in three days." 
How did it come about so suddenly?" 
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" Ribblesport wrote to ask if any of us would join him 
for a month as his guests." 

"And you?" 

" I didn't want to go, of course, but I wired that Alexa 
would, as she seemed to want to when I suggested it to 
her." 

" You suggested it to her? " 

"Yes; I thought it would be good for her; sunshine and 
sea air and the smell of orange blossoms is good for every- 
body. And Ribblesport will spoil her a little, which will 
also be good for her. Besides, she looks a little pale — and 
she wanted tp go. She's never been to Monte." 

"She'll hate it!" 

"Why should she?" 

" She'll have a constitutional distaste for it." 

" Even if she did, which I don't agree to, one can stand 
even a place one doesn't like for a month, can't one — espe- 
cially if it's good for one?" The Ambassadress smiled 
enigmatically. 

Ronalds jumped up and strode across the room for a 
match. "What do you mean by 'good for her'?" And 
then, not waiting for an answer, he added: "Of course 
you know ^that man' always goes to Monte Carlo every 
year?" 

" What man ? Oh — what has he to do with it ? " the Am- 
bassadress smiled at him in gentle mockery. 

"You're sending the wretched girl down to be thrown 
with ' that man ' and to get the thing settled." 

The Ambassadress thought she was justified in her 
amusement. " My Ronney's got the strange new disease 
called * matrimoniphobia ' ! " she mocked between ringing 
laughter. " I send Alexa down because she wants to go, 
because sunshine will do her good, and because her uncle 
wants her. If there's someone in the place to amuse her, 
so much the better." 

"Angelica," Mr. Ronalds said with sad severity, "you 
are no longer quite honest with me." 

'* Hqw can I be," ghe Risked archly, " when you set your- 
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self up as leader of the Opposition? Remember I'm the 
Govermnent, for till that." 

He came over and stood close to her, paying no heed to 
her attempted jokes. " Let me tell you one thing, believe 
me or not as you like : if * that man's ' in love with anyone 
it's with you, and if he wants to marry it's to become closer 
allied with you!' 

Her laughter was reinforced. " Is the relation of step- 
son-in-law to stepmother-in-law such a satisfactory one to 
the amorous soul ? " she asked. " You're preposterous, 
Ronney ! " 

" Only remember what I tell you." 

" I shall struggle to if you'll change the subject. What 
about Rita's projects? " 

"Don't send Alexa to Monte Carlo," he begged. 

She shook her head in wonder at him. "If I weren't 
as sure as one can be about such things, that you really 
cared a little about me, I should say you were in love with 
Alexa yourself." 

"If I were," he said calmly, which relieved her, "it 
would be through you — ^the way you've shown her to 



me. 



ti 



Braval Then I've painted a true enough portrait, as 
she's won such a champion. What about Rita's projects? 
When does she leave? " 

" I don't know a thing about Alexa except what you've 
told me, but as far as that knowledge goes it shows me this 
business is all a mistake. I think I'll talk to her myself, 
and see what I can make of it." 

" Do, by all means, and that will bring you to my point 
of view where all my arguments have failed." 

" I'll ask her to ride to-morrow." 

" Dq; but don't intimate, please, that you think her young 
man is really in love with her stepmother." 

He looked reproachful at her lack of faith. 

" Now tell me about Rita — or anything you know that's 
important and not about ourselves." 

" We'r^ to m^t Rita in Crete, as I tell you. You must 
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ask anyone else you like. There are eight cabins on the 
yacht" 

" I'm going to Cannes for a fortnight the middle of April. 
From there I might join you in Marseilles or Venice the 
end of April or early in May. I go to the Westburtons' in 
Cannes. He'll be there if Parliament adjourns for Easter, 
and I have a thing to pull off — rather important — ^with 
him." 

^* State secret, I suppose, so I ask no questions." 

" Yes, State secret; and you'll be let into it first of any- 
body, Ronney dear — aren't you always? — ^as soon as there's 
anything to tell, which there isn't just now." 

"As long as we're in State secrets I've got one to let 
you into." He named some diplomatic changes which were 
not yet made public, and gave reasons for them. 

" Ronney, you jewel I I believe you had your finger in 
that pie. Good boy I " she cried in delight, for they were 
changes for the better. 

'* On my honour I hadn't ! " said Ronalds, and he looked 
very troubled. 

"What is the matter?" she asked him, scenting his 
trouble. 

" I had nothing whatever to do with it. Angel," he said, 
looking her straight in the eyes. " But as they are what 
I so ardently wanted, it looks as if I had had a finger in the 
pie. I hadn't. But if you inunediately pounced upon the 
idea that I had, what will the public do ? " 

" You'll be uncomfortable? " 

They launched out upon the deep of international politics 
again, on which they were both "captains weatherwise." 
It was after seven when he left her, and on the stair met 
Alexa, who was already dressed for dinner and was going 
down to gather up some music she had left on the piano. 

Without much prefacing he suggested that the Grune- 
wald was looking very fair on these spring-like days that 
had crept out in advance of the season. "Do come and 
try one of my horses — I hear you're leaving in three days. 
Could you come to-morrow ? " 
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" What fun ! I should like to, if half-past two suits you. 
I must be in at tea-time. Is that too early? You can't 
leave the Embassy in the morning, can you? You're the 
f aithfuUest of them all I " 

" Half-past two suits exactly. Will you mount at the 
* Tattersall '? I think it's easiest." 

"Yes, at half-past two, Ronney, sharp. Itll be great 
fun, and so nice to see the sunshine through the black 
trunks. Good-bye." 

"Addiol At half-past two!" 

The next morning it rained until noon, when the clouds 
broke up and were lifted away like a stage curtain. The 
sun sucked the dampness from the air, but could not take 
the spring freshness nor drink the large puddles which the 
sky dyed cerulean. When Alexa rattled down the street 
in an open taxicab and crossed to the Neue Wilhelmstrasse, 
the sun bathed the bare Linden boughs and threw a golden 
glamour all over the Brandenburger Thor. Her heart beat 
fast — ^not for the expected joy of the ride, she was not 
thinking of that, but for what was to come after : Lichten- 
f eld had asked if he might come to tea with her, alone. He 
had spoken with so casual, taken-for-granted an air that, 
even had it not been her wish to have him^ she could hardly 
have refused with dignity. 

." These girls in Berlin," he had said, " one would never 
wish to see * en tete-4-t6te.' It is no wonder their mothers, 
anxious to marry them, do not leave them alone with men. 
If once left alone with one of them, no man would ever 
come near them again; they cannot open their lips on any 
subject whatever. As for the art of fencing, which you 
English girls all acquire so beautifully, they've never heard 
of it. You've been brought up in a sensible country. When 
may I come and have tea with you, alone f If I come with 
a lot of people one never has a word with you." 

She had put him off with various engagements, and 
finally they had arranged for this day, at his urgent peti- 
tion. 

Ronalds touched Alexa's fingertips and threw her lightly 
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into the saddle. ** It is supposed to take an hour and a half 
to the Grunewald/* he said, " but youll see we'll do it in 
half an hour if you're game for a good canter. There's a 
bridle-path all the way out, along the Kurfiirstendamm, 
only pavement on the streets that cross it; the horses are 
rough-shod, but keep that mare well in hand.'' 

She exclaimed at the beauty of the mare, and they were 
off, from the Konigsplatz straight through the Tiergarten. 
The bare boughs were still dripping diamonds, and a clear 
glittering sunlight played over everything. There was no 
one in the Tiergarten, even the Spreewalderinnen in their 
short bright skirts being at home feeding their nurslings or 
themselves. Alexa and Ronalds duetted on the glory of 
the day. 

"Is it really the spring, do you think? Can it be so 
early ? " she asked. 

" I expect it is the * phantom of false spring,' like Omar's 
'phantom of false morning,' which precedes the real one, 
to the confusion of the watcher. Ah, this is one of the 
few rewards of this beastly climate 1 On a day like this 
one feels one has not lived all winter through dark, dank 
days, through smutty, soft snowdrifts, through everlasting 
cold, unfriendly rain, for nothing. All that unpleasantness 
has made us doubly keen for the sweetness of this I " 

A soft wind blew a raindrop that splashed upon Alexa's 
cheek. " I'm in love with the spring 1 " she cried, with more 
emotion than he had ever seen her show. It made him 
very thoughtful. 

" Don't forget that it's only the ' phantom of false spring.' 
You may give it your heart too entirely, and it may betray 
you and have turned to winter again in tiie morning." 

" It can't betray me, for I'll be journeying to the eternal 
spring — ^the red spring — ^to-morrow. Though the southern 
spring is never so sweet as the northern." 

" Oh, there you're mistaken I Only, of course, not on 
the Riviera, where spring is too dreadfully disfigured by 
spring fashions. On Mount Parnassus you'll find her the 
j]riost exquisite of deities — ^there are no fashions there," 
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"You and Rita Czirschky are a splendid pair of phil- 
Hellenesl Tell me this horse's name." 

" Tipperary Tess." They began to talk horses. 

He asked her if she had ridden much in Berlin, and she 
replied that she had ridden only once or twice in the ' Tat- 
tersall.' " I hope they gave you a good nag," he ventured, 
seeing, as he thought, an opening at last; " they can supply 
one with such terrible old rocking-horses." 

" Oh, I didn't ride one of the * Tattersall ' horses," she 
answered, colouring almost imperceptibly. " I rode a horse 
of Prince Lichtenfeld's." 

" That ought to have been a good animal," he said, ex- 
pressing no surprise, though he knew that Lichtenf eld kept 
no horses in town since he had left the army. " Sly dog," 
he thought, "he has borrowed a fine thoroughbred from 
some wealthy little ' Unadligen ' officer who would lend his 
wife to a Serene Highness." 

"Yes, he has beautiful horses," she said reflectively. 
" He must have quite large stables, because each time he 
gave me a different horse." 

Ronalds was grateful to her for giving him the theme 
on which he meant to play some satisfactory and enlight- 
ening variations. 

Lichtenfeld is a niceish man," he said carelessly. 
I like him very much," she answered stiffly. 

This was too painful for Ronalds. His silent inward 
voice cried out on him for a busybody. " If this girl loves 
him, let her have him ; perhaps it may better the man. And 
once more I've come to your way of thinking, O invincible 
Angel," the inward voice apostrophized the Ambassadress. 
" Any thought of reform or of rescue, or any prying and 
spying, any mental effort whatever, would spoil the ^ring 
serenity, would spoil one's pure physical enjoyment of a res- 
urrected sun, sweet air, and wet earth," the inward voice 
counselled. He threw all policies (all idiocies he now 
termed them) to the wind, and his mood into the spring's. 

They cantered at a smart pace the whole length of the 
Kurfurstendamm. At the Grunewald Church Alexa drew 
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up for breath, and to push in a rebellious hairpin. Scarcely 
a word was spoken between them, and now they bad 
plunged by a bridle-path directly into the wood. 

The late golden sun was in the pine-tops that spread un- 
endingly on every side. The wet, black earth was under- 
foot, and a white mist seemed to rise from it in the distance, 
though when they reached the spot the magic mist was gone. 
They encountered no one to dispel illusion. Mystery was 
over all. 

" An enchanted forest I ** breathed Alexa softly, half to 
herself, gazing far away up the illimitable vista through the 
straight black tree-trunks. The very sound of her voice 
in that sweet, damp silence, where the horses' hoofs moved 
noiselessly on the wet sandy way, seemed enchanted. 
" What stillness I Not even a bird ! '' 

" ' No birds were flying overhead ; 
There were no birds to fly/ " 

Ronalds quoted dreamily. 

" I feel sure we shall meet the ' little brother * of the 
fairy-tale who was turned into a deer I " 

*' There he is now 1 *' Ronalds pointed with his crop to 
where a little fallow deer was pushing at a mossy clump 
with his velvety nose. He sprang away at their approach. 

"Ah, he knows that we cannot release him from the 
enchantment ! He must wait for * little sister ' ! " 

" If I were in his place I believe I should avoid * little sis- 
ter ' if she would play the practical joke of disenchanting 
me. I'd infinitely prefer nosing about in the wet moss all 
day in the enchanted wood to writing dry reports home to 
my Government, and dropping cards for the Ambassador, 
who always details me for that duty.*' 

However, Alexa was not to be made discontented with 
her poor human lot^ now somehow inexplicably glorified. 
"Nevertheless, the tradition holds good, and was easily 
accepted by us all unquestioningly in the nursery, that * lit- 
tle brother,' looking back at his boy-days with sad fawn 
eyes, did long to be a boy again." 
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'^ Perhaps it was because he had such an incomparable 
' little sister/ " said Ronalds, with a tender, intimate smile 
at her. " We are not all in such happy circumstances/' 

The wood beckoned them on and on into its weird, still 
depths, the horses as full o£ spirits as when they left the 
stable. Alexa drew the pine-scented air deep into her lungs. 
The shadows were long now, the sun dying a bloody death, 
prisoned — as it seemed to these equestrians — behind the 
black bars of the tree-trunks. " Who has condemned the 
sun to execution?'' Alexa asked, pointing to the wild, gory 
sky in the west. 

''Queen Night, I should judge," said Ronalds, falling 
into her mood. 

" And see all the little white crosses on the tree-trunks ; 
they look as if they marked a trail to some shrine." 

"I'm afraid they, too, are doomed to execution; those 
are their death-warrants." 

Alexa drew rein. " I must go back," she said, reluctance 
and eagerness contending in her voice. She could scarcely 
bear to leave the spring, which was so closely allied with 
the new lease she had taken of the love of life. 

" Why, it's scarcely half-past three I " he said. 

She hesitated. " Well, well, I'll go to tea in my habit ; 
that gives us another half -hour, if we go home as quickly 
as we came." 

** We can easily do that. We needn't mind bringing the 
horses in wet, there are plenty of men to look after them." 

She pressed on. 

" The spring seems to make you happy, Alexa," he re- 
marked, looking at her thoughtfully. 

" Whom doesn't it make happy? " 

"I had a friend, a very clever fellow, a painter. He 
declared sincerely that it was to him the saddest time of 
the year. He painted a new allegory of spring, full of a 
foreboding tragedy. I hope it'll be bought for some na- 
tional collection some time; it is a wonderful picture. In 
it he's got Eros dressed as a wandering pilgrim, with cockle- 
shell and staff. I can't describe the thing to you, but the 
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picture is pregnant with sorrow, as it were. Eros has come, 
you see, for only a little time to the world. With him comes 
all his beauty and tenderness of green and blossom; but 
when he goes he takes them with him again, leaving Mother 
Nature pregnant of Passion and Unrest, her two children. 
And the foreboding of the terrible consequences of springes 
— Eros's — coming when he has gone : blossoms born to die, 
lovers bom to be parted, or, yet worse, to be scorched with 
the summer heat of the year, and their love burnt out — 
all this my clever painter-friend has got in his canvas. I 
think sometimes he's to be as great an allegorist as Watts.*' 

" I see the tragedy in a way," said Alexa rather sorrow- 
fully, for the saddest hour of the day was upon them — 
when the light fails. They turned their horses' heads home- 
ward, and started off in a spirited canter. ''I was quite 
joyous and light-hearted," said Alexa presently, " but now 
your friend's picture has upset me." 

*' I'm sorry," he answered. *' I don't think it could have 
been that though, for my description was so inadequate. 
Some day you must see the picture yourself. Perhaps I 
may buy it ; I've often wanted to. He's the sort of painter 
that doesn't get on with academicians, and the public won't 
hear of him till he's dead. The thing that's upset you is 
the real tragedy of the spring, the same tragedy that my 
painter-friend sees." 

" ' Before the phantom of false morning died, 
Methought a voice within the tavern cried.' 

What makes me think of that ? " 
" Because this is the phantom of false spring." 
They rode home in silence, broken only by a trivial remark 
now and again that led to nothing. 

When Alexa lay in bed that night, too tired to sleep 
after an exciting ball at which Lichtenfeld had been rema'rk- 
ably attentive to her all the evening, the day's hours were 
reviewed before her. She went over the rendezvous with 
Lichtenfeld first, trying to get at any meanings in their 
conversation she might have missed. He had indicated very 
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delicately — ^much too delicately to make her at all sure, so 
delicately that it threw her into a tremendous excitement 
of conjecture at the thought, as only uncertainty can throw 
one — ^he had none the less indicated that he cared for her. 
She asked herself hourly if he were amusing himself, an- 
swering generally in the negative, but also now and then in 
the affirmative, which made her cheeks flush with anger, 
and she put on all her armour then. And as redeeming 
dawn finsdly held the opiate of exhaustion to her heavy eye- 
lids a strange phrase swam to the surface in her tired mem- 
ory: "The phantom of false spring!" singing her to 
sleep in unheard melodies. 



CHAPTER XIV 

EXPOSING THE DANGERS IN A GAME OF CHANCE 

THE blue sea, the blue sky, the ornate white plaster 
houses, the r^^lar, gaudy flower-beds, the general 
prosperity and depravity of the place got on Alexa's nerves. 
Everywhere she found suavity, sensuality, showyness; no- 
where symmetry, sincerity, spirituality, in the architecture, 
in the pursuits, and in the people. She longed for some- 
thing irregular, rough, real. Here indeed was materialism 
rampant, materialism ready to rival and outdo even that 
smug materialism of Churchless Prussia, which she had 
become accustomed to. This was another variety, a vicious 
variety, which could not make excuse for itself, as the Prus- 
sian sort might. She loathed the far-famed shops, which 
stood like so many pitfalls to catch the dishonestly-got 
" louis " and tempt the elated winner to deck herself in 
feathers and furbelows vying with the Queen of Sheba's 
and generally far beyond her normal purse. 

When she first came she had liked to walk in the early 
morning, before anyone was stirring, along the high terrace 
by the sea, looking out over the water. The purple expanse 
looked so inviting, she felt an impulse to plunge into it 
from a great height and swim out beyond sight of land and 
of its hollow trickeries. But one never did those fine, care- 
less, healthy things — like running and swimming and wear- 
ing old clotihes — ^in Monte Carlo. During the first week she 
had been out every morning to see the white villas of Cape 
Martin flashing in the early sun, but now she was kept out, 
dining at Ciro's or supping after the opera, so late every 
evening that she slept in the mornings, and did not reach 

her favourite walk until it was swarming with women 
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showing themselves like strutting peacocks or walking for 
their figures. 

This morning was an exception. It was only half-past 
seven, and Alexa was already leaning on the white stone 
balustrade, looking into the glittering little bay. She was 
tr3ring to ward off that attraction Lichtenfdd had for her, 
for which she loathed herself, and against which she was 
utterly powerless. How she wished she could swim in that 
purple water over to the other shore, or even beyond to 
Greece, where she might wash it off. 

Alexa hurried up the steps, round the Casino terrace, 
brushing against orange-blossoms, rhododendrons, and 
laurel bushes all in bloom, and entered the empty hall of the 
Hotel de Paris, where housemaids and valets-de-chambre 
were brushing and dusting. 

** Hullo, uncle I " she called to Lord Ribblesport, absorbed 
in his coffee and his Times, which, though it came by an 
afternoon post, he always saved up religiously to read with 
his breakfast. " I've been out to get the * top o' the mom- 
m . 

" Hullo, Alexa I Have some hot ' brioches ' ? Will you 
ring?" He became absorbed in his political news again. 
Then, in the enforced pauses for mouthfuls, he added: 
** How about motoring over to Cannes to-morrow to lunch 
with the Bristowes? There's the note. And there's the 
* grand prix' at the *tir aux pigeons' to-day. We might 
go down there between lunch and tea-time." 

For all her sporting blood, Alexa hated to see pigeons 
killed. She sat in the shade with eyes averted, talking in 
low and blithe enough tones to a pretty American who had 
just been introduced to her. 

When the lapses in the conversation came, caused by 
the American's interest in the sport, Alexa had to watch. 
Then she prayed imperceptibly tiiat Providence would put 
it into the pigeon's head to sit quite still when the trapdoor 
opened to freedom as it seemed, but in reality to death. 

And actually more than a usual number of pigeons did 
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sit there as if petrified, and refuse to take wing until it 
suited their convenience, when they fluttered off hale and 
whole into the infinite blue. Alexa^s heart uttered a brief 
hymn of thanksgiving every time she looked up to see the 
happy thing lifting in unbroken flight to enjoy another day 
in tiie sunlight. And many seemed to dart off with an al- 
most premeditated cunning, so that Alexa heard someone in 
passing exclaim : " Did you ever see such beastly bad shoot- 
ing? Look at that for a shotl*' It was Lichtenfeld who 
had missed his bird again, and was out now. He came 
away a little disgruntled, and joined the betting-ring, where 
he began to make bets in a sleepy way. Rudi Stetchonyi 
was at his elbow, looking very prosperous and merry, for he 
had won about twenty thousand francs in the Casino the 
night before, all on a thousand franc note that, being broke, 
he had borrowed. 

Presently Rudi, tired of losing his lately acquired cash 
in uncertain betting, scanned the audience to see if there 
were any women there worth his speaking to. He touched 
his friend Bogi's elbow, and nodded to where two new- 
comers sat And Lichtenfeld stared, as if he had seen a 
ghost. 

There^s your friend Tini," said Rudi nonchalantly. 
With your friend Wertheim," Bogi replied, looking back 
to the man who was taking -aim, and to the pigeon as it flut- 
tered up into freedom, and fell back, a flapping, bloody 
thing, to be gathered in by the dog. 

" Let's stroll round and ask after her health," said Rudi, 
eyeing his friend. 

Bogi hesitated. " Do go, by all means. I just want to 
make a bet on this man who's coming in. Come back here 
and find me." 

Rudi strolled over to where a beautiful Parisian sat be- 
side a blonde young Jew. He saluted the man first with 
undiluted condescension. But instead of coming back to 
his friend he sat down by the pretty woman, tilted the chair 
in front of him, and put his feet on the rung preparatory 
to staying. 
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Lichtenfeld made his bet in a hurry, and looked furtively 
now to where Alexa sat with her uncle, now to where Rudi 
sat by the pretty woman. The manner of this lady seemed 
extraordinary to him : she appeared to be making overtures 
to Rudi, while she snubbed the little blonde man beside her, 
an incautious procedure in the case of the person who was 
paying her bills. Lichtenfeld had an overpowering desire 
to go over and join in their conversation. Then he looked 
again at Alexa. That fish of his had been played long 
enough, he reflected, was about to be landed; he must not 
lose her off the hook. She was a straight-laced creature. 
If he walked over and spoke to his former mistress, in all 
likelihood the woman would pursue him, would say offen- 
sive, familiar things to him whenever she saw him in the 
Casino, or in the Sports Qub. Alexa would become sus- 
picious. He hesitated. He wondered that the woman did 
not notice him, did not even look his way. Yet Rudi must 
have mentioned him, must have pointed him out at once. 

Finally he could contain his curiosity no longer. Leaving 
the betting-ring, be walked to where the pretty, painted 
woman sat between Rudi and the blonde Jew, stopped, 
smiled cordially, and put out his hand. 

Then the big aigrette on the purple hat tilted back. She 
gave him a long, stony stare without the slightest recc^^i- 
tion. Lichtenfeld flushed with rage to the roots of his hair. 
** They don't know the meaning of gratitude," he thought, 
" these cursed women I " But Rudi the peacemaker inter- 
vened. 

" Er — ^Wertheim, I don't believe you've met my friend 
Fiirst Lichtenfeld? " he asked the banker. " And you, Ma- 
dame Wertheim? I dare say he's seen your wife's picture 
so often in the papers, Wertheim — she's really become so 
famous — ^that he believed he had met her somewhere." 

Lichtenfeld was condemned to shake hands with both. So 
she had married him ; that was what accounted for her pub- 
licly snubbing the man who paid for her! Lichtenfeld 
longed to sit down by them, and in a lengthy conversation 

trip her up and humiliate her before her new husband, But 
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there was Alexa, looking at him just then ; he remembered 
his duty, excused himself, and walked on directly to where 
Alexa sat with her uncle and one of his old cronies. He 
bent over the back of her chair. The soft plume in her hat 
brushed against his cheek as she turned her head up, and 
she knew it She felt herself flush unwillingly because of 
his proximity. 

He begged her to go and have tea at the Sports Gub, if 
he could persuade her uncle and get Rudi Stetchonyi. Ev- 
erything he said to her, even the most commonplace sugges- 
tions and utterances, had in it an inexplicable element of 
subtle flattery that conveyed to her that she was for him 
the one woman amongst all other women — that to be near 
her was his heaven. 

Lord Ribblesport and his old friend walked up the hill, 
absorbed in their discussion of the political catastrophe at 
home and denunciation of them who had brought it about 
Behind them Alexa was gently chiding Lichtenfeld for not 
taking better care of his cold. 

That evening the rooms were even more hot and op- 
pressive than usual. It seemed to Alexa that she had never 
been in a more obnoxious atmosphere ; she breathed the un- 
healthy air and wished for escape. Her uncle was at the 
" trente et quarante " table, deep in the methods of his un- 
failing "system." His old crony sat beside him, equally 
absorbed in another " system *' for breaking the bank of the 
Casino, which no one will believe unbreakable till it has 
broken him. 

Alexa had been studying the intent faces. It disgusted 
her to see so many which looked as if they must belong to 
schoolmistresses — staid, proper old women, who seemed to 
have lost all moral symmetry. Greed for the little yellow 
discs that were flung so carelessly upon the dark green cloth 
marked them every one ; and greed works hideous deformity. 
Here and there was an exception, a girl or a young man who 
was tasting the excitement ol acquiring unearned increment 
merely for the love of novelty. These played with a certain 
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modest shyness and uncertainty, smiled when they won, and 
wrinkled their noses in disgust at themselves when they lost 
There was little of that far-famed elegance of former years ; 
many of the men looked like defaulting bank-clerks. 

Alexa hovered on the outskirts of one table and then 
another, anxious to gamble for the first time in her life, but 
too timid to begin. 

** I should just like to play this/' said a voice behind her, 
and she turned to see Lichtenf eld displaying some banknotes. 
" Wait. Here's a chair for you, if you want it Do you 
want to play a little? " 

"How did you know?** she asked, blushing. "I have 
never played in my life, but to-night I brought some money 
in case I should want to try." She was very shy about it, 
and that pleased him. 

" You take this chair," he said. " I always have better 
luck standing. Ill go over there." He gave her some cards 
and a pin, and walked away. 

Alexa felt a throbbing excitement flare up in her. She 
had brought a little lace bag with twenty "louis" in it 
They were the French exchange on some sovereigns she 
had saved out of her allowance to buy Paul's first gun for 
his birthday. If she could increase their number a little 
she might still buy the gun and have a little left for herself. 
Her allowance was not very large for the needs of an Am- 
bassador's daughter. She watched the others place their 
money. " Rien ne va plus I " she heard the croupier rattle 
through his teeth. Then she was sorry she had not put a 
gold piece on the black. The black won. She felt a keen re- 
gret clutching at her. She meant to be ready this time. 
She took out two of her precious hoard, and put them on 
*' inverse " and the red with trembling fingers. " Faites vos 
jeux, mesdames et messieurs I " Alexa waited breathlessly. 
She got four gold pieces for her two. Her excitement grew 
higher with every moment, and she experienced a real de- 
light when the croupier spun the two extra gold pieces on the 
table and pushed the neat little pile towards her with his 
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rake. But she waited to regain some equilibrium. She did 
not place anything this time. " How horrible ! " something 
within her cried out. " You are beginning to like it I " 

This time she put three " louis " on the red and won again, 
and now, drunk with victory, she began to play in a less ama- 
teur way, more like the people aroimd her, with less con- 
fusion, more precision. For an hour hope and fear 
fluctuated within her. She had begun to lose, though not 
continuously. When her little hoard was much diminished 
she felt she must recoup. She must I It was not fair to 
have thrown Paul's birthday present into the flames like 
that I She must get it back ! She set to work with caution, 
not knowing that caution avails nothing in *' trente et quar- 
ante.'* But she lost, lost. There was one "louis" left 
in her lace bag. With Arm determination she took even 
that out, and with a forced calm laid it on the red. Before 
she could quite realize it, that too was raked in, and Paul's 
birthday present gone for ever ! 

Alexa sat there a few minutes bereft of initiative, in 
despair. 

Meanwhile Lichtenfeld had placed twelve thousand francs 
— the highest sum he was permitted to place on that table — 
it doubled ; he placed it again — it doubled again. Then he 
began to play thousand franc notes and, with one exception, 
he lost nothing. It did not interest him very much one way 
or another. He neither felt any excitement nor any particu- 
lar pleasure. If anything, he found it a little dull to have 
the same thing happen so often. The bank had to go off for 
more money. After about an hour he had put three thou- 
sand francs on the red again, and when he heard the phl^- 
matic, monotonous " Rouge gagne et couleur," of the crou- 
pier, he counted up his winnings with satisfaction, looked 
over at Alexa, and felt some genuine concern for her. She 
looked almost ill. 

He went to her and bent over her. *' I think the heat 
and bad air are too much for you," he said. 

She got up relieved, and, turning her white face to him, 
^aid tragically : " Yy^ Ipst everything I had I " 
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Oh, I'm sorry I " he returned, but not very concernedly, 
she thought. " How much was it ? " 

" Four hundred francs ! '* 

" Well/' he smiled, " I'm more worried about your health 
than about your losses. You look so white." 

"It if hot!" 

" Will you come out with me for a breath of the cooler 
air? I really think you ought, you know, and your uncle's 
so engrossed one dare not disturb him." They both caught 
sight of him at a table as they passed. 

" Oh, do you think it would be all right ? " she asked 
doubtfully. 

" Should I ask you if it weren't ? " he returned with re- 
proachful dignity. 

'* I don't know — but I'll come. I really must get some 
air. I almost feel I'll f amt if I don't I " 

They slipped out of a private door of the " Salles Priv- 
ees," which Lichtenfeld knew. Outside all was ablaze with 
light, but beyond the night was still and sombre ; stars, or- 
ange-blossoms and a cool sea-breeze luring them into the 
darker places. 

It is not merely poetic metaphor but fact that the man's 
mood is mirrored in the woman's — or often not his actual 
mood, but his mood as he presents it to her. For instance, 
even an Anglo-Saxon girl, brought up to believe that the war 
of the sexes is at an end, and all matters relating to it now 
to be settled by arbitration, will become uncomfortable or 
confused when she finds herself alone with a Latin, or a 
person of Latin sentiments. There can be no friendship 
invented to fill the gap as we fill it on our island, or in the 
civilizations adopting our insular habits. Here we are calm 
and matter-of-fact unless there is some understanding, even 
an unspoken one ; but there — ^under those other flags — ^all the 
emotions and thoughts run riot at once, as soon as the woman 
has permitted an occasion in which the man may see her 
alone. It is to him like a glove on the ground, like raising 
the standard of hostilities, no matter how excellent the ex- 
cuse. For no reason at ajl ^h^ man ?ind woman will becomq 
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"suddenly confounded, embarrassed, nonplussed; be at once 
estranged and drawn closer. The outcome generally de- 
pends on the man's temperament. He may be pleased to 
lose his head, or ill at ease and at a loss for a convenient 
platitude, may lead the girl back to her Cerberus as soon 
as possible. Of course there are exceptions; there are 
some specimens of Anglo-Saxon womanhood, especially 
across seas in that Land of the Free, at ease and such good- 
fellows in any situation, that in their presence not even a 
Turk or a Sicilian would dare apply the bellows to his 
made-to-order sentiment. Unfortunately for Alexa, she 
was less boyish than these. 

Out of earshot of the Casino she became dumb with em- 
barrassment. She was angry with herself for having come, 
yet self-justification strove with that anger, telling her that 
she would have fainted if she hadn't, and that speaking to 
her uncle was out of the question — ^would almost have been 
out of the question if it had been a matter of life and death. 
She did not see an immediate way out of it now without 
betraying the fears she thought inexcusable in an Anglo- 
Saxon. She waited coweringly for something to happen, 
hoping weakly that nothing would, certain that something 
should, and stubbornly denying to herself that anything 
could. She wondered if Lichtenfeld thought she was trying 
to flirt with him. 

Her intentions had no part in his thoughts, which were 
entirely taken up by his own. Here was just the occasion 
he wanted, to make sure of her. A fine show of feeling 
now was what was needed; he had been carefully laying 
the p)rre these months past; the time had come to strike 
the match. This type of English girl, he reflected, is stub- 
bom and sentimental, and wants to be sure she is marrying 
and being married for love. However, once firmly estab- 
lished in the belief that the impetus of her marriage is 
solely the gratification of sentiment, nothing — ^no evil repute 
of him she marries, no lack of worldly advantage, no amount 
of family and friendly opposition — ^will deter her from its 
consummation* He feared family opposition, and also that 
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the stories of his escapades had reached Alexa's ears. She 
seemed to disapprove of him for all her liking. He meant 
to outwit that. He knew the English custom of making 
love to the girl and making the arrangements with her 
parents later. " 111 do it ^ d ranglaise,' " he said inwardly. 
For all his reputation for somnolence, he was not without 
shrewdness. 

He led her away from the glare of artificial light that 
surrounds the Casino, to a low bench beside a jasmine bush, 
and he made some trivial conversation which only divided' 
the silences from each other. 

His cautious mind reflected : " I must not really do or 
say anything decisive. It is much better to come to an un- 
derstanding about the * dot ' beforehand. I've heard some 
Englishmen are queer about providing a decent ^dot.' I 
do not really know the Ambassador at all." 

Having marshalled the forces of his brain and given his 
orders, he was now ready for the attack. But Lichtenf eld 
was by no means dispassionate, and he was touched with a 
sort of sentimental fervour easily mistaken for love, even 
by its propagator. 

A mild exultation in the money he had won gripped him. 
He would buy her a handsome jewel for the " fianqailles *' 
— ^besides some of the entailed things he would give her to 
wear at once; or perhaps he might get her a Chinese dog 
with it ; she might like that He would discover her prefer- 
ence. 

They were both throbbingly conscious that they were 
alone together; each felt the other's consciousness. With 
every breath they became more inebriated with the Oriental 
abandon that was in the exotic night, and the stars — ^the 
night's accomplices — gave them a sense of freedom and 
their far-off sanction. There was no moon. 

These influences got into Lichtenfeld's blood. He hardly 
cared how far he went. He had a desire to enfold the 
slender little body beside him, and teach it the pleasures of 
relinquishment. 

In Alexa embarrassment and excitement still fought for 
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mastery, and excitement was gaining ground. She was 
undone, unfit for resistance of any kind before the battle 
began, but she did not know it. She still fancied retreat 
beneath her dignity. 

" I am so fond of Chinese dogs/' she said incoherently, 
with a nervous little laugh — ^''especially Pekingese span- 
iels." 

" rU get you one/' Lichtenf eld said suddenly. 

'' Isn't it odd, the great influence China seems to be hav- 
ing on our Western civilization now?'* she went on in 
a hurried, frightened way; but he refused to come to her 
assistance, and sat looking at her fine profile by the star- 
light. '' We are all gone mad on Chinese paintings, Chi- 
nese pots, and Chinese screens " 

Lichtenfeld quietly took her hand, and held it fast in 
both of his. ** Alexandra," he said with a very genuine 
unsteadiness in his voice which sprang from a genuine 
cause, ''how can you babble on about Chinese paintings 
and Chinese pots, and have not the slightest conception of 
what is going on inside of me? What do you think I am 
made of ? " 

Alexa tried to withdraw her hand, but Lichtenfeld bent 
over it and kissed it many times, and her small wrist and 
pretty forearm as well. 

" Oh ! Oh, you mustn't do that ! " She got up. He got 
up too. " I must go back at once I *' she gasped. 

But he laid a decisive hand on her arm and defeated her 
flight. 

'' Did you tell me some days ago that your father was 
coming to the Riviera ? I — I must see him ^* 

"Oh, it was not sure," she answered weakly, and wa- 
vered in her decision to get free and fly at once, and he 
who hesitates is in truth nearly always lost ; '* it was only 
talked of, but — ^Angelica — ^perhaps " 

A long time she was enfolded, crushed to his breast At 
first, in virginal fashion, she struggled with him and with 
the thing inside her, but that alliance was too strong. She 
drew a first, deep draught of terrific passipn, and wa» pas- 
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sive in his arms. One of his hands half encircled her little 
waist, the other was at the back of her head, each sending 
streams of the beautiful fire through her, that ran from 
mind to heart, and from heart all over the body given up 
to this new master. Her head was still turned away. His 
lips encountered only a straying wisp of her soft hair, and 
the small ear that was throbbing with her rushing blood. 
With tender determination he turned the little head 
which lay in the hollow of his hand, and attained even her 
lips. 

When he finally loosed her, they were both dumb. He 
caressed her hand, and she clung to his. They sat down 
on the bench together again, and she began to cry gently, 
silently, leaning against his shoulder. 

"Words are inadequate things, aren't they, darling?" 
he asked, stroking her hair. 

" I never knew it would be like this," she said. " I am 
so happy I don't know why I cry." 

They said most of the things lovers say — ^happy incon- 
sequential things. 

Finally she said: "It is really true about bad luck. 
I had such bad luck to-night, and I am so glad now, 

only '' 

Only what?" 

Only, I lost all the money I had with me — and poor 
Paul's birthday-present." And she laughed happily, con- 
tentedly. 

" I'm afraid I don't imderstand about * poor Paul's birth- 
day-present,' dear. But you know, darling, I could always 
lend you a few thousand till you get a cheque cashed." 

" Oh, but I couldn't do that, dear " — she used the first 
endearment shyly. " I might lose it all, and then I couldn't 
pay you back." 

"Of course you could in time, darling I Has my little 
girl got her wee debts too ? And do they worry her a bit ? " 
Those possible debts seemed to him a bond between them 
stronger than any other. 

"Oh no! But — ^but I'm not well off, you know. Did 
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you think I was well off ? " she asked with just a shade of 
distrust. 

And Lichtenfeld, knowing that she must never suspect 
any interest he had in her fortune, and in the turbulence 
of his pleasurable sensations, the intoxication of great suc- 
cess, partly too forgetting its importance to him, said : '' I 
neither know nor care I '* 

'' I am so happy 1 " she whispered, and her tears hegaai to 
flow again gently. ** Because, you see, all the money in our 
family is my stepmother's — ^Angelica's — and she has four 
children of her own — all boys. She has only the use of it 
while she lives." 

Lichtenfeld heard this quite intelligibly. It phono- 
graphed the sound of the words on his brain, but the true 
significance in its strength did not impress him until he 
was at home thinking everything over. 

He kissed her again and again — her hair, her temples, her 
eyes, her lips. When they came to the surface after the 
long plunge, and became conscious of their surroundings, 
she began to tremble. They heard many people's voices. 
The people were pouring out of the Casino. It was the 
hour for closing it. 

She got to her feet in consternation. "What shall we 
do?" she asked in agony. "Uncle will be looking every- 
where! They are shutting up the Casino!" She pushed 
at her mauve turban with its aigrette, that belonged at the 
back and had travelled round over one ear. He took her 
by the hand and led her towards the door where they had 
come out. There was no time to be lost ; in a few minutes 
the Casino lights would be put out. 

"Good-night, darling!" he whispered as they hurried 
through the garden. 

In another minute they were assailing Alexa's uncle 
with good-humoured raillery. They had both forced an 
impenetrable composure. 

" You little minx ! " her uncle gave back, tweaking her el- 
bow." I suspect you have been off in some comer playing the 
game yourself for all you are worth. What have you won ? " 



CHAPTER XV 

VARIOUS ASPECTS OF THE "DRAMATIS PERSONA^ 

AT his room at the Hermitage, Lichtenfeld walked up 
and down in anxious thought His sleepy valet had 
been sent to bed. He had undressed himself by degrees, 
dropping his garments in the comers of the room, and for- 
getting to replace them by others. Now he strolled about 
in the cool night air of his room, with all the windows wide, 
dad in scarcely an3rthing but his weighty cogitation. 

What had he done? he asked himself, — ^what had he 
done? Alexandra's last words re-echoed in his mind: 
" All the money in the family is my stepmother's, and she 
has four children of her own." It staggered him. It con- 
fused him so, he could scarcely think consecutively. 

Why, he liked to kiss the girl. He really loved Alex- 
andra. It was the greatest pleasure to him. He had never 
held an3rthing in his arms so delicious, so delightful as she, 
with her sweet diffidence melting to submission. 

But if she was penniless ? 

She was the ideal wife for him. She had everything he 
wanted in a wife — if she had money. But if she had none? 

It was preposterous, unbelievable. 

What could he do? 

It was true he had not even mentioned the word " mar- 
riage"; he had nothing to retract — ^that was fortunate. 
But what would the poor girl think ? Think him a " rot- 
ter," no doubt, in her vernacular, which he certainly was 
not, for he had made love to her with every honourable in- 
tention. He would never have made a word of love to 
her if he had not intended to marry her. Marriage had 
been his first and only object. 

Would he have to write her a note to explain? He cer- 
tainly would not do that, whatever the situation required — 
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he refused to do that! Would he simply go on meeting 
her with a cool eye? What Tvould have to be done? How 
could the girl have fooled him so ! 

And Lichtenfeld began to think rather hard, bitter, ut- 
terly unreasonable thoughts of the girl whose lips he had 
sought with such a brave show of passion not two hours 
since. 

'' Am I a cad? ** he asked himself repeatedly, and the an- 
swer to this was always a very satisfactory, prompt nega- 
tive. He was not a cad because he would only be making 
two people miserable instead of one if he married on no 
money. And where was the money to come from? Money 
did not rain from heaven any more than princes went to 
work in banks or breweries — or the one or two cases where 
princes had done so were ccmspicuously marked by their 
first having secured a rich wife; the work they did was a 
kind of farce to blind her eyes. And he certaiidy had liked 
the girl for every reason conceivable, quite aside from the 
money he thought she had. 

Perhaps, after all, she may only have wanted to test 
him. He determined to find out the truth at any cost be- 
fore he went one step farther in this business either one 
way or another. 

To the tune of this argumentative monologue Lichtenfeld 
stamped about his room in the small hours, then threw 
himself exhausted into a chair, where the chill morning 
breeze blew full on his uncovered chest. It was not until 
bis teeth began to chatter and he had caught a severer cold 
on the top of his cough that he became conscious of his 
imprudence, and took an untouched cocktail from the ta- 
ble, quaffed it off, put out the lights, and climbed into bed. 

** There is one blessing," he consoled his uneasy mind as 
he was falling asleep; ^'the uncle knows nothing, the girl 
is as dose-mouthed as all Englishwomen; and I've not got 
her father about to comer me one fine day and ask me what 
I mean by my attentions, or intentions— or whatever the 
word is they say." 
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Tor his, her young inviolate mouth 
Longs with the longing of long drouth; 
And lacking substance for such feast. 
She clasps a dream-baby to breast, 
And kisses where her head has place 
The dream-lips of her love's dream-face.** 

(^Francis MeyneU), 

Alexa lay grappling with her unwelcome, overwhelming 
emotions. It was almost dawn. 

She was sure that Bogislav wanted to marry her, al- 
though he had not said so, and her mind began to dwell 
on all the possibilities of the state of being his wife. She 
tried to put the man out of her imagination, as being a 
coarse thought for a girl, and only dwelt on his possessions 
and the environment his wife would have. She thought of 
the estates in Silesia, of the old Italian Renaissance house, 
of the forests, of the pleasant neighbours. And how she 
loved the country. She must live in the country! She 
had always said she would mind no lack of possessions in 
her husband except a garden. He must give her a gar- 
den I She thought also of his many friends, and some of 
them such charming people. Yes, she could be sure of be- 
ing surrotmded by the people she liked; that was a great 
thing. 

She experienced mentally long canters through the sweet 
pine-woods, coming by a sudden turning of the soft sandy 
road in view of the castle in the distance — ^her castle and 
his I Her dream-castle! She would be envied. She 
blamed herself for the worldliness of her enjoyment of her 
friends' good-natured envy, but she could not quell it. 
Bogislav was so handsome, so adored by all the women. 
She thought of going to Court with him every year, of the 
splendid apparition he was in his "garde du corps" tog- 
gery, and of the place she would have as a Serene Highness, 
of the wonderful entailed jewels she would wear. She 
also thought of the closed coronet that would distinguish 
the back of her motor, her letter-paper, her linen, for a 
certain respect for these things had been bom and bred in 
her. 
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Then more womanly feelings overcame her. She thought 
of the children that she wished she might have— curly- 
headed things with gurgling voices and dark-shadowed eyes 
like his. She felt their little hands in hers, their rosy lips 
put up to hers for nourishment or solace. She heard their 
many childish questions. How she would answer them 
all with tender sympathy ! She felt a wee, warm one, close 
in her arms, she nursed it, she suckled it ; it needed her so 
greatly ! And suddenly she felt her great need of it 

Now he was sitting there beside her bed. He smoothed 
the stray hair back from her forehead, and looked at her 
and at his child, as he had looked at her in reality six hours 
since, only with infinitely more tenderness now. She put 
out her hand to him, and he pressed it to his lips, and she 
in turn pressed his to her cheek, and then laid it tenderly 
under hers on the little body of their child — their child. 

Wave upon wave of sweet emotion thrilled through her 
as she thought, till it grew into strong passion, and she felt 
his arms and his lips on hers. 

When she became fully conscious of the new world her 
imagination had created for her, she shivered suddenly and 
buried her shamed face in her pillows. " For I do not 
love him ! I do not love him I " her mind cried in outrage 
and indignation. " I do not think myself unworthy of him 
— I have never thought myself unworthy of him; and to 
love, one must be humble, one must lose self! I rather 
think him unworthy of me I " her self-respect shouted de- 
fiantly. " I do not love him; he is not good, he is not no- 
ble, he is not worthy, but selfish, egotistical, and I only 
want him without loving him ! " 

But the poison worked in her. She had need of wife- 
hood, she had need of motherhood, and this man's love had 
made her aware of it. 

She lay there in his arms, helpless and happy. If he 
wanted to marry her, she told herself, she would be his wife. 
If later he proved faithless, neglectful, or even brutish and 
cruel as her keen perceptions predicted, she was willing to 
pay for it with the remembered joy of having loved him. 
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remaining faithful and inviolate herself and with the great- 
est joy of having borne children. Other people had 
married for what is commonly called " love " without any 
inward assurance that they were getting a Parsifal or a 
Themistocles. 

Was it not better to marry for this than to marry for 
money? she asked herself. And mere friendship was a 
coldy inadequate thing to marry fori Admiration was in- 
sufficient. Love, she supposed, comprised all these: admi- 
ration, friendship, passion. But had she ever seen such a 
love between two people? Perhaps once, and perhaps 
never. She passed in review the marriages she knew. AH 
her friends she saw now had either married for comfort, 
for position, for freedom, for friendship, or for passion; 
and each called her own particular desire by the name of 
love. 

She closed her eyes; her breast heaved under the lace 
covering. "My husband!" she breathed, and was con- 
tent. 

• ••••• ... 

Towards six o'clock she got up to shake off what she 
had come to think an unhealthy frame of mind She dipped 
into 2L cold bath, and slipping on a cool linen frock, walked 
out, and took the way towards Monaco. 

She passed through the town, where the shops were still 
shut, through the silent market-place, for it was not a mar- 
ket-day. A baker's boy passed her, carrying a gfeat flat 
basket on his head. She walked rapidly along the quay 
which skirts the little bay, where the boats were bobbing 
gently with the sea's swell, and the white yachts lay like 
sleeping swans on the breast of the waters. She climbed 
the hill by the smooth white road which is so perfectly 
constructed, A few people looked after her curiously, but 
there were not many about to stare. Past the public build- 
ings, the musetun, the schools, then along the road where all 
the tropical shrubs and trees bloom in a profusion to make 
one drunk with perfumes, she hurried, till she reached the 
open space where the Prince of Monaco's palace is, where 
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the gaudy little sentries stand guard. She walked to the 
edge, to where a row of trees shadow the sheer wall, and 
the great rock on which the town is built drops away pre- 
cipitously many hundreds of feet into the sea. Here she 
leaned and looked over. The sea was a deeper purple than 
usual, the sky slightly overcast along the shore, though far 
out one could see the clear weather like a halo along the 
horizon. Now and then the sun broke through, dappling 
the ground in golden patches, throwing a galaxy of brilliants 
into the water. Soft breezes blew heavy with scent and the 
smell of the sea, and bore the clear song of a bird that 
swung high up on some blossoming branch. 

All Alexa's senses rejoiced — ^her sight in the breadth of 
that far sweep of sea; her hearing in the sounds of the 
spring ; her smell in jasmine, acacia, and orange ; her feeling 
in the warm sun, so that her touch lay lovingly on the old 
wall. There was tranquillity in the far-stretching azure; 
placidity in the dove-grey clouds that scarcely moved in the 
cerulean sky; healing in the warm sunshine, triumphant 
joy in the free bird's note, intoxication in the scent of all 
the blossoming things, balm in the breeze which bathed her 
face; and the time-weathered wall her arms lay along 
seemed to her a symbol of enduring strength — ^that of some 
ancient structure in the spiritual world made for her to 
lean upon. 

Colour has such an influence on the mind that red will 
work men into frenzied passion. So on this early spring 
morning, the purple, the azure, the cerulean, the berylline 
verdure, and the soft hue of cloud and wall soothed all the 
clamouring and contending emotions in Alexa's heart, till 
she seemed at peace. 

'' I love him," she told herself with calm and conviction ; 
** and now I shall make everyone happy : Angelica, who was 
worried to know what was to become of me; papa, who 
wanted me to be happy, and thought no girl could be unless 
she married ; the world in general, and my friends in par- 
ticular—everyone, most of all myself, and, I hc^, him, 
because I love him." 
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After her walk to Monaco, Alexa exhibited a very raven- 
ous appetite. No one would have suspected her of being 
in love. She was buttering her third " brioche '* when the 
waiter entered again unsummoned, and laid a telegram 
before her. 

" Will dine to-night. Am stopping Cannes with Milly. — 
Angeuca," she read, then rushed over to her uncle to 
embrace him effusively. 

This was such an unusual performance for Alexa that 
her uncle stared in surprise. 

"Well, aren't you glad she's coming?'* she chid him. 

"Undoubtedly; but I'm surprised at your demonstra- 
tions!'* 

" I'll be so glad to sec her I " 

" That's not very flattering to me, and the time I've been 
giving you here." 

" Sh I '* said his niece, whose nerves were in such a peril- 
ous state that if they had not found this vent for them 
they might have rendered her combustible. "Eat your 
'brioche' and read your Times, and forget about me" — 
which requests were presently all complied with. 

As it was, Angelica arrived at five by motor, bringing 
her evening clothes in a neat little trunk strapped on behind, 
prepared to spend the night, as she was anxious to see her 
stepdaughter, and it was too long a drive back to Cannes 
over the " Cornice " after dinner. 

Alexa had waited expectantly all day for Lichtenfeld, 
or some word from him at least. At half-past four she 
went to the Sports Qub, thinking she might encounter him 
there. Here the messenger from the hotel found her, 
and told her that the Ambassadress had come and awaited 
her. 

That was a long and affectionate embrace when Angelica 
and Alexa met. Angelica found her stepdaughter more 
demonstrative, less stiff, a little less dignified; and that 
boded good, she believed. She wondered what had hap- 
pened. 

After questions about the journey had been asked and 
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answered, as well as the score of eager inquiries as to 
" papa ** and '* the boys '* and all things at home concerning 
each of them, the Ambassadress said casually: ^' How's 
Lichtenfeld? You wrote he was down here.'* 

Alexa mounted flaming colours, but her stepmother, with 
the foresight of her superhuman tact, was looking at some- 
thing in the blue water visible from her window, and did 
not see them. 

" I think he's all right," Alexa answered with particular 
indifference. " We saw him yesterday." 

''I should like to see him, so I'll ask him to dine if 
you've no objection." 

" Oh, none ; do. Do ask him ; it would be nice." 

A few minutes later the Ambassadress sat down and 
wrote one of her characteristic notes, a thing so formless 
that no one uninitiated into her mysteries would have be- 
lieved that it could have been penned by one who inhabited 
an Embassy. 






I've just rushed in, Bogi dear, for the night," it ran. 
Am longing to see you, so do put off any stupid thing 
you have on hand, and come and dine here at 8.30 or a 
quarter before, there's an angel. — ^Angeuca." 

She was lying down in a darkened room when the an- 
swer came, turned up the light to look at it, turned it out 
again, and had Alexa called. 

" He's ill," she said briefly. 

Alexa turned deathly white, and then flushed crimson; 
the first for fear it was true, the second for fear that it 
was not. Why had he not sent her word. 

" I think he really is ill, darling," the Ambassadress went 
on, ''so I must get up presently and go and look after 
him." 

All of Alexa's soul throbbed into one mighty impulse — 
" Let me go too I " — but she inhibited it, and said in a voice 
in which she could not still all the concern : " That would 
be sweet of you, An|[elica, Do go; I'm sure h^ n<je4s it 
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Men are so silly when they haven't any women that belong 
to them near." 

The Ambassadress was very tired when she climbed the 
steep pavement past the beautiful shops and sent her name 
up to Fiirst Lichtenf eld's rooms. She did not wait to be 
told she might come up, but followed the card. 

" Well, my dear child," she said, as the door closed noise- 
lessly behind the retreating valet, " you seem really to be 
done up, and I've come in the nick of time I " 

" You're an angel I " he smiled feverishly ; " but you know 
it is compromising, your coming like this. But you are 
an angel, Angelica." He was dazed, but glad to see her 
none the less. 

" Unf ortunatdy, I am one only in name. But an 'an- 
gel,' even in name, and an ' excellenz ' into the bargain, is 
like Caesar's wife, and better! Besides, you know, I'm a 
nurse of some experience." She came and sat on the edge 
of his bed, as free from embarrassment as if she had been 
his mother, and took his feverish hand in her cool one. 

What does the doctor say ? " 
I haven't had a doctor, and I won't have one. I'm 
not very bad, you know — nothing but a little cold or some- 
thing " 

The Ambassadress shook her head disapprovingly. Then, 
without any permission, she got up and rang the bell. 
When the waiter came she gave him the name of a doctor 
on a slip of paper, and: ''Ask him to come at once, if 
possible," she directed; and, when he had gone with her 
order : " You see, I'm a sort of visiting nurse for the world 
in general. I have a vocation. It's a pity Fate made me 
an Ambassadress." 

She was indeed in her element. She took a thermom- 
eter out of a little case that she had brought with her, and 
put it into his mouth. " Now bite on that a few moments 
while I talk to you. It was rather cautious of me, I thought, 
to ascertain the name of a doctor before I came. I thought 
you might be a silly and not have sent for anybody." She 
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"H'm," she said briefly, and at his questioning look she 
answered : " Not so very bad. Influenza, I should say/' 
But she feared it was pneumonia. " Now the doctor will 
be here presently, and then I will go and make inquiries 
about a nurse, if he knows of one. Have you a preference 
in nationality — German perhaps?" 

"Look here, Angelica, I'm firm about this: I will not 
have a nurse. My man can do everything I want for me. 
I won't have a hideous woman fussing over me." 

The Ambassadress sat down on the edge of the bed 
again, took Lichtenf eld's hot listless hand, and looked into 
his eyes with good-humoured disapproval, as a mother 
would look into the face of her disobedient child, and then 
away in silent reflection. When her eyes returned to his 
they had come to a decision. " Well, I am not an Aphro- 
dite, but I will nurse you then, you spoiled child, and your 
man can do the things you won't let me do for you, as I 
direct; and very likely it will be better than to get you a 
nurse who would have no control over you. But you must 
promise absolute obedience." 

" I promise — only it won't be necessary. Fm not ill." 

"And Milly Westburton will never forgive you for 
enticing me away when I had promised to stop with her 
for the next three weeks." 

The doctor knocked softly, and was let in. While he 
made his diagnosis the Ambassadress went to the desk and 
got off two lines to Alexa to say that she would not be 
back to dinner, and that there was no danger. Then she 
and the doctor had a little consultation in the salon. He 
pronotmced pnetunonia. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THROUGH THE CRISIS 

ALEXA had sent Dobson to the Hermitage with her 
stepmother's things for the night, and a plain white 
linen dress — ^the kind the Ambassadress always took with 
her against an emergency and a chance for nursing. Dob- 
son had to run another errand to the Hotel de Paris that 
night in bringing a second note to Alexa, which Angelica 
thoughtfully sent to relieve the girl's mind, and also as 
explanation to the others. It was a hasty scrawl in pencil. 

" Dear A., 

'' He has rather a bad case of pneumonia, and as no 
suitable nurse can be found in this place — ^and besides, he 
will not hear of one — I must stay to take care of him. Shall 
come to you the first thing in the morning. Tell Ribble- 
sport." 

Alexa's anxiety for him became very great. She con- 
sidered a moment the wisdom of returning a note by Dob- 
son who waited, to say that Angelica must not hesitate to 
send for her any time during the night, that she would be 
ready at any hour; but decided that if he spoke of her 
Angelica must know this, and would not hesitate to send; 
and if he did not speak — well, then, perhaps it were best 
not to excite him, and she would say nothing for the present 
She went to the door, and only opening it a crack — ^not 
wide enough for Dobson to catch sight of her white, per- 
turbed face, said : " No answer, Dobson, except say Vm 
ready if wanted." 

She felt sure in her heart that he would want her during 
the night. If she could only let him know how anxious 
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she was to go to him I All night she did not take her clothes 
off, exchanging her dinner frock for a blue serge, in which, 
towards four o'clock, she lay down, and presently fell into 
a troubled sleep. 

She heard it strike the third quarter, wondered if it were 
a quarter to six, and wondered that she could have slept 
She was very tuicomfortable in her boots, her corset, and 
her serge dress, but she thought, now that it was momii^ 
it was not worth while taking them off, for he would surely 
send for her early, and she realized with a little wave of 
emotion that perhaps consideration for her, even in his ill- 
ness, had kept him from sending during the night. 
Thought of this consideration for her set in motion the 
germs of her disease, till they travelled from brain to heart, 
and from heart down the ecstatic channels to the very fin- 
gertips, and set her blood aflame. 

She loved this man because she felt he loved her, and 
for no other reason. That is often the case with women, 
though they seldom know it. She had never been loved 
before — ^never felt the magic of a passionate kiss till she 
felt his. She thrilled with the remembrance. 

Presently it struck six, and a grey haze became apparent 
at the windows. As Alexandra could not sleep, she pressed 
her face into the pillow and began to converse with Provi- 
dence. Why, she demanded, since this dreadful illness had 
to come, could it not have been deferred till they had mar- 
ried, when she could have been with him and nursed him — 
or at least until they were formally engaged, that she might 
have been allowed to go to him guardedly? Now there 
were all sorts of complications. He had not spoken to her 
father, and Germans were so punctilious in these matters, 
and settled everything quite clearly before a formal en- 
gagement took place. Surely he would overlook it! If 
she could only somehow go to him and come to an under- 
standing. As it was she would have to wait silently to see 
what he wished, and take her cue trom him. Perhaps he 
had some conservative feeling that he must speak to her 
father first. Germans, she rcm^mb^red, arc very much 
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guided by their conservatism. She prayed he would not 
bother with formalities in the present exceptional case — 
in his urgent need. 

Then she again addressed Providence — ^very clamorously 
this time, though there was stillness in the bedroom as the 
sun crept in — ^and asked why it had fallen to Angelica's lot 
to nurse Bogislav, while she sat useless with her hands in 
her lap. 

Providence, as usual in these cases, did not take a very 
prominent part in the conversation, and Alexa, finding her 
questions insoluble, fell to fanning the flame of her passion 
anew. She pictured how it would be if she could change 
places with Angelica. In imagination she sat by his bed, 
pressed her hands on his forehead, arranged the collar of 
his night-clothes, smoothed his pillow, put her lips down 
to his when he asked for them, and performed all the duties 
of a nurse for the sick. Wave upon wave of delicious 
emotion swept through her. This was her " metier I " 

When she finally awoke from this half-awake dream, 
she cried aloud: ^^Oh, Angelica, you are always in 
luck!'* 

The sun striped the floor in bright lines, and the stirring 
of an awakened town came from outside. Alexa bathed, 
dressed, and felt refreshed. She would have liked to rush 
out of doors to her favourite haunt high over the bay had 
she not felt certain that at any moment Angelica would 
come to fetch her to Bogislav's bedside. She sat down by 
the window. She could not write letters, she could not 
read, she could not sew. She sat with her hands folded, 
and waited. At half-past seven an astonished waiter an- 
swered her third ringing, and she ordered her coffee. 

When it was brought, she sat pulling her bread to little 
bits, and sipping the morning beverage, unconsciously hav- 
ing forgotten to put in the customary piece of sugar. She 
sat an hour over her breakfast; every sound of foot- 
steps in the hall set her heart beating furiously, and when 
the footfall died, and the heart ceased its noisy exertion, 
ther9 w^ $^ land Qi sinking sensation somewhere inside 
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her breast. Then she said to herself inwardly: ''Fool! 
Fool! When will you stop this nonsense?" and asked 
herself repeatedly what she was expecting, when she knew 
perfectly well that he would first think of her position and 
her well-being* How she had misjudged him! How self- 
ish she had thought him only yesterday! 

When her maid knocked at a quarter-past eight she was 
not surprised to find her '' young lady " dressed in the blue 
serge she had laid out for her^ and with a hat on her head. 
She inferred that her "young lady'* had been out taking 
the air that morning, as was her custom. With that Anglo- 
Saxon instinct for covering up the emotions which amounts 
in some of the race, and particularly in its finest type of 
woman, almost to genius, Alexa put on the mask of indif- 
ference that she was destined to wear for some weeks, and 
answered her maid's query as to the temperature with a 
calm, *' Haven't been out yet, Lake; I'm just going"; and, 
pushing the tray of breakfast dishes a little aside, she 
allowed the maid to tie a white lace veil over her face, and 
left the room. She turned back when she had taken three 
steps to say: '' If her ladyship, or anyone else should want 
me, come to fetch me in the Casino garden, in front of the 
animal cage. . . . You'd best stop here and sew in case 
anyone comes." 

Alexandra was not a zoologist, nor did she find particular 
amusement in the little caged animals that adorn the Casino 
garden in Monte Carlo, yet she had ccnnmuned with them 
silently for something over two hours when her stepmother 
herself sat down noiselessly on the bench beside her. The 
mask was firmly fixed, and Alexa said with calm, *' I'm 
sure you're quite worn out ! " 

'* I am, rather," Angelica gave back, and with an acute 
searching look into the girl's face, she added with great 
uncertainty: "but I think — I hope we'll pull him 
through ! " 

"And wear yourself into shreds! However, I suppose 
you must if there is no one else," the girl broke in, rather 
too quickly for the utterly indifferent. She was certain 
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from that moment that he would die. Something caught 
in her throat to strsmgle h^r, and invisible hands twisted 
the world so that she saw it crooked. But the mask did 
not slip. 

" Which would be the least I could do, as the poor young 
man's life is at stake I You talk very frivolously, dear/' 
she reproved her stepdaughter. She was a little baffled; 
she had expected to find Alexa at least eager for news of 
her patient, and here was the uttermost indifference. Per- 
haps it was only a good feint; she would give it a severer 
test. " It's a matter of life and death," she said in a hushed 
voice, no less impressive than if it were telling the truth. 

** Oh ! " was all that the girl exclaimed in what seemed 
mild concern, and turned placid eyes on her stepmother. 
They little betrayed the tumult that raged in her. " If 
there is any way in which I can be of service " 

" Yes, dear, I know youll do it," Angelica cut her short, 
and added after a moment : ^* If he should ask to see you 
— he hasn't spoken of you — but if *' 

** Oh, he won't do that t " some fiend that forewarns us 
of humiliations stung Alexa to say hastily. 

And Angelica, feeling that she had drawn out a poor 
lead, corrected herself with: ''I mean later, when he is 
convalescent, he'll like to see people then. Oh, I'm sure 
well pull him through 1" And after giving some idea of 
what was to be expected in a case of pneumonia, and telling 
her stepdaughter that she would see very little of her till 
the nine days preceding the crisis were over, and that 
perhaps it would only be a light case after all — ^they could 
not tell at present — but that she meant to make it so as 
much as lay in the power of careful nursing, the Ambassa- 
dress-nurse said she must go back to her "job" to "sit 
tight " till she gained what she wanted — ^the young man's 
recovery — ^and walked away between laurel and orange 
blossc»ns in the sunlit air. 

When the Ambassadress entered the sick-room, after 
having laid off the long coat which covered her white linen 
nurse-dress, and exchanged her hat for a most charming 
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white lace cap that let only a suggestion of her brown-red 
curls peep out, she found her patient as she had left him, 
in a state of partial delirium. He had just then relapsed 
to consciousness, smiled weakly as he recognized the re- 
freshing apparition beside him, and extended a wobbly hand. 

She took it perfunctorily and caressed it. One must 
caress the creature one nurses ; just as the roughest, rudest 
girl will coddle and mother her infant charge, so the sight 
of this man in her power inspired maternal feelings in the 
Ambassadress. She sat down close to his head and kept 
the hot hand in hers, without speaking. 

Presently her patient mtunbled something unintelligible, 
and she bent her ear to his lips. It was only a swallow 
of water that he wanted; she had thought it might be 
something else. She guided the tube to his lips very gently. 
She had a touch which might have brought a fortune to a 
physician. 

When, after an hour, her patient still seemed restless, 
and as if he had something on his mind, she became trou- 
bled about him, and wondered how she could relieve him. 
Was Alexa playing a part of indifference, she asked her- 
self, and was she right in her first supposition? Surely 
the thing she had seen begin — it was almost indubitable, 
she had been sure, though Ronney had always entertained 
his absurd doubts — must have run to an end of some sort I 
Could it be possible that Alexa had refused such an ex- 
cellent match? That was unthinkable. Why, the girl was 
thirty-two years old, and if she did look twenty to-day, any 
to-morrow of fussing or ill-health would destroy that in- 
valuable deception and add ten years to her face, or even 
make her look her age. It was her last chance — besides, it 
was her first! 

This the Ambassadress revolved in her mind, not un- 
charitably, as she looked down on the swarthy, unshaven 
face on the pillow, and into the eyes that feverishly sought 
hers, and then drooped their lids and half dozed. 

Here was a romantic situation, she exclaimed inwardly 
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— if it were one. As soon as she could discover what he 
really wanted, she determined to push it through. She 
would have Alexa in to help her nurse him, to stay with 
him when she went out for a little walk or sleep. If Alexa 
had been a little fool she should be brought to reason, for 
no woman, unless she is attached elsewhere, can see a man 
who loves her suffer physically and not be upset. " That's 
the strange part of it with us women," she reflected. " We 
can inflict the most hellish mental torture quite mercilessly 
and remain adamant ; directly physical suffering is involved 
we become as soft as kittens. I will excite her S3mipathies. 
I will till the ground ; the ploughshare I shall use may hurt, 
but the seed must g^ow." 

She bent her head to inquire of him : 

** Is there something you want — anyone you would like 
to see?" 

He clutched at the fingers of her hand, and breathed 
with effort: 

" Oriy— you ! " 

This was unsatisfactory, but the next moment she thought 
he might be delirious and not sure of her identity. She 
said very low, scarcely with her lips, almost as if it were 
mental suggestion : " Perhaps — ^Alexa? " 

Now she was sure he was in a delirium. He writhed 
in his bed. " I can't help it I " he cried, and " I didn't 
mean it I " and, again : " I meant nothing by it ! " She had 
to hold him with all her might by both shoulders to keep 
him from leaping out of bed. She called for aid to the 
servant who was in attendance in the adjoining room, but 
the servant had gone out to his lunch. Her patient kept 
calling out these three phrases again and again with weaken- 
ing insistence, till they had worn him out, and he lay like 
a child obedient to acknowledged authority. 

She considered the incoherent phrases as she sat and 
watched him lying still under her touch, with closed eyes 
now. They might mean anything — some conversation at 
the tables, or some retractation of racing information, or, 
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what seemed more likely, a lover's quarrel. Her quick, 
subtle imagination fitted a " mise-en-scene " for them. 
Could they have been spoken in justification of that old- 
time passion he was supposed to have had for herself? 
"Oh, Alexa, Alexal" she apostrophized her stepdaughter 
mentally, "you silly girl to be jealous of a man's past. 
Don't you know that a man's past may be as dead as if it 
had never lived? Men are not women to be maudlin over 
old rose-leaves; they are not satisfied with rose-leaves. 
You shall be taught a lesson, you little fool I " 

But she had excited him — excited him with Alexa's name 
— ^and she felt the compunctions a good nurse feds when 
she has done something to disturb her patient's rest. She 
determined that name should not be spoken again till he 
himself spoke it spontaneously. She felt convinced that 
eventually he would speak it and ask some news of its 
bearer. 

And now, concerning the hero of the tale, what of his 
sensations during these hours of his illness? They were 
very vague to begin with, well hammered out in fever- 
tempo, though he was not as delirious as he seemed. Time 
and place swam about him with all they comprise in a kind 
of blood-red haze. One moment they were far away, the 
next shouting at his ear. One minute dragged like a slug, 
the next scurried noisily like a rat that has missed his hole. 
He felt a pain in his chest, a beating in his head, some 
nausea and great restlessness, which was the sum of his 
discomfort, save when he had a coughing fit. Through 
these sensations was the realization, ever present, that a 
miracle had come to pass. He had been saved from an 
unpleasant situation — ^he could not recall the situation very 
clearly — and the angel of deliverance sat by his bed and 
watched over him. With swift, silent tenderness the angel 
performed for him every service he required, as only an 
angel can. He was not a physical coward, and, besides, the 
idea that he might die never entered his head. On the 
whole his suffering was slight, his delight in being waited 
upon by an angel great ; for hitherto he had not believed in 
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angels, nor miracles either, and we may behold him as not 
dissatisfied with his new " credo." 

Not so the girl whom he had convinced, with so much 
pains, of his affection for her. He had succeeded beyond 
his hopes ; she did not doubt that affection for a moment, 
but cherished it as her dearest possession, and returned 
it — ^in her way — ^passionately. Still, she wore the mask — 
she could not have told why — ^and it had grown to her skin 
from constant wearing, so that even when she was alone, 
unwatched, even when she lay in bed in the dark and could 
not see herself, she appeared calm and free from any trou* 
ble; she was accomplishing that process which is called 
" eating one's heart out." 

Her stepmother did not spare her, but rather did every- 
thing in her power, as she had sworn to do, to excite the 
girl's sympathies for the man whom, as she thought, Alexa 
had rejected or quarrelled with. She exaggerated his dan- 
ger, gave painstaking details of what he suffered, and led 
the girl to believe that he might die at any hour. During 
each of their interviews, held while the Ambassadress-nurse 
went out to get a breath of fresh air, Alexa would suddenly 
make up her mind to tell her stepmother that she loved 
him, and that she wished to go to him. Then as suddenly, 
just as she was about to speak, an unreasoning instinct 
cried very loud in her: "Wait for a sign from him. If 
he wants you, he will speak," and sealed her lips. 

So she listened with a seemingly gentle concern and sym- 
pathy that springs rather from the mind than irom the 
heart, and convinced Angelica little by little that perhaps, 
after all, she had been mistaken, and misinterpreted the 
words her patient had spoken in delirium. The Ambassa-* 
dress blamed herself severely for having listened to them at 
all, and then justified and consoled herself with the reflec- 
tion that her end had been an unselfish and a worthy one. 

On the sixth day he took a turn for the better. His 
nurse questioned him anew if there were not someone he 
would like to see. He inquired if Rudi Stetchonyi were 
still in Monte Carlo, and, on being told that Rudi had only 
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stopped on the last week till he should know his friend out 
of danger, and was leaving that very afternoon for the 
north, he expressed a desire to see him. 

Angelica left them alone, for Rudi only had half an hour 
before his train started, and, enjoining Lichtenfeld's valet 
to stay in the next room in case he were wanted, she went 
out for her daily walk with Alexa. 

Rudi Stetchonyi's method for enlivening the sick was 
f acetiousness, and when the door had closed on Lady Ian, 
he pressed his friend's hand, and remarked with a crooked 
smile that Lichtenf eld was certainly to be congratulated on 
his choice of a mother-in-law. 

In g^eat rage, the sick man sat up in bed, articulated in 
a cracked whisper that he would like to know what his 
friend meant, that he had always credited Rudi with an 
over-active imagination, and now he was convinced that it 
was an over-activity close to insanity, and that if he meant 
to remain his friend he would have to curb its flights where 
he was concerned. 

Rudi began to think that the young lady he had seen 
Lichtenfeld with so much of late, and whom he had first 
suggested to his friend as a way out of his pecuniary diffi- 
culties, had " given him a basket,'' as the Germans put it 
He betrayed his suspicion by putting his tongue in his cheeky 
and staring very hard in silent sympathy at his sick friend* 
It is a great disgrace in Germany to be rejected in the ca- 
pacity of husband. 

** Du brauchst nicht zu glauben dass sie mir einen Korb 
gegeben hat ! " the invalid shouted hoarsely, and brought on 
a fit of coughing, which necessitated the assistance of the 
valet. When the latter had discreetly retired again, with a 
warning look at Graf Stetchonyi lest he put his master into 
that state again, Lichtenfeld went on : " Can't I ever have 
a * flirt' or two without arousing your damned suspicion? 
You invented the whole of that out of your silly head. Be- 
sides" — ^he sank back weakly on his pillows, his strength 
exhausted by his anger — **I won't have an3rthing said 
against Angelica Forth; she's an angel; she's " 
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" Gott bewahre ! " Stetchonyi put in his protest against 
everything which would dishonour this divine being, even 
so mild a thing as calling her " mother-in-law." 

" For I'm in love with her 1 I adore her utterly 1 " 
Lichtenf eld whispered, without considering. His brain was 
in confusion, and he did not realize what he said. 

Stetchonyi whistled softly, and changed the subject. 
During the few minutes that remained before his train left 
he discussed his immediate plans. He had to go back to 
Berlin to the Embassy for a fortnight, worse luck, as they 
were short of " hands " there ; then he was off for Rome to 
see " a certain person." After that it depended somewhat 
upon her, and the extent of his leave, etc. 

When the nurse returned to her patient she found him 
somewhat the worse for his visitor. She feared he would 
have a relapse. But in the evening, when she entered the 
sick-room after a hasty dinner snatched with the West- 
burtons, who had motored over from Cannes to see her, 
she found Lichtenfeld looking better, and protesting that 
he felt it. She made out the nurse's chart for the day, and 
presently the doctor came in. 

After the doctor had gone she sniffed the air and re- 
marked : " It smells of medicine and stuffy," and throw- 
ing open the windows, she let in the sea air heavy with the 
scent of orange blossoms. '* That's better; now you can 
dream you are in * Klingsor's ' garden I " 

She was standing by his bed. He put his hand out for 
the rosy scarf that fell from her bare shoulders, for, having 
dined with her friends, she had laid off her nurse's dress. 
He lifted it to his nostrils with " This is even better to me. 
* Klingsor's ' garden — ^let me see — ^that's the place * Kundry ' 
inhabited — are you * Kundry'? But you won't expect me 
to be like that other fellow — ^what's his name?" 

She was astonished, but not displeased, for this was a 
sign of returning health. Her fears of a relapse were dis- 
pelled. " I wouldn't do one thing, if I were you," she ad- 
vised him ; " it's so banal " 

" What ? " he interrupted impatiently. 
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She looked at him in troubled seriousness. ** The banal 
thing is to get sentimental about one's nurse. Don't you 
know that if a confirmed old bachelor gets seriously ill, 
when he recovers, unless he has a nurse with a moustache 
or stick-out teeth, he invariably wants to marry her?" 

Lichtenfeld was prevented from making any rejoinder by 
an attack of coughing. Later in the night, when he lay in 
blazing consciousness, he thought again of her humorous 
little warning. The rivulets of his thought were so thick 
with fever and drowsiness that they flowed slowly. 

She had undressed and slipped in again to his bedside 
in the long, loose, drapery-thing that he loved. He watched 
her by the dim light of the night-lamp ; she sat at the foot 
of the bed, and would sit there until dawn, when his valet 
came to relieve her, for she had insisted on taking the night 
duty as well as a good part of the day. She did not know 
that he was awake; she was motionless, her head thrown 
back, her eyes closed. He studied her beautiful features. 
He wondered why she had offered to nurse him. So he 
was not to get sentimental about her. As if this were any 
ordinary case, and she any ordinary woman! Had she 
entirely forgotten the days in Cairo fifteen years ago? he 
wondered. Why had he always taken such pleasure in 
going to the Embassy in Berlin? he asked himself. Cer- 
tainly not because of that excellent penniless g^rl, whom it 
annoyed him very much to remember about. Was it not, 
had it not always been, because this wonderful woman was 
there? And his having had some idea of marriage with 
her stepdaughter — wasn't it because this woman had made 
all her environment sympathetic to him, and he had not 
stopped to think what it was he wanted? Had he not al- 
ways, though perhaps subconsciously, been in love with her 
ever since his first days of passionate devotion in Cairo? 
Of course this was true — it must be! That wretched girl 
had only thrown herself at his head — after the manner of 
girls — ^and here was a way out of the mess. He was, he 
must, be in love with this divine angel. 

"Angelica," he breathed hoarsely. 
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With swift, smooth movement she bent over him noise- 
lessly. "Yes?" 

"Angelica, Tm so thirsty." 

With her usual despatch and precision she brought the 
glass, lifted his head a little, guided the tube to his lips, 
and felt immediately when he was satiate. "Can't you 
sleep?" she asked with concern. "You haven't been 
coughing at all, I'm happy to say." She smoothed his 
sheets and made him comfortable. 

" I think I could if you would take my hand," he said 
weakly. 

She came with a certain reluctance, sat by the edge of 
the bed, and took his feverish hand in her cool ones in a 
motherly way. " Now sleep, sleep, sleep, sleep,'* she said, 
repeating it over and over at intervals with great monotony. 
Afterwards, when he had recovered, and mentally went over 
all the stages of his illness, he believed that she had mes- 
merized him, for he had had no inclination to sleep, 
but had wanted to enjoy every moment of the pleasure of 
her proximity, yet after some happy minutes he had fallen 
asleep in spite of himself and the fever. 

He slept until dawn, and she watched. 

The crisis was past now, and he was out of danger. 
Angelica told Alexa this good news as they walked in the 
Casino garden just before sunset. The fervent, friendly 
" I am so glad ! " that Alexa pronounced voiced the most 
overwhelming relief that she had ever felt. If she had 
not inhibited all natural impulse, she would then and there 
have thrown her arms round the woman who had saved 
this life so precious to her, kissed her warmly, and ex- 
pressed her gratitude. 

When she was safely locked into her own room^ and 
knew that Angelica had gone back to Lichtenfeld's bed- 
side, and that no disturbance from her was possible, she 
did burst into a happy little flood of tears. It was like the 
thawing of a stream long frozen over, and at last returned 
to its normal state. Soon she was to suppress tears of quite 
another character. 
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Since the memorable night he was taken ill Alexa had 
thought only of her lover and of his recovery. First it 
was his thoughtfulness of her that had excused his not 
sending for her; then when he was close to death his de- 
lirium was accountable for his forgetting her; but what 
was there now to keep him from sending her some mes- 
sage, some sign of his constancy? 

To escape the horrible question which she could neither 
answer nor get away from, she sought her uncle as soon 
as the traces of tears had been washed and fanned away, 
and found him just going over to the Casino. 

" Hello, Alex, my dear ! you look very bored," he greeted 
her. " Here's a gold plaque. Come along ; if you lose it, 
it's yours ; if you win, you can pay me." 

She joined him; they entered the Casino and the Salles 
Privees. 

This time she played without the least excitement; she 
played mechanically, without thinking, without method. 
Shortly before the dinner-hour, when her uncle made a 
sign to her from another table, she got up with neither 
regret nor relief, and followed him. She gave him back 
his gold plaque, and she had dropped into her own bag 
thirteen times that amount. Her uncle, however, had lost, 
and was not interested in her winnings, nor did she men- 
tion them. She had trebled the amount, and over, that she 
had saved for Paul's birthday present, and lost that day a 
fortnight past. 

As she lay in bed that night no pleasure in her winnings 
could guard her against the pursuit of the terrible ques- 
tion : " Why does he not send for you now? Why has he 
not spoken of you to Angelica?" 

She flushed — it was as if her body were on fire — ^the 
blood throbbed in her ears and her cheeks ; she crushed 
her eyes into her open palms in shame. The thought had 
crossed her mind that perhaps he had been intoxicated 
that night when he had kissed her. 

The next moment she saw every detail of that past in 
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a flash, and she knew it was impossible. He had been per- 
fectly sober. 

Every day now Alexa went to the Salles Privees, and 
every day she came away with her bag full of bank-notes. 

The day that Lichtenfeld's temperature became normal 
he sat up in bed sipping a hot broth, whilst his nurse stood 
at the window reading a letter. 

" I'm very curious/' he said between sips, " about those 
letters that you get in that hand every day." 

" Not every day," she corrected him, looking up with a 
smile — "only every other day or so." And she went on 
reading. When she had finished the letter and put it back 
in the envelope, she bit her lip reflectively, and then said: 
" I think I will take you off to Greece — ^to the Greek islands 
for a cruise — for your convalescence. I daren't leave you 
to look after yourself : you're such a foolish person ; you'd 
have a relapse if you possibly could. Would you like to 
come? Nice yacht, good food, and the guardianship of 
your somewhat severe but you must acknowledge, on the 
whole, not bad nurse I " 

He looked at her adoringly some minutes before he was 
able to collect his thoughts and answer: ''Of course I 
should love to come if you are going, but — ^who else is go- 
ing? Whose yacht is it?" 

"Wise man not to commit himself," she laughed. 
"You couldn't trust me? Couldn't put yourself in my 
hands, I suppose? Well, I will not tease you; you are not 
strong enough: it is Jackie Ronalds's yacht, and the only 
people going — as far as I know — ^besides himself, are you 
and I. That doesn't mean that there won't be others — 
probably hell bring half a dozen — ^but he has a rare instinct 
for congruity, and he won't bring any of our 'betes 



noires/ " 



Instead of a joyous acquiescence to this plan, Lichtenfeld 
said in rather a wounded tone : " So that's who writes to 
you every day I " 

"Oh, Sherlock Holmes! Can one arrange a yachting 
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party in Monte Carlo with a person who is in Berlin except 
by correspondence? Your deductions are not very com- 
plete, my dear boy." 

When Lichtenfeld had been sufficiently convinced that 
Alexa Forth would not be of the party, he let himself be 
persuaded that the air of the Adriatic, the .£gean, and the 
Ionian would restore his lungs, though he insisted that 
the whole benefit to him would consist in the prolonged 
care of his perfect nurse. ^*Of course, the only good to 
me," he said, " will be that you'll keep me out of draughts 
and make me put on my top coat. And I only go because 
I know you want to; I personally would much prefer to 
stay here if you would." 

" Well, we won't go, of course, until you are quite able 
to — quite strong and well again." 

A fortnight later Alexa walked with her stepmother for 
the last time that season. The Ambassadress sat down on 
the white stone bench before the balusters that flank the 
Casino terrace. *' It's getting hottish," she said ; " you'll 
have to go north, Alexa, with Ribblesport, and I'll have to 
stay and see this through." 

"I'll be sorry to leave the Riviera," the girl answered 
regretfully. " I hated it to begin with, but since you came 
I've really begun to like it here, Angel dear." 

" That's rather bad of you," Angelica laughed. 

"Why? How d'you mean?" 

"Why, because ever since I've been here that wretched 
young man has been hanging between life and death." 
Alexa's unwillingness to leave Monte Carlo struck her as 
unwarranted. Then she thought she would make sure that 
there was nothing, and had been nothing, between the two. 
She bethought herself of the methods of Solomon, and 
said with assumed cynicism : " Sometimes one wonders if 
life is worth all the trouble one takes to save it, especially 
the life of a worthless young man like that. What good 
can it be to anyone, except his mother, of course, who is 
dead?" 

There was a long silence between them, but Alexa had 
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served too long an apprenticeship in the school of simula- 
tion to be caught in this simple trap. " I dare say several 
people must care for him/' she said finally, as if to dismiss 
the subject, and then added : " I never heard you in this 
mood before, Angelica I " They got up to walk back to 
the hotel. 

Now, Ftirst Lichtenfeld was able to go out to take the 
air in a bath-chair, but he would not go off the balcony 
of the hotel. " I will not go where I see people," he ex- 
plained. " I hate to see people ; they make me nervous." 

A month had passed since the evening Angelica had ar- 
rived from Cannes to spend the night. Alexa had won so 
much money at " trente et quarante " that she was playing 
roulette now recklessly and with phenomenal luck. She 
had accumulated quite a little fortune — ^a "dot." 

The Ambassadress sat at her desk overlooking the 
Mediterranean, trying to order her thoughts and marshal 
them advantageously. She bit the end of her pen. A 
motor-boat race was going on in the blue bay. The puff- 
puff -puff of the continuous explosions of the powerful little 
engines was wafted up to her on the balmy, orange-scented 
breeze, scattering her concentration to the winds. She fur- 
rowed her usually calm brow to fetter the elusive thoughts. 
Finally she began to write: 

"Your repeated instructions to me, my dear Ronney, 
have been to bring whomever I like. Now I think the day 
after to-morrow shall see me starting. . . ." She tore it 
across in disgust, and after some moments began on a fresh 
sheet: 



" Dear Ronney, 

"Do you mind if I bring Lichtenfeld with me? 
Of course, I would hesitate to ask you to take him, knowing 
your absurd antipathy for the man — ^though perhaps that 
may vanish now that it appears that there was never any- 
thing between him and Alexa — ^but he has had a bad attack 
of pneumonia, through which I have nursed him success- 
fully. That is why I've not written. It would be a pity 
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to have spent all one's energy in saving a life that was to 
be flung away a few weeks later. Yet I know this would 
be the result if I left Lichtenfeld, the most inane and im- 
prudent of men, to himself. He would have a relapse, and 
certainly die. So you have the choice of letting me sit 
here to nurse him, or of having me nurse him aboard your 
yacht. I know your choice, so do not wait for an answer, 
but will start to-morrow or next day." 

This, after having been read through, was also de- 
stroyed. The Ambassadress tried it a third time, but with 
an unsatisfactory result. 

*'Why can't I express myself intelligibly?" she cried 
aloud finally, and tore off a telegraph blank, on which she 
wrote, " Leave here Thursday with convalescent pneumonia 
patient and two servants. Meet us "Wnice. — ^Angelica," 
which she addressed to her friend and counsellor on board 
his yacht at Corfu. Then she sought Alexa. 

" I think you'd best go north with Ribblesport to-mor- 
row, Alexa; what do you think? He can drop you off at 
Berlin, or take you via Paris — ^where you'll have to stop a 
few days with him very likely — ^to England to Granny Rib- 
blesport or the aunts, just as you like." 

Alexa felt as if a sharp line had suddenly been cut across 
her life's path indicative of the close of one thing and the 
beginning of another. She was unable to speak for some 
seconds but showed no outward signs of emotion, so that 
Angelica thought she was wondering which destination 
would be most agreeable at this season. 

" All right," she said finally. " I dare say I'd best go 
to granny for the summer, don't you think ? " 

" Just as you prefer, darling. You must go to her some 
time during the next six months, or shell never forgive me. 
I'm going to cruise around the Greek Islands with Ronney. 
I'll be in London for the last half of the season, as I in- 
tended." 

'' I'll go to England," said Alexa, coming easily to that 
decision. 
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''Good I ni send for Ribby and make arrangements. 
You'll see that Lake packs your boxes?'' The Ambassa- 
dress went off. 

Alexa stole noiselessly to the door and turned the key, 
then she sat down and stared blankly before her. Her 
heart was almost beating her breath away. 

What had she done to merit this? she asked herself. 
This was the end, which she would not believe in till the 
hour struck. Why had the man pretended to care for her ? 
Why had he ceased? She surely had been passive, had 
neither done aught to make him love her nor aught to make 
his love cease. Was it Angelica? How could it be An- 
gelica, who was the soul of honour? Had he not wanted to 
marry her, even in the beginning? Had he been playing 
with her ? Could he have dared to go so far ? And he had 
awakened a kind of rebellious, protestant passion in her. 
Yes, there it was — ^it was not dead I If he came that very 
hour and asked her to come into his arms, she would want 
to go. Oh, she would not go! She had that much will 
left above her wish. But if he came she would want to go. 
Oh, this hideously empty life! Oh, these trivialities! 
Oh, to have something serious to do I Anything that 
seemed permanent I Why had he opened the door for her, 
only to slam it in her face? Why had he done this to her? 

Tears dropped from her lashes, but her strong will mas- 
tered them, and their poison sank deep in. She sat down 
to write a letter. The first was timid and tender — it was 
destroyed; the second passionate and appealing — she tore 
it up angrily. " I must not write," a voice inside dictated ; 
" it is madness." 

"Am I going mad?" she asked, looking in the mirror, 
and the next moment she was conscious of the note of melo- 
drama in her behaviour, and flushed. 

She sat at the desk again, and dipped pen to paper: 

** Darung Granny, 

" You will have this letter a day before I reach you. 
I am coming direct through with Uncle Ribby, unless he 
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insists on stopping in Paris, in which case I think I wiQ 
take Lake and cross to you alone. I am longing for the 
rest and quiet and lack of people which I know I will find 
at Wrexham. I can scarcely wait for them even these few 
days which intervene before I shall be with you and them, 
granny dear. 

*' Your loving granddaughter, 

" Alexandra." 

Half an hour later, when her eyes were quite free of 
the traces of tears, she unlocked her door to her maid and 
bade her pack. 

Even when taking leave of her stepmother next day, 
Alexa, prompted by an instinct that hesitates to ask 
questions, did not inquire who were to be the rest of the 
yachting party, nor ask for any details of the cruise. She 
said nothing more than: ^'You'll write now and then, 
won't you, Angd dear? And where can one reach you by 
wire? What's your address to be?" 

The Ambassadress gave her the hotel in Athens. " I 
should think we'd stop there a week, and perhaps a week 
again later. Write there, at all events." 

I think I'll go back to Berlin in October," Alexa said. 

It'll be nice and dull there then, and one will be able to 
see people." 

They kissed affectionately. 

The journey north was uneventful. Lord Ribblesport 
stopped in Paris; his niece crossed to Dover, without go- 
ing up to town, took a train direct to her destination in 
Kent, where she was to lead a life even more uneventful than 
the journey. 






CHAPTER XVII 

THE HERO BETRAYS HIMSELF 

THE Euterpe rode at anchor opposite the Piazza San 
Marco, where the canal of the Giudecca joins the 
Grand Canal. That sentinel of the city, the new Cam- 
panile, was silhouetted against a deep cerulean sky, and the 
Riva degli Schiavoni was alive with people enjoying the 
late sun. Lichtenfeld, well wrapped in furs, and tucked 
into a steamer-chair, sat listlessly on deck, watching the 
scene through a field-glass. Half-way between the yacht 
and where the lion and St. Theodore guard the shore, a 
gondola containing Ronalds and the Ambassadress was 
plied by two red-sashed, singing gondoliers. 

Angelica did not yet know whom she would find on board 
the Euterpe, to be her daily companions of the next three 
or four weeks. She felt no need of knowing, for she was 
sure that Ronalds would have a party in every way agree- 
able to her, and he knew her taste as well as she knew it 
herself. She had a somewhat guilty conscience about 
bringing Lichtenfeld, though no hospitality could have been 
more cordial than the one with which their host received 
this unexpected guest. As was to be expected, he showed 
no distaste for Lichtenfeld in his presence, and even now, 
when alone with the Ambassadress, he said : " As always, 
you think more of other people's health and happiness than 
your own. The sea air and, perhaps, most of all, your 
proximity, will do him good. Must I forbear to say ' I 
told you so ' ? It is such a blatant instance I I'm so thank- 
ful '' 

"You don't really mind, then?" she interrupted him 
eagerly. " I had rather a bad conscience about bringing 
him, knowing your antipathy." 

219 
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" It was only an antipathy for him in the capacity of 
husband for Alexa. I'm so thankful she was spared, and 
things came out as I predicted. So nothing came of all 
your deep-laid plot?** 

" Apparently not/* she answered, frowning, for she was 
still puzzled in this matter. ** See, there is such a herd of 
people here ; let us take a narrow canal to the Giudecca, and 
see the sunset through that wonderful network of masts 
one always finds there." 

Ronalds gave the order in Italian. ** She refused him ? " 
he asked. 

" I don't think so; but I never ask questions." 

" I knew you were the one all along I If I could have 
half an hour with Alex, I should know positively — he did 
run about and after her so much." 

" You would know no more than I do. She is as calm 
and self-contained as possible. Apparently it was only a 
spring mood that seized her for once — ^at the end of the 
season. It is traditional for men to fall in love with their 
nurses, of course. Lichtenfeld hasn't enough originality to 
differ. Alexa's in England, by the way — gone to her 
grandmother for the summer." 

"Why didn't you bring her?" 

The Ambassadress frowned thoughtfully. "I must be 
honest with you, Ronney ; the thing's a mystery to me. Ill 
tell you what I know — it's not much. If you make any- 
thing of it you are sagacious. I found Alexa perfectly 
happy, and he, who had pursued her during the season, 
never mentioned her name — ^never asked for her all through 
his illness. I nursed him half for her sake, still remember- 
ing that she seemed to care for him; half, as you know, 
for my passion for bringing people back to life — it's to me 
the most interesting thing on^ can do— and he has behaved 
as I tell you, as all young men behave when their unoccu- 
pied minds have long, dull hours to dwell upon one theme, 
and they have one woman's presence looming continuously 
before them day and night. I can't be angry with him for 
being normal, can I? Let us be reasonable." 
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** Let us be reasonable, by all means/' said her counsel- 
lor thoughtfully; "but let us not be superficial in our 
judgments. Let's not countenance his jilting Alexa, and 
smile benignly on him, if he did behave like a cad." 

"That's out of the question, Ronney!" she cried de- 
cisively. " I tell you, I'm willing to acknowledge that you 
were right, after all. I am at fault, and not alone my 
nursing. There is nothing deep about it; it will pass with 
his convalescence." She looked up at the Salute as they 
passed it, and half closed her eyes. " The light is just the 
light of a GuardL The sun will have dropped. Who are 
the rest that you are picking up at Trieste? You told me, 
but I was too tense to see how you'd take what I'd done 
to understand." 

« 

"There's Nini Ysenstein and my little cousin, Marjorie 
Hewitt, whom she brought down, and who plays her ac- 
companiments ; and a Britisher called Knowlton, who badly 
wants to marry Marjorie — ^that's all for the present.' 

Ronalds felt completely happy in that golden light, alone 
with his golden goddess. Alexa and her troubles slipped 
from him. 

"I know Knowlton — ^nice boy," Angelica said, and re- 
flected: Nini Ysenstein had been asked because she was 
a Princess, because she played the violin gloriously, and 
Ronney wanted some music, and she had probably accepted 
the invitation because she was hard up and wanted some 
sea air, and to get away from her husband ; the little cousin 
had been asked, of course, because she played accompani- 
ments, and Knowlton because he was in love with the 
cousin. " Funny party ! " she remarked at last — " very 
strange collection you've got, Ronney ; but I will try and be 
the leaven to leaven the lump." 

Nearly a week later the Ambassadress lay half horizon- 
tally in a steamer-chair, her feet tucked in by a fleecy mauve 
rug, her cigarette sending up a straight thin line of mauve 
to the stiff brim of her black sailor-hat, so still was the 
evening where the yacht lay anchored. A portfolio lay on 
her knees, and a stylo-pen was touching the paper thereon. 
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but she could scarcely take her eyes from the purple water. 
Qose beside her lay Lichtenfeld, pretending to read. She 
moved her shoulder and the position of her paper just suf- 
ficiently to spare his straying eyes the temptation of read- 
ing what she wrote. She smiled in gentle amusement at 
the mental picture she contemplated, and her thoughts 
began to flow out through the point of the pen. 



"Dear Ian, 

"You must have just a bird's-eye view of us — 
four men in a boat and their four counterparts — for a more 
motley collection was never got together; how you would 
laugh to see us I We are anchored to-night in the Piraeus, 
and have been since yesterday morning. My patient is re- 
gaining his strength, so I attain the object I had in bringing 
him; but aside irom the hours — or, to be more accurate, 
minutes — ^which I allow him to spend alone with me, he 
does not appear to be very much enjoying himself. His 
only pleasures are the prescribed pleasures of the 'good 
liver/ and these tastes we are not indulging on this jour- 
ney, except for a moderate diurnal rubber of bridge. 
There is only one table of us — ^though there are just enough 
for two— for nothing would induce Rita and her delightful, 
spectacled archaeologist, Wieselwank, to indulge in such a 
pastime; and, of course, Marjorie Hewitt, Ronney's little 
cousin, whom I'm supposed to be chaperoning, prefers 
counting stars with her young man. The other day Pro- 
fessor Wieselwank came upon the desperate Lichtenfeld 
(whom I had given the slip to walk with Ronney) doing 
a picture-puzzle. Just then Ronney and I passed, and heard 
him say scornfully: 

" ' H'm, Fiirst ! we archaeologists play the same game, but, 
I trust, to more purpose.' 

" Poor Bogi has come to have a vital antipathy for this 
man, whom all the rest of us are beginning to worship, and 
it is rather too bad that my ' charge ' should be so out of 
* Stimmung ' with the rest. 

"Athens smells of dust and camomile. I saw yester- 
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day's sunset from the Acropolis, sitting with Ronney on the 
steps of the little temple of Nike Apteros. All the hills 
around were rosy — ^you will remember how they reflect the 
Sim more perfectly than any hills, being treeless — and high 
up on the Sacred Rock, above the highways and byways, 
there was no dust, only the sweet, sweet camomile and 
many blood-red poppies springing between the ivory frag- 
ments. 

'* Of course, directly we had written our names in the 
book H.R.H. came steaming out to see Nini and me, and 
Nini and Ronney and I dine with him this evening at 
the palace. He promised to have not more than twelve, 
and amongst them the lovely American creature lately ac- 
quired by the Government here, who is the last personifi- 
cation of his ideal. Think, dear Ian, of calling the amours 
of H.RH. ideals t I am growing perverse with advancing 
senility. 

" Rita and her Professor started at daybreak for -Slgina 
— or, as a matter of fact, it was before, as she wanted to 
see the sunrise from there. They spend the day on the 
Temple heights, that he may discuss with her the true 
position of the pediment groups now in Munich, which 
you'll remember Thorwaldsen so absurdly restored. They 
are going to fit together rough edges of which he has casts, 
and I do think their game of picture-puzzles sounds de- 
lightful. If the world must play it, why not in dead ear- 
nest, as they do? They have quite awakened me to serious 
archaeological studies, and one day when I feel in tearing 
spirits, I shall quit my post as head nurse and steam off' 
with them through the Corinthian Canal, for which this 
yacht draws too much water, for Delphi. They spend to- 
night in the. town of -Slgina, nearly three miles from the 
Temple, and it makes me shudder to think what sort of 
lodging they will find. Ronney presented them each with 
a tin of insect-powder as a parting gift, and told them to 
mind that they got them all off before they came aboard 
to-morrow, as he had accommodations for no more pas- 
sengers than ourselves on the yacht. The Professor has 
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(illegally) procured for Rita a most exquisite specimen of 
the Tanagra figure. Rita is perfectly happy, and looks 
lovelier than ever, with the sort of golden look — ^like the 
mellow tinge of Parian marble — her white skin gets in the 
heat, instead of freckles, which melts into her golden hair. 
She is probably writing to you herself more frequently 
than your delinquent wife, but these details about herself 
she will not have given you. 

" You will be racing daily now ; in giving me the Derby 
prospects and other important items, don't forget to give 
some of Alexa. How is she looking? Go down particu- 
larly to Wrexham so as to answer this question accurately, 
for / want to know. 

" Now I must go below to dress for my royal dinner. 
There is an indescribably beautiful sunset as I write. You 
remember it of old. As the children are unchaperoned 
this evening, I am sending them to the Legation to dine, 
with poor Lichtenfeld, who is not on good terms with 
H.R.H. for some reason or other — a difficulty they had in 
Paris, I believe. 

" Write me news of Alexa. " Yours, 

"A." 

She addressed and sealed the letter, looked at its ex- 
terior thoughtfully, as if in some doubt of the prudence 
of sending it ; then came to a decision, and, picking up her 
stray papers and possessions, she arose, and giving Lich- 
tenfeld her fingertips to kiss in passing, was just going 
below as he called to her : 

" I think I won't go ashore to-night. I think it has 
turned a little chilly, don't you ? " 

She sniffed the windless warm evening air, and shook 
her head negatively. "It would be perfectly safe if you 
wrap up properly, else I should not have suggested it But 
do exactly as you like." 

"Then I won't go, if it makes no difference. I don't 
mind being alone; I'm a little seedy. Ill have a oocktafl 
that'll brace me up, and go to bed early.'* 
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''Perhaps that would be best/' said the Ambassadress, 
and disappeared below. 

An hour later, when the long-vanished sun was drawing 
his last saffron draperies after him over the hills on iEgina, 
a little launch put out from the yacht, with five very 
merry passengers. The Ambassadress rivalled the southern 
night in glittering grandeur — she had " made herself a little 
smart'' she gave as excuse, because H.R.H. was an old 
paly who had known her in the days when she was " better 
looking/' and one hated to be eclipsed in the eyes of cJd 
friends. The girl, too, Miss Hewitt, a straight, strong, 
clean, fresh-cheeked type, looked sweet as a breath of 
dawn — ^particularly to ttie eye of Knowlton. The two men 
were in the best health and the best of spirits, which al- 
ways lends a certain charm to every countenance. As for 
Princess Ysenstein, she was very resplendent in the most 
daring creation of black, white, and emerald-green, with 
which she wore her famous emeralds ; only one would have 
had to look a second time to make sure that she had no 
connection with the half-world. "The saving grace for 
Nini Ysenstein/' the Ambassadress had once remarked, 
when someone had severely criticized the Princess, " is that 
she's so notorious that everyone knows her by sight, so no 
one can make a mistake about her t " 

Lichtenfeld stood on deck leaning over the rail to wave 
them good-bye. Their happy voices rang out over the un- 
rippled water. 

"Wish you were coming too!" someone called to him 
regretfully. It was not the Ambassadress. 

Lichtenfeld was feeling rather down, though he had 
taken pains not to betray it, for fear they might think he 
had regrets about not being commanded to the palace, which 
he had not. He had a kind of German hauteur in regard 
to all royal houses other than his own, toward which 
latter he practised the national toadyism. 

He felt a little cool, despite the hot weather, and he felt 
very bored, and had felt very bored ever since they had 
touchtd at Crett and taken Rita Czirschky and her Innate 
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aboard. His madness had now bitten all the rest of the 
party— «ven his " own angel " — who had all been reason- 
able enough before that ca^strophe. Sinee then the lunch- 
and dinner-table talk was eternally of triglyphs and meto- 
pesy of everlasting east-pediments and west-pediments, of 
archaic draperies, of Ionic chitons, of Doric peploses, of 
''Apollo as Kitharode/' not to mention an unending dis- 
cussion of the Trojan heroes, their characteristics, and the 
means of identifying them. "The children," as Miss 
Hewitt and Mr. Knowlton were termed on board, had, of 
course, not understood overmuch of this vernacular at 
first, nor had Nini Ysenstein; but by attentive listening it 
had become as intelligible to them as to the other four, and 
they were now the devoutest adherents of the cult of the 
" mad " Professor. He walked with them one by one, ex- 
plaining for hours — only him, Lichtenfeld, he had, fortu- 
nately, never caught in his net 1 — and now he promised them 
each and all expeditions to Delphi, to Sunion, to Corinth, 
to Olympia, and to Heaven knows what other dull spots I 
Lichtenfeld yawned, and thought regretfully of the pleas- 
ant life they might all have had, if only this lunatic had 
not appeared in their midst. He shivered a little, half from 
the bad circulation his inertia caused, and decided that cock- 
tail he had thought of earlier might warm him up before 
dinner. Just then the steward appeared, to inquire at what 
hour " His Highness " would like his dinner served. He 
had no appetite, and decided on a late dinner ; " but I'll have 
a cocktail before — 111 mix it myself," he said, with some 
bravado, for, being a German, he had never mixed a cock- 
tail in his life; but he remembered hearing Ronalds's re- 
mark as he mixed cocktails for the party, that " the steward 
made them too weak." 

The steward, with suppressed surprise, inquired into the 
details of " His Highness's " wishes, whether he would have 
" Martini " or " Manhattan," so that he might put the 
proper bottles out, and subsequently remarked that Mr. 
Ronalds mixed cocktails of very strong materials, and had 
some individual and mysterious way of making them weak 
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enough to drink; but he, the steward, used different pro- 
portions. Which bottles would " His Highness " have ? 

" His Highness " ordered Mr. Ronalds's bottles to be put 
out for a " Martini " cocktail, and the steward went below 
to do his behest 

Towards a quarter to nine Lichtenfeld went solemnly 
down to his solitary meal, which he had refused to have 
served on deck, for the full moon sickened him — it some- 
how made him think of unpleasant circumstances. 

Lichtenfeld had little ken of cocktails, and in this tra- 
ditionally blissful ignorance he began to measure out enough 
gin for six jovial gentlemen of the navy; he weakened it 
with a little vermouth, and forgot the orange bitters till 
the steward tactfully reminded him. It was, apparently, a 
cocktail entirely to his taste. He had not had one since 
his illness, and the first was followed by a second, and that 
by a third. Presently he was in a fine glow, and his black 
mood dispelled. He scarcely touched his dinner. When 
he got up from the table he unscrewed the top of the cock- 
tail shaker and looked in. 

The steward, in whose opinion "His Highness" had 
risen as " the strongest head he ever saw," said benignly : 
"Will Your Highness have some more ice?" 

Ice was brought, and Lichtenfeld, now entirely reckless, 
mixed another shaker full, as strong as before, and order- 
ing that a glass and cigars should follow him, retired into 
the library. He felt in a kindly mood, also strengthened, 
and as if he would like to stay up to greet the home-coming 
diners. He sent for his man, who, as he remembered, had 
not been ashore yet. Giving him a five drachmae piece, he 
told him he could go ashore when he had prepared every- 
thing for the night for him, but must come aboard again 
by midnight. 

He s^ped his glass, lit one of Ronalds's excellent cigars, 
and was lost in contemplation. He went over in thought 
the past month of his life. Largest in that, of course, 
loomed the consciousness of Angelica — his "good angel" 
he apostrophized her ; how much she bad saved him from ! 
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— ^more than from mere death, from a most uncomfortable 
situation — more than she wot of. He wished he might 
tell her. That, of course, was out of the question; she, 
above all, must never know: as a man of honour he must 
keep his lips sealed to everyone. And the other — ^the girl 
on whose lips he had written his name, was it indelibly? — 
where was she now? He wondered about her in a half- 
hearted way, in which was mixed a little shame, some pity, 
and much indifference. Well, if he had touched her very 
deeply, she would get over it. Thank God — ^no, thank 
Angelica I — he had been delivered from marriage with a pau- 
per. Imagine marriage with a pauper; such things were 
not done in these days — ^not by Serene Highnesses, at all 
events. How could he ever have thought of marriage with 
anybody? He was very far from the thought now — he 
was far from his creditors, in an Arcadia where they 
might not penetrate (save by wireless telegraph), in an 
Arcadia with a lovely woman whom he loved — a woman 
whom he need never marry. Towards her he might give 
free play to his sentiment without fear of a calamitous 
result. True, she was hard to win; he had by no means 
won her, but eventually he felt sure he would, she was 
already so gentle with him, had such sympathy with his 
passion for her, never repulsed him, gave him her hand to 
kiss, and must give him more eventually. He drank a 
silent toast to her and filled his glass again. 

It was late; they were long in coming. Lichtenfeld felt 
very drowsy. The servants had all gone to bed, save his 
own man, who was still on shore. He had finished his 
second cigar, his unsteady hand reached out to put down 
the empty glass, and dropped, hanging loose. He fell into 
a troubled sleep, full of painful little noises, half like sobs, 
half like sighs, not quite snores. 

Outside the stars had scattered golden sparks from their 
torches — ^the lights of the Piraeus — the mounting moon had 
climbed to the meridian. With a spyglass one might have 
seen the Acropolis shining in that tender light The red 
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lights of the port were mirrored in the water like spilt 
wine. 

It was a hushed quintet this time that boarded the little 
launch which took them out to where the yacht lay. They 
all felt a little awe of the splendours of such a night — all 
except, perhaps, Nini Ysenstein, and she was occupied with 
her past, which the talk with " H.R.H.*' had vividly brought 
back to mind. He had been one of her champions in the 
days when she needed them. 

Under the auspices of such a night, by aid of all her 
potent powers, Mr. Knowlton had at last convinced Miss 
Hewitt definitely that he must become her husband. In 
the shade of a protecting canvas that threw black shadows, 
he had managed to imprison one of her shy, glad hands, 
and he lived prospectively in that hour when he might hold 
more of her; they lived in the future. Princess Ysenstein 
in the past. Only Angelica and Ronalds felt with full 
force the sublimity- of the present. 

He sat close beside her, their elbows touching, and they 
were silent. In this clear atmosphere the black-purple 
reaches seemed illimitable. 

" Worlds upon worlds," Ronalds murmured. 

The night seemed to scatter ecstasies ; these two felt the 
joy of tmspoken communion, but in the wake of joy they 
foresaw the inevitable tragedy which is more felt than 
known, and never fully understood. 

A phrase of Goethe's surged into Angelica's conscious- 
ness. She murmured it to Ronalds : " * Nature is the liv- 
ing mantle of God.' " 

When they had boarded the yacht, Nini Ysenstein was 
the first to run down to her cabin, with a pert "Good- 
night " to everybody. She had taken too leading a part in 
her world's drama all her life to play the "gooseberry" 
now. 

Ronalds and Angelica walked round the deck to look sea- 
ward; before them was TEgim bathed in moonlight. 

"Over there" — ^Angelica nodded toward the island — 
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''Rita and the Professor are sleeping the sweet sleep of 
really serious people." 

They were silent awhile, then she said : " I must turn in, 
Ronney." She leaned over and kissed his forehead. 
" Good-night, dear friend," and was gone. 

On the leeward side of the boat the newly affianced 
were taking a more passionate farewell for the night — 
their first of this sort. They parted, and the girl ran 
below, close in the wake of the Ambassadress, pushing in 
her dislodged hairpins as she ran. In a moment or two the 
man also went down. Ronalds was left alone a few mo- 
ments. He walked about, sniffing the air, which was cold 
now with the chill that comes before dawn, and tr3ring to 
gain knowledge of the winds which were not. He spoke 
to a sailor, then he also went below. 

He had noticed a light in the library, and went aft to see 
why it had been left there. He stopped oa the threshold 
and smiled. 

"A sleeping satyr," he said inwardly, and smiled again 
as he remembered the epithet applied to this satyr in Berlin. 

Lichtenf eld's sleep was very unquiet now; he snored 
lightly, his face was flushed a bright crimson. " A drunken 
Silenus, not a satyr," Ronalds corrected his first observa- 
tion. Now, what was he to do with him? What had be- 
come of the man's servant? He waited some moments to 
see if the troubled sleeper would awaken of himself. He 
had never seen Lichtenfeld tipsy; he did not know if he 
were of the type in which liquor works good temper or 
irascibility. A cool breeze blew in at the porthole. 
Ronalds remembered the man's late malady, and believed 
he must wake the Silenus to pack him off to bed. 

But the Silenus stirred of himself and caught his un- 
even breath. He blinked at the light. Then he became 
conscious of Ronalds's presence. 

"Hullo!" said the latter casually, as if he had just 
entered the room. " We've just come aboard ; we're rather 
late." 

Furst Uchtenfeld explained thickly that he thought he 
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must have " dropped oSJ* He got to his feet with diffi- 
culty. He managed to walk unaided, though somewhat un- 
steadily, to the door. R(Hialds was afraid, however, that in 
his present condition he might go to the wrong cabin, and 
so, giving the plausible excuse of going to his state-room 
himself, he put out the lights and linked arms with him. 
This amiable gesture opened the mouth of the Ftirst, 
which was brimming with garrulous good-humour. He 
gave his host a pressing invitation to enter his cabin when 
they reached the door. He spoke in German — a language 
he never used towards Ronalds when sober, knowing the 
latter's distaste for the tongue. Ronalds made answer in 
French. He went in with him. "I'll just ring for your 
man," he said, and touched the bell. But no one answered 
it, and while they were waiting Lichtenfeld said: 

" I had a beastly girl — I mean a beastly dream about 
that girl, really, almost a nightmare " — ^he used the German 
word " Madel *' to designate the person he meant. 

A nightmare, eh ? About whom ? " Ronalds asked. 

That girl I nearly had to marry — oh, perhaps — ^perhaps 
you don't know her. Yes, you do— you do— Angelica's 
stepdaughter. Don't tell anyone— don't tell Angelica; but 
I know you, Ronalds — I know one can trust you; you're 
close-mouthed.'' He laughed prematurely, as if about to 
relate a joke. " I all but had to— had to marry that girl. 
I thought she had money. I had that on good authority. 
Well, in the nightmare, in the bad dream I just had, the 
girl was pointing a pistol at me; but someone stepped be- 
tween us — Angelica, I think— only I woke just then. 
Beastly idea, wasn't it? Think of having a girl wanting to 
shoot one! Isn't it a horrid idea? A man — ^that's another 
matter ; there are duels, you know, but a girl — ^ugh I " He 
put an affectionate hand on Ronald's shoulder to steady 
himself as he pulled off a sock, and continued even more 
confidentially: "Tell me, old boy, do you think that girl 
cared as much as that?" As the horrified Ronalds was 
speechless, Lichtenfeld continued: "Women are strange 
creatures ; they do care for one so awfully. Now, that girl 
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— I can assure you she'd — she'd made up her mind to marry 
me, I never took but one liberty — I lost my head a little — 
one does, you know, alone in the dark with a woman who 
cares for one " 

Ronalds could bear to hear no more of these drunkard's 
confidences. He said he must be off to bed, but, still in- 
stinctively the host, he asked if his guest required an3rthing, 
and rushed up on deck. His head reeled. All his worst 
suppositions confirmed I He did not go to bed, but paced 
up and down the deck all night, till at daybreak the crew 
came to wash the deck, then he went below, jumped into 
a bathing-suit, took towels and top-coat, and gave orders 
to lower a boat. He bade them take him far out of the 
port and up the coast to Phaleron, where, just as the sun 
was visible over the Pentelic quarries, he jumped off the 
bow of the launch into deep water. He swam half a mile 
up the coast and back again, rubbed himself into a glow, 
got into his top-coat, and saw the Acropolis gleaming in 
the early light, Athens clustered round the foot of it, and 
beyond it the white convent on the summit of Lykabettos. 

He felt better both for the fine pull through the water 
and for the sight As they cut through the sea for the 
yacht again he came to a clear, calm decision in the matter 
that had been troubling him all night. 

He would not tell Angelica. Of course he would not 
tell Angelica. How could he have considered any other 
alternative? Lichtenfeld was his guest, and would have 
to continue to be his guest till the end of the cruise. No 
mention must be made of Alexandra's name between 
them at any cost — for her sake. If Angelica were to 
share his unpleasant knowledge of what Lichtenfeld was 
guilty of, would it not be doubly hard to be civil to him? 
Not doubly hard, but impossible. As it was, he scarcely 
believed he could tolerate the man for another fortnight. 
And why spoil for Angelica what he had planned for her 
especial pleasure? What had been done to Alexandra had 
leen done, and nothing could now undo it. He frowned 
very savagely at the thought of what that was, and almost 
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blamed himself for being one mesh of the net which had 
entangled her as this man's quarry. He blamed his Angel, 
too — ^he blamed her, but he would not punish her with his 
hideous knowledge. Perhaps he would never tell her, for 
her own sake and for Alexandra's. Finding some relief 
at last in this wise decision, Ronalds went to his state- 
room and gave orders not to call him till noon. 

The Ambassadress woke early, and decided to make an 
instant start for the shore before the heat of the day. 
By nine o'clock she had gone up to the breakfast-room, 
where she found Lichtenfeld looking headachy and dis- 
consolate, eating a solitary meal. Nini Ysenstein never 
appeared until eleven, and did not alter her habits for the 
clime. As for the newly affianced, they had breakfasted 
at eight and gone for a row. The Ambassadress studied 
Lichtenfeld covertly. All traces of intoxication had van- 
ished, but had cast over the intemperate the usual physical, 
mental, and moral misery. 

"'Got a headache, Bogi?" the Ambassadress asked 
kindly, for she did not guess the cause. 

" Beastly one," he gave back, lifting his eyebrows as 
if in pain. '' Slept badly, and am afraid I have caught a 
cold in my eyes.'' 

" I am sorry ; youll make me wish I hadn't dined out I 
Will you never learn to look after yourself?" 

" Never, while you're willing to look after me," he said, 
and squeezed out a smile. 

"Well," she said, smiling back in sympathy over his 
coffee-pot, "I had rather an idea of going ashore and 
climbing up to the Acropolis — ^think of the tearing spirits 
I'm in to contemplate such activity — ^but since you're not 
fit, I'll have to wait to see what plans Ronney's made." 

This goaded the miserable man, who was burningly jeal- 
ous of Ronalds's friendship with the woman he was in love 
with. 

"Won't I do?" he said in an offended tone; "or am 
I too seedy-looking to be seen with you ? " 

" Do come if you feel able/' she assured him meltingly. 
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" I was only thinking of you." She looked indescribably 
concerned, which kindled him afresh. " I wonder where 
Ronney is." 

A little note was brought her, which Ronalds had 
thoughtfully written at sunrise before going to sleep. It 
simply said: 



*'I am going to sleep till noon. Make whatever plans 
you like, and leave word. I will follow. — R." 



She considered a few moments, then said: 

" If you like, Bogi, we might go ashore together pres- 
ently, motor to the Acropolis, and lunch at the hotel in 
Athens, where Nini and Ronney can follow or not, just 
as they like. Oh, the children — ^well, they can follow too. 
I'll leave a note for everyone." 

Nearly an hour later they left the motor-car which had 
brought them from the Piraeus, in the white, dusty road 
before the theatre of Dionysus, and began the ascent of 
the steep way which the Pan-Athenaic procession had 
wended of old. 

The heat was great, and the glare hurt their eyes, which 
disgruntled Lichtenfeld, who would have preferred sitting 
in some cool cafe with his lady; but the lady's enthusiasm 
was enough for two. She left the road and took a steeper, 
rocky path, halting to rest and to breathe in the sweet warm 
odour of camomile at every step. She trampled on one 
of the crimson poppies that were eveiywhere, and stooped 
to pick it up. 

" Do you suppose in the days of Pericles the municipal 
authorities allowed these passionate little flame flowers 
that people call weeds to spring up all over the Sacred 
Rock?" 

Lichtenfeld had no sentiment for poppies. He made 
a matter-of-fact answer. It jarred on her a little. She 
had given him the chance to say that if not, this age at 
least gained one thing to contrast with all it had lost. 

Inside the Beule Qate she found an ivory-coloured block 
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in a patch of shade^ and sank down on it to rest, before be* 
ginning the ascent of those stupendous steps. 

" Let's go look for ' the altar to the unknown God ' St, 
Paul tells us of/' she said dreamily. '^I feel, somehow, 
deeply religious 1" 

" But the altars are all gone, dear Angel. The tiresome 
Professor was telling Miss Hewitt all about them only the 
day before we landed, and explained that there wasn't one 
left" 

She made a little grimace of mock despair at him, which 
he failed to comprehend. 

" I used to call you Pallas Athene and Artemis when I 
was very low in Monte — do you remember?" he asked 
with some tenderness. 

They began to ascend the great white steps to the 
Propylaea. 

" I wonder if you have any conception of Pallas Athene 
at all," she said. "If I — ^poor mortal — ^your idea of her, 
had been the ancient one, I'm afraid the Parthenon would 
never have been built, or, if built, what a muddle it would 
have been I" 

"Perhaps, dear Angelica, my idea of you is worthy to 
inspire a Parthenon." 

She felt he was getting amorous, and in these surround- 
ings could not endure it. 

" Don't you feel a bit of the religion of this place ? " she 
cried. " Let's forget our miserable selves and our miser- 
able ideas in it I" 

She wished for Ronalds. His mood would have been 
one with hers, his thoughts beat time with hers, and their 
imaginations would have borne them back to witness Pan- 
Athenaic rites, and built for them out of the scattered 
fragments again the forest of votive statues, of temples, 
and of altars that once stood here. 

He began a defence of his ideas, and she bit on her 
wilful tongue which could have chastised him so ruth- 
lessly. "One can only afford to be rude to the people 
one really loves," she told herself. She let him ramble 
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on about his ideas and his love for her, giving him ai 
gracious smile and an attentive ear which heard nothing. 
Her mind was reconstructing the face of the Sacred Rock. 

" Shall you be at the Ritz, in London ? ** he asked finally, 
after applying a thick coat of admiration, out of which 
sticky garment she slipped with easy grace. *' Because, 
unless you have s<xne objection, unless you think people 
will talk, I'd like to be at the same hotel." 

" Nevertheless," she gave back thoughtfully, as if sud- 
denly seeing something from a new view-point — ^** never- 
theless, one should hate to put up these prostrate giants " — 
she reverently touched one of the huge Doric drums of 
the Parthenon columns lying prone upon the ground — 

there is such splendid dignity in their fall I '^ 
Do tell me your hotel I " he pleaded. 
The Ritz. Oh, certainly, do come,*' she gave back 
blandly. '^ Let's go and say good-morning to the 
* Maidens/ When I look at them I almost weep for their 
poor exiled sister in the British Museum. However ad- 
mirable it was to rescue the pediment groups, the rape of 
that immortal virgin — ^leaving a horrid terra-cotta impostor 
in her place! — was one of the worst crimes we ever cotm- 
tenanced in an Englishman!" 

Lichtenfeld was not quite sure whether she was speaking 
of flesh and blood or of marble. He wisely kept silence. 
He thought his lady very unsatisfactory to-day. 

But a worse catastrophe than being unable to give full 
play to his sentiment was in store for him. Round the 
comer of the Erechtheion they came upon Q>untess 
Czirschky and the Professor. 

The Ambassadress fled to him as if to a guardian angel. 

How splendid!" she greeted them both joyously — 

What luck! Now, do come and tell me more definite 
things about the sanctuary to Artemis Brauronia, and show 
me which is the pedestal of the Athenae Hygieia I " 

She laid a light, persuasive hand upon the Professor's 
dusty sleeve, and they walked away to the terrace of rock 
which lies between die Propylaea and the Parthen<Ki. 
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Rita Czirschky was one of the women who had never 
spoiled Lichtenfeld, and he ahnost disliked her in conse- 
quence, of which she was quite unconscious. 

'" I'm drawing some diagrams to teach my children by/' 
she explained to him, the paper and pencil in her hand. 
"There! Angelica has captured Wieselwank^ as usual, 
just when he's most necessary to me! " 

" I don't see how you can see in this detestable glare ! " 
Lichtenfeld remarked pettishly. "Everything white!" 

"Well, Bogi, you might do a good work by restoring 
it to its originsd colours, then it wotdd not hurt your eyes, 
only, of course, they wouldn't let you — and quite right, 
too. Our modem colours get so hideous in the sun. Wear 
smoked goggles, like Wieselwank's, Bogi, then your eyes 
wouldn't hurt you. Mine are used to it, and under this 
veil I can see everything without the least trouble." 

She was preposterous! He (the "Sleeping Beauty") 
in smoked goggles! "I am not a Wieselwank," he re- 
marked, by way of the most repudiating thing he could 
think of. 

She smiled in amusement "Alas! no, Bogi dear; 
there's only one I But you could be useful to me, none the 
less, if you would be so good. Just pace off the approxi- 
mate distance between the wall and the first step of the 
krepidoma. I must see that my proportions on this little 
map are not all awry." 

He racked his brain a moment to find a way to escape 
from this detestable woman and the unheard-of thing she 
proposed he should do. Had she no consideration for his 
health? He could not very well remind her if she was 
so inconsiderate. He did not know what the Jcrepidoma 
was, but she graciously indicated it, and he began to pace. 

She kept him pacing till his deliverer, Angelica, called 
to them that they must go down to lunch "this minute." 
His headache had increased, and with it his bad temper. 

When Angelica beheld him, hot and wilted, she cried 
out : " What have you been doing with my convalescent? " 
and took Countess Rita to task. She had been so refreshed 
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by the Professor that she was ready for any ordeal, and 
prepared to be very indulgent with "her young man," to 
make up for her earlier snappishness. 

They were at the Hotel Grande Bretagne, just getting 
through their hors d'oeuvres, embellished for them by the 
Professor with new light on the Eleusinian mysteries — 
for they were two against one — ^when Princess Ysenstein 
and Ronalds found them. Ronalds looked ready to run 
to Marathon after his six hours' sleep, and Princess Nini, 
under many smooth layers of white powder, looked cool 
as a snowman. 

Ronalds fell to with the appetite of a Titan, for he had 
eaten nothing since the night before. Princess Ysenstein 
drew out her eyeglass, and became absorbed in the menu. 

"'Gnocchi' and 'pilaflF,''* she read off. "Here's 
Venice still contending with the Turk in this menu. TeU 
me, Herr Professor, have you discovered anything pre- 
Byzantine on it?" she asked facetiously, "for you've 
taught us to hate every subsequent epoch." 

Countess Czirschky was still ragging Lichtenfeld for his 
lack of interest in antiquity, when, on a sudden wave of 
pity, the Ambassadress let herself be borne over to him 
as an ally. 

"Don't mind her, with her dusty Pentelic plinths and 
Parian pediments. We'll go and sit in a cafe at sunset, 
and eat 'brioches' and drink chocolate, which, I'm told, 
is the smart thing to do here I We'll be fashionable, won't 
we, Bogi?" 

He agreed with as much enthusiasm as he was capable 
of at the mcMnent, but Ronalds seemed suddenly to have 
lost his content with the world. He frowned at the Am- 
bassadress, and remarked: 

"I had rather planned to motor to Sunion for sunset 
Aren't you game?" 

She gave him an appealing look as much as to say, 
"Don't make it harder for me;" but was astonished to 
see that the look had no effect. He still showed stem, 
steely eyes, whose meaning was impenetrable. 
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Such a look of authority from a subject awakens ob- 
stinacy and unreason in a sovereign. 

"The roads are bad to Sunion, they tell me; but go, 
by all means. I stay behind ; Bogi and I will stay behind 
and drink chocolate, instead of feasting on ancient marble. 
You're a motorful as it is." She glanced round the table, 
cotmting noses. " Good Heavens I " she cried suddenly ; 
" where are the children ? What have you done with your 
children, Nini?" 

" I've got no children, as you very well know," Princess 
Ysenstein answered, still lost in contemplation of the 
menu. "What children?" 

"They weren't on board when we left," said Ronalds, 
a little distressed. " I thought, of course, you had them 
with you, and I was so hungry I didn't notice." 

" What a shocking business ! " the Ambassadress said, 
laughing; "only I dare say they've become engaged by 
this time, so it's not quite " 

" Should fancy they had by the suppressed avowals and 
ecstatic epithets wafted into my porthole as I was undress- 
ing last night I" 

"That makes it better," said the Ambassadress, re- 
lieved. 

" Better ! " Q)untess Rita put in. " Much worse ! " 

" Now they are in real need of an ' Elephant,' " Lichten- 
feld put in facetiously. "Who undertakes the role — 
which of you ladies?" 

"Shall I go after them?" Ronalds asked, jumping up, 
and looking around for general advice. 

"Where will you go?" the Ambassadress asked. "It's 
quite a journey to Arcadia." 

Just then the Arcadians entered, uproarious with feigned 
indignation at having been forgotten about. Lunch ? Yes, 
they had lunched. Could they be expected to starve because 
of "Mrs. Grundy"? Where had they lunched? Oh, at 
a little restaurant they came to; where it was and what 
it was called they couldn't remember. What had they got 
to eat at such a place? They hadn't the least idea what it 
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had been, only it had been delicious — simply delicious 1 
Were they game for motoring to Sunion? Rather! 

Ronalds insisted that Princess Ysenstein must bring her 
violin — he simply could not live through the afternoon with- 
out some music. He dashed out of the hotel and into a 
motor to fetch the precious thing himself, whilst the others 
had their coflFee. The Professor, rushing after him, only 
just caught him in time to shout to him to bring charts of 
his reconstructions of the temple. 

At six o'clock, after an interminable afternoon spent 
in amusing Lichtenfeld, the Ambassadress sat with him 
at a little iron table on the pavement, under the awning 
of the most fashionable cafe. In spirit she was on the 
temple heights of Sunion, overlooking the sea, and it took 
all her mighty will-to-please to keep under her wriggling, 
writhing impatience at not being at Sunion in body as well. 

Even on deck in the evening after dinner Angelica could 
not be rid of her grateful patient; they sat together en 
tete-i-tete in the moonlight till Ronalds came up with the 
liberating news that Nini was going to play the '' Paganini." 

*' She hadn't time this afternoon, as the Professor had 
such a lot of important and interesting things to explain 
to us," he said, and caused the Ambassadress a new pang 
of regret. 

She got up, joyful to escape frcnn Lichtenfeld, quite 
ready to exchange moonlight for music. 

" My God 1 " Lichtenfeld groaned, getting to his feet, 
** Must she have an audience? I wish Nini, and ' Paganini,' 
and the whole pack in ^" 

"If wishes were horses ** said a voice out of the 

darkness, which all three recognized as belonging to the 
Princess Ysenstein. She laughed gaily, and her laughter 
meant vengeance. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE AMBASSADRESS REFORMS HER SQUIRE 

LICHTENFELD had no interest in old stones; the en- 
thusiasm of the rest of the party in crumbling col- 
umns and scarce decipherable inscriptions was alike his; 
annoyance and his despair. 

None the less, as he desired the society of the Ambassa- 
dressy desired it every hour more imperatively, and saw 
that she was for archeology, he began listening to the 
erstwhile disdained Professor with a zeal astonishing to 
behold. At Eleusis he made repeated inquiries concerning 
the "mysteries." At Delphi he supported hard beds, and 
cold water in place of his indispensable warm bath, and 
the diet of " pilaff " and roast mutton, without a murmur. 
He sat on sun-bleached ruins, the sweltering heat wilting 
his collar but not his temper, listening attentively whilst 
the Professor expounded, asking foolish questions to dem- 
onstrate his absorption, and gazing moonily at Angelica. 
Beside Angelica he plodded cheerfully over the steep slopes 
of Parnassus from temple to stadium, from stadium to 
theatre, exclaiming at the wonders of antiquity. He spent 
hours in the museum with her, looking at her while she 
looked at **Gelon" the charioteer, at Lysippos* athlete, 
and other gentlemen of the past, in whom his sole interest 
was to appear to share hers. He even took to donkey-back 
in order to pursue her effectually, though he hated such 
conveyance. 

It was not in vain; his efforts were not lost upon her. 
She was not deluded into believing this new interest genuine, 
nor had he aimed at that. She knew it was an interest 
feigned for her. She felt the compliment. The subtle 
flattery touched her where every creature is vulnerable. 

Ml 
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Not merely that^ but she saw a possibflity of influencing 
him for his own good. If there was one thing which this 
woman sought more ardently than the cure of bodies, it 
was the cure of souls. She did not preach to the inat- 
tentive. Only for them who made her word their law she 
strove to make the law of benefit to the law-abiding. By 
stimulating in Bogi Lichtenfeld some new interest, she 
thought to draw his mind away from the interests which 
were injurious to him. 

They sat alone together, after a strenuous day spent in 
archaeological pursuits, high on a fallen block of marble, 
in the setting sun. The valley below was already deluged 
in purple shadow, but below that and beyond, again, the 
olive-groves, and more distant the Gulf of Corinth, still 
shone amber and azure in the glowing light. 

"Why don't you collect something?" she asked him 
suddenly. 

"How collect?*' 

"Become a collector— collect anything — ^Rhodian plates, 
Moorish lustre, or jade, since you have a decadent taste — 
anything that interests you I Learn all about it; try to 
be wiser about it than anyone else, and spend all your spare 
time, all your spare money, in acquiring good specimens. 
It uses up an extraordinary amount of destructive enei^. 
It keeps one from so many greater vices I " 

" Well, I am a collector of a sort," he said with levity. 

" Debts, eh ? Perhaps fragments of hearts or fragments 
of reputations? No; but I am quite serious, Bogi." 

From that day he became the tireless knight-errant of 
the little buried terra-cotta ladies. He paid large sums 
for fakes quite cheerfully; his zest even invented proof 
of their genuineness, as no one — ^not even the Professor — 
could gainsay him, without knowing where he had procured 
them. He became quite reckless, and grew in favour with 
the Ambassadress day by day. 

She was kind to him. Ronalds raged inwardly to ob- 
serve this particular form of charity. 



CHAPTER XIX 

UNDER THE SHIELD OF PALLAS 

NEITHER the lightest wind nor the smallest cloud was 
abroad to dispel the infinity of the firmament. As 
Angelica stood with Ronalds in the grassy plain beyond 
the Beule Gate, they saw a halo of great magnificence cast 
round the stmmiit of the Sacred Rock. The others had 
preceded them, chattering; these two were almost silent. 
" See the moon mounting the Propylaea," Angelica said 
softly. As they climbed the ascent she went on: "A 
building in decay seems to lose its materialism; a ruin is 
not a skeleton, but rather the soul of an edifice of which 
the body has died. I am certain the Parthenon could not 
have moved me more in its Periclean days. Then of course 
it was like a glorious soul incarnate with the beautiful body 
of a woman. Ah, poor Temple to Athena Parthenos, how 
many incarnations it had to endure before the soul of it 
stood free of them! After six centuries of the Virgin 
Goddess, it represented first the Theotokos, then a Turkish 
mosque, having to wear the unbecoming flesh of minarets, 
then a citadel, a fortress, and a harem — ^and now at last a 
ruin, a disembodied spirit." 

"Are you propagating the metempsychosis of struc- 
tures?'' 

" No,'* she answered dreamily. " I am only giving the 
history of the thing which Ictinos and Kallicrates and 
Pericles conceived." 

On its sheer promontory the little Temple of Nike Ap- 
teros shone in the dazzling moonlight, isolated and exalted. 
Now they traversed the great porticoes of the Propylaea, 
where long black shadows sharply marked the shallow 
flutings of the Doric columns. On the height they saw that 
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the moon had magically gained the Parthenon's shattered 
architrave. Her white light and the whiter marbles made 
the night so transparent that it seemed like day hung with 
a mystic veil ; the stars, like little rents in that veil, hinted 
of blazing day beyond. A warm wind, sprung up from 
Phaleron, filled their nostrils with the breath of drenched 
camomile ; in it the tremulous little grasses and the poppies 
stirred between Time's moveless milestones. 

" Look at the ' Priestesses ' in the moonlight ! " Angelica 
cried with soft enthusiasm, and Ronalds's eyes followed 
hers to the porch of the Caryatides bathed in whitest light. 
'^Is it not as if we were already embodied in Nirvana? 
Something religious and awf td thrills one, blotting out sep- 
arate entity. One must worship here, one must pray, 
one must think only of what is beyond and above 
oneself." 

They sat down upon a fallen block of marble. In the 
stillness they heard a convent-bell somewhere — perhaps on 
Mount Lykabettos — tinkling to apprise of the last office. 

" Let's go nearer to them," Ronalds said at last. ** In 
this light they are the most beautiful things I have ever 
seen. What would you not give to bring the Victory of 
Samothrace here, to see her in the proper atmosphere? 
It makes such a difference. Think, for instance, how much 
less lovely the Houses of Parliament would look in this 
glaring climate; they must have fogs and rains to stain 
them." 

They were obliged to walk back, for under the west 
pediment the steps are broken away. On the top step of 
the east porch of the Erechtheion they found a morose- 
looking figure with coat collar turned up, and arms stoically 
crossed as if enduring great hardship, staring blankly at the 



moon. 



Hello, Bogit Enjoying yourself?" the Ambassadress 
called out kindly. "'Pon my word, you look as if you 
too 'd become 6pris of the moon ! " 

" Where on earth 've you been ? " he asked indignantly. 
** I've looked everywhere for you, and your voice wasn't to 
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be heard anywhere. You must have gone to sleep under 
some small fallen brick " 

" Brick? Find me one, pray I But wait a moment. I'm 
going to see the ' Priestesses/ and you won't like them 
enough to suit me." 

" 111 like something else/' he said low, as Ronalds had 
walked on a little way. " Won't that do ? Darling — ^please 
don't be angry — ^you know I can't help it I" 

"For Heaven's sake, don't!" she cried with suppressed 
annoyance — ^^ not in this place. It's a sacrilege, it's an insult 
to what it's meant for — ^to Athene," she added, knowing 
he would need an explanation, and she tried to free the 
hand he had imprisoned in his. 

** Oh, this moonlight I " he said with passion, '' and you 
with me in it, Angelica. Let the others talk about archi- 
traves — or — or — anything they like, but let me talk to you, 
darling. I want you so terribly to-night. It isn't my 
fault," he went on very eloquently for him, "you know 
it isn't. You came to me, you nursed me, you brought 
me here." Vainly she tried to interrupt this flow. As 
neither wanted to raise his voice, she could not shout him 
down, which would have been the one effectual muzzle. 
" I am madly, madly in love with you, and you know it, and 
it is all your fault; and I tell you I love you more 
than ^" 

" Sh ! sh I sh ! '* She finally quelled him effectively, for 
Ronalds could be seen swinging round to discover what 
the trouble was, and was about to turn back. With a 
decisive tug she disengaged her captured hand. " Now 
I'm going to see the Caryatides with Ronalds ; if youll not 
behave like a goose, come with us ^" 

"I can't help it — I'm in love with youl" he breathed 
desperately. "Afterwards, when you finish looking at 
them. Ronalds can't expect you to spend your whole life 
with him I " 

Jealousy, however much a woman will deny it to herself 
and to the world — ^the jealousy of the man who has no 
power over her, will always touch a woman in that one 
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weak spot where flattery may strike home. The Ambassa- 
dress began to pity the man. He was no longer ridicu- 
lous. 

" Afterwards/' she said with effort — " afterwards I'll go 
to the Nike Apteros. You don't know which it is? Oh, 
Bogi, how can you! The little one, high up outside the 
Propylaea." 

You'll surely be there?" 

Ill go there afterwards — after I have looked suffi- 
ciently at the * Priestesses.' Oh, Bogi, isn't it a heavenly 
night ! " And with a " Be a good boy and enjoy yourself " 
called backy she had caught up with Ronalds. 

They sat down upon a convenient block of marble that 
faced the " Maidens," who did look surpassingly beautiful 
in the moonlight. Every straight, severe, deep fold of 
their transparent draperies was in blackest shadow; the 
disfigurements of time upon their faces were softened ; the 
moon with her subtler play of light and shade made their 
beauties more elusive, and the grandeur of the night height- 
ened the majesty of their bearing. 

Neither Angelica nor Ronalds could find anything 
worthy to say to them. They only gazed mutely, smiled 
comprehensively, and shook their heads, deprecating the 
inadequacy of human speech. But for all th^ beauty of 
the " Maidens," the Ambassadress no longer felt the joy 
of them as keenly as she had looking from the Parthenon. 
She was reflecting on the doom that was very presently 
in store for her. 

" I've got something quite as ponderous — ^much heavier, 
in fact — ^weighing upon my head," she murmured rather 
gloomily, "and I stagger tmder it; I can't do it grace- 
fully. I've got a job to perform which is beyond my 
powers ! " 

Ronalds leaned a sympathetic ear, and asked if he could 
be of any service. But it was her rule never to enlist 
one man's services against another — ^that is, when they were 
both her property — and she remained enigmatical. After 
some minutes bad elapsed, she got up wearily, and said in 
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an authoritative voice: "Stay here and enjoy yourself; 
I'm going to the Temple of Nflce alone." 

He watched her moving away in the transparent dark, 
a splendid Caryatides herself. 

On the porch of the little temple that looks towards the 
sea she found Princess Ysenstein sitting perilously near the 
sheer drop of the bastion on which the temple stands, her 
chin on her knees. Approaching cautiously, and calling 
softly " Nini I " that the lady might not be startled and 
fall over the edge, the Ambassadress sat down beside 
her. 

" I've been sitting here the whole evening," the Princess 
opened; ''not a soul has disturbed me. I think people 
must be afraid of stepping over the edge in the dark. 
Earlier in the evening there were a lot of cabbies and 
chauffeurs and coachmen down there smoking and making 
a row, which rather dispelled the proper illusion, but al- 
most all the people have driven home now. I wish I'd 
brought my fiddle." 

" I wish you had 1 " Angelica echoed fervently. Aside 
from her love of music, what a muzzle that would have 
been for Lichtenfeldl 

" Do you know," the Princess continued, " on Pamasse 
I heard Beethoven; here I hear Wagner. I'm not joking 
a bit. I swear I've been hearing nothing but 'Parsifal' 
all the evening ; the place absolutely exudes the notes ! " 

" I can quite easily believe it " 

"What! 'Parsifal' in this pagan place? The hill of 
Athene ringing out Mont Salvat melodies! It's 'imbecile,' 
but absolutely true." 

" Not a bit * imbecile ' ; the place exudes religion, poetry 
— sacred poetry above all." The Ambassadress left her 
place, walked round the little temple, and looked uneasily 
toward the Propylaea, then returned. " I wonder if you'd 
do me a great favour, Nini ? " she asked suddenly. 

"Naturally, if it's reasonable. What?" 

" Well, look ! We are both got up almost alike to-night 
by an odd chance— both UV white serge, with little motor- 
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hats and long veils almost identical in this light. Don't 
you think we might be taken for one another?" 

'* Except that I've about half of your proportions ! " 

"1 don't mean standing up. Of course, then anyone 
could tell me by my monstrous size ; but I mean " 

"' Oh, well, sitting on my haunches as I am now, no one 
could tell about my proportions. What are you driving 
at?" 

" I know I'm a brute to do it, but the truth is, I simply 
can't stand Bogi's nonsense to-night. I want to Uve the 
Acropolis. I gave him a rendezvous — that is, I didn't do 
that: I simply told him I was coming here. Well, here I 
am I — ^and he said he would come too." 

"And?" 

"And I simply thought that if he came and mistook 
you for me, you might let him run on — ^that is, if you in- 
tend sitting here in this deep shadow — ^just till I'm tmder 
cover — ^not disillusion him, so I can get away " 

" What fun I " the Princess, always " game " for a prac- 
tical joke, exclaimed with enthusiasm. "You'd best go 
and see if he's coming." 

The crafty Ambassadress got up to reconnoitre, and 
came tiptoeing back. "Here he comes," she whispered, 
bending to Princess Ysenstein. " You don't mind, do you? 
After all, he's a kind of cousin of yours I Oh, you are a 
trtunp! Do you think me a beast? Only keep him three 
minutes : I must slip round the other side of the temple 1 " 
She disappeared, but before she was out of earshot she 
heard the approaching Lichtenfdd cry softly: "At 
lastl" 

It made her tingle with remorse already, but not suffi- 
ciently to turn her. Picking her way among the marble 
fragments, she found Ronalds where she had left him. 
Flushed and excited, she beckoned him to walk on with 
her. " Oh, I've played such a schoolgirl trick. Aren't you 
ashamed of me?" 

He would have liked to hear details of the " schoolgirl 
trick," but as it was his method never to ask for informa- 
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tion that was not volunteered, he simply answered : " That, 
under no circumstances imaginable." 

She was grateful for his reticence. " Is there any way 
down from here, except by the Propylaea and the Beule 
Gate ? " she asked. " I should so like to see the thing as 
a whole, with the moon on it" 

" There are several staircases, but they are fragmentary 
and dangerous, and lead nowhere. Come, be brave! We 
will escape from the beleaguered fortress under the very 
eyes of the besiegers!" He had guessed her secret in 
part 

Meanwhile, Fiirst Lichtenfeld was ** enjoying himself," 
as he had been bidden to do, for the first time that evening. 
He, as he thought, was employing these twenty minutes 
well. Generally a man of few words, of no similes, meta- 
phors, and other ridiculous and unnecessary phrasing, he 
had grown suddenly floweringly eloquent. Perhaps it was 
the moonlight, perhaps it was his long corked-up passion, 
and the moon, acting as a kind of corkscrew — a new role 
for Dian — ^had drawn the cork of his chronic somnolence; 
for it was not diffidence which had ever impeded the flow 
of the bubbling champagne, his eloquence. He was volu- 
ble ; he was ready to argue down a preface of Mr. Shaw's, 
though he did not so express it to himself, and he felt an 
urgent necessity both for holding his lady's hand — ^which 
he had often done — and for kissing more of her than the 
mere finger-tips, which he had never yet managed to do. 
In the strength of his new-bom— or newly uncorked — 
eloquence, he felt himself competent to accomplish both. 

He approached with silent dignity, reserving his flow of 
words for the auspicious moment To his disappointment 
he now observed that she was perched most unfavourably 
between the devil and the deep sea, or the column and the 
abysmal drc^ which made one dizzy. She was huddled 
together like Grief upon a monument, more compressed 
than he had ever seen her. He thought she must be sad. 
He guessed the reason for her sadness : the sudden culmina- 
tion of their relations to one another; for hitherto these 
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had been shrouded in a pretence of friendship slightly 
flavoured with his sentiment. Now there would have to 
be a decision and a choice, he reflected; and a decision 
always costs a woman pain, no matter which way she de- 
cides. He had no fear of her decision. That night he felt 
great faith in his powers of persuasion. Her face was 
turned from him — another sure sign; but, unfortunately, 
she sat so near the edge that it was not possible to get 
round to look into it. 

He sat down as close to her as he could get, on the other 
side of the column, it being a slender Ionic one, and not 
much of a barrier, and waited for some sign of welccxne, 
for he was certain that she was aware of his presence. 
None being forthcoming — another sure sign — ^he leaned 
forward after sdme minutes of eloquent silence to follow 
them up with eloquent words, and said tenderly : " Dear- 
est, it hurts me to see you so sad. I did not mean to make 
you sad ; I meant to make you happy by what I said over 
there a moment ago— ^s happy as it makes me to say it." 

She did not stir. 

After an eloquent pause he restuned : " You know, my 
darling, that your happiness is all I care for " 

Still no intervention. 

''And that I am not going to think of myself but of 
you. I owe you everything — ^my very life. Oh, you don't 
know how I loved you during all those wedks when 
you nursed me ! " 

She did not attempt to stop him. 

" But I don't want to owe you everything. I want you 
to owe me something, darling — ^that would be fairer. I 
want you to owe me your happiness I " 

She had no answer for this. It was a good sign, he 
thought. She was too weak for protest, it seemed. Still 
he let that sink in before he restmied : ** And you cannot 
blame me for this ; you cannot expect me to love you in si- 
lence all my life. And if I'm upset now, it*s because I've had 
myself under such rigid self-control all these weeks, and 
I know you believe in Platonic friendship; but I do not. 
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and never did, however much you may have tried to per- 
suade me. I know the heart too well 1 " 

He thought this little philosophic digression from their 
immediate feelings might please her speculative mind. 
Still she did not respond. He leaned nearer round the 
column, which was a dizzy business, and she turned her 
face farther from him. Oh, cruel lady! cruel to herself 
as well as to him. These Englishwomen certainly had the 
most consummate self-control I A German or an Austrian 
in a like state would have capitulated long ago. 

" Oh, darling, do not be brutal and cold ! " he cried with 
enhanced fervour. " Till now I have really been a model. 
Now you must let me speak 1 '* 

The lady sitting close to him smiled covertly, and re- 
flected that she had certainly done nothing to impede his 
loquacity. 

" On the whole journey to Delhi," he went on, encour- 
aged by her silence, " I never uttered a word about my 
feelings, and you have no idea what I suffered — for your 
sake!" An impassioned pause. "You know how I pre- 
tended to take an interest in all those old stones, and the 
tiresome bronze man, and Nini's music, which you like, and 
which bores me to death '* 

By a successful effort of the will the lady near him pre- 
vented her shoulders from shaking and her breath from 
escaping her in little puffing explosions. She bit her lip, as 
one spurs a horse to get it by an exciting object ; the man 
was going on: "You know that I've no sentiment for 
broken stones, and would rather hear a penny-whistle than 
Nini's fiddling." 

The lady was also enjoying herself, and she exulted to 
think how little he would enjoy it when he saw her face. 

"But I did it all for your sake, because I truly and 
deeply and earnestly love you. I sometimes wish you had 
not so many friends," he went on meditatively, though his 
voice trembled with feeling, " but I am not jealous of them, 
for I know they are only friends — really friends in the 
literal sense of the word. Ronalds is only yotu- friend, I 
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know; I've always known you did not love him, though 
many people think you do, and I think the conceited brute 
thinks so himself. But I must be lenient with him because 
you like him and call him your friend, and I am not in the 
least jealous of that. You are awfully kind to him; I am 
often sorry that you are not as kind to me, because — I hope 
I have divined the reason — ^tell me, dearest one, is it be- 
cause you are prudent?" 

He reached out and took the hand that did not cover her 
eyes. " My own Angel, my Athene! I love you sol '* he 
murmured passionately. The hand was gloved. That was 
strange, for it had been bare when he kissed it on the porch 
of the Erechtheion 1 Also something about the smell of it 
was wrong; a strong, heavy scent called " Brise d'Orient '* 
was about it, which he, keen of nostril, had never known 
to emanate from it before. 

However, they were in the deepest shade cast by that 
intriguing Selene, and a man in a passionate state will not 
stop at such a moment to discuss with his beloved why 
she. has put on her gloves, and why she is using a new 
scent which so ill expresses her personality. He pressed 
the unresisting hand against his heart, and that being over 
began to toy with it 

" Will you not speak to me? Let me look in your eyes," 
he whispered hoarsely. 

Just then a little string of uncut rubies slipped from 
under the lad/s sleeve and hung loose on the wrist he 
played with. At first he could not comprehend them ; then 
he remembered that he had seen them often, but not on 
Angelica's wrist. They were the gift of an uncrowned 
monarch who had been the beginning of Nini Ysenstein's 
past, as everybody knew. 

He dropped the hand and leapt to his feet. '^Good 

God! Good God! You — what " His eloquence 

seemed to have departed at the critical moment. He would 
have staggered backwards over the precipice had not the 
Princess Ysenstein gripped him by the coat lapels just in 
time to change his balance and throw him heavily on the 
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marble steps. He did not thank her. He had sprained his 
wrist. He got to a sittmg posture presently, and, gripping 
the wounded member with grim stoicism, confronted his 
enemy. 

"What do you mean by — ^by " Words failed him, 

but as she only stared at him in innocent astonishment, 
and said with uncalled-for sympathy, " I'm afraid you have 
hurt yourself," rage was fired anew, and burned above 
physical pain ; he found his tongue and continued : " By — 
by listening to what was not meant for you ? '* 

She had a glib answer: "My dear Bogi, how could I 
tell in the beginning that it wasn't meant for me? I was 
fearfully flattered — I confess I had not dreamed of it — 
not, at least, till the other day at Delphi, when you were 
so insistent on having my company and I wouldn't wait 
for you. Then I remembered, and began to put two and 
two together ^" 

How could one cope with these devilish lies? Were 
ever such liars as women? "You know perfectly well — 

that " He could not go on with it. Her innocent air 

drove him on furiously. "But I mentioned all sorts of 
things you had nothing to do with ^" 

"You mentioned my art," she said sweetly, and con- 
founded him — ^"my violin playing." 

" I must tell you — I — I consider what you did disgust- 
ingly dishonourable! When I mentioned your nursing me 
— ^you never nursed me — ^you knew perfectly well whom I 
took you for ! " 

"My dear Bogi, then it was too late. You had gone 
so far — and out of consideration for you I simply averted 
my face and let you rattle on, without listening to you, 
thinking perhaps that silence would discourage you, and 
you'd go off without discovering your mistake, and be spared 
this painful scene." 

She was plausible, though unconvincing; no combina- 
tion can be more disconcerting. 

"I had an appointment with Angelica!" he snarled 
through his teeth. 
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" Then you must not have kept it," she gave back, as if 
blaming him ; ** for Angelica was never known to break an 
appointment, and — ^yes, she was here " 

"She was here?*' 

" Waited some minutes, apparently for you, though she 
didn't confide that to me, and then went away in disap- 
pointment." 

Now indignaticHi at top pitch had superseded blind rage 
in him. He broke into his mother-tongue, which was hers 
too, though they both preferred English. " Nini, Sie sind 
unverschamt ! " 

He was as clay in her hands, and she determined to 
knead him into a grateful and friendly figure before she 
let him go. She had many tools for the purpose: his fear 
of betrayal and looking ridiculous before the others; her 
disappointment — or feigned disappointment, which is the 
same thing — at discovering that his confession was not 
meant for her ; her deep concern about his hurt wrist ; and, 
lastly, she would convince him that he would now have 
a broken neck but for her. 

While she set to work upon this transformation, the real 
culprit was wandering on the astral plains with her dear 
friend — or if not the astral plains, then some quite as good. 
If she had known then what was happening on the porch 
of the Temple of Nike, her pity would really have got the 
better of her self-indulgence, and she would have turned 
back to put a stop to it. She could not herself have done 
what Princess Nini was at that moment doing under her 
direction. So it is very frequently in this world ; we cannot 
lie ourselves, but we will not object to others lying for us. 
She thought Nini would merely turn away her face while 
Lichtenfeld got through the sentimental commonplaces he 
was usually guilty of, and beyond which he rarely got ; then 
say, " I am afraid I'm not the person you're looking for," 
and that would be the end. Had she known that at that 
very instant poor Lichtenfeld came within a hair's-breadth 
of breaking his useless neck because of the trick she had 
played him, her remorse would have been terrible. But the 
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gods who arrange these little matters for us decreed that 
she should enjoy herself now; remorse was to come later, 
and when it could be of some avail to enhance the onn- 
plexity of the situation ; for the gods love a complex game, 
and a game of skill as well as of chance. Later she was to 
blame herself into great leniency and much tolerance to- 
wards him, and even some spoiling, for having thought of 
her own pleasure before the moral welfare of the young 
man she was trying to lead in the right paths. Her hour 
being not yet come, she felt the exultation of one success- 
fully playing truant from school, as she traversed the moon- 
lit meadows with Ronalds. 

Crossing the roads to the south-west of the Rock, they 
had climbed the gradual, grassy slopes of the Areopagus. 
He spread the coat he had brought for her over the dew- 
drenched camomile, and both sat down on it. She would 
not look up yet at the splendour they had come to see, like 
a child that prolongs the pleasure of anticipation by putting 
off from minute to minute the eating of a sugar-plum. She 
pulled a poppy that fluttered against the palm of her hand, 
and murmured softly the lines of her favourite poet : 



<i < 



Summer set lip to earth's bosom bare. 
And left the flush'd print in a poppy there; 
Like a yawn of fire from the grass it came. 
And the fanning wind puflPd it to flapping flame 

' With burnt mouth red like a lion it drank 
The blood of the sun as he, slaughtered, sank. 
And dipp'd its cup in the purpurate shine 
When the eastern conduits ran with wine.'" 

Then she raised her eyes and sat transfixed, spellbound. 

The moon had fallen from the meridian toward the sea, 
and was behind them; before them was the Acropolis, 
gleaming a pure white beacon in the purple night. Like 
the zenith of the fairest flight that imagination may take, 
like the realization of a world-hope, like the symbol of a 
world-ideal, it burned upon the mind. 

They sat close together, their elbows touching, yet un- 
conscious at that moment of one another's existence, so lost 
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were they in what they contemplated. For a long time 
they sat so, in silence, and as they rose to go Angelica 
murmured : " That is the outpost of heaven ! " 

In the motor at the foot of the hill they found the others 
already being tucked up ccxnfortably. Princess Ysenstein 
and Lichtenf eld were there, rather quiet but quite friendly ; 
G>untess Rita and the Professor too, very merry and by 
no means talked out Somebody said suddenly : ** Where 
are the children ? " 

There was general laughter, for this seemed always to 
be the cry of late, and, with three married ladies to look 
after one unmarried one, it did seem rather as if the three 
were too busy with their own affairs to have time for the 
duties of chaperonage. But in another moment the mirth 
was turned to consternation. 

"The place is locked upl" someone cried, what every- 
one else had also just thought of. 

" And the man gone with the key ! ** 

" How dreadful ! They will have to stay up there all 
night I" 

" Impossible ! " 

" Out of the question ! " 

"With the ghosts of Phidias and Pericles and Alcibi- 
ades, and all the other ' ees * to haunt *em I " 

" And worse things to haunt them later I ** 

Ronalds ran off to find the guard, who had not escaped 
after all. 

" Don't fuss," he called back. " I'll go up and get them. 
Who wants to come? " 

The Professor sauntered off with Countess Rita, discuss- 
ing some details of the Odeon of Herodus Atticus. 

Princess Ysenstein went in search of adventure, and 
because, as she put it, she must climb up those high stairs 
on all fours. But the Ambassadress said she was tired 
and would not go, and Lichtenfeld stayed with her. 

Both waited mutely till the others should be out of ear- 
shot, for voices carried far on this clear, windless air. And 
when they were really alone each still continued silent, as 
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if he had forgotten what he was going to say. Angelica 
finally thought it best to ask : " So you couldn't find the 
Temple of Nike Apteros?" with just a shade of disap- 
pointment and raillery in her voice. 

"Of course I found it. I came, but you'd gone/' he 
answered briefly. That was all. 

After some minutes, from high over their heads, from 
the porch of the Nike there came a laughing shout of " Oh, 
Uncle Jack, we're in a nice pickle, aren't we? Are you 
coming up for us? We tried all the gates we could find, 
but they're all locked ! '* 

And presently they heard the merry party come toward 
them shouting and laughing, reproaching and scolding 
jovially, in the setting moon. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE REMORSE OF THE AMBASSADRESS 

THE day the Euterpe lay off Kaleh Sultaniyeh, where 
the East and the West embrace, as it were, so close 
do they come — ^where on one end of the little bay is the 
spotless white unstable water-front of the European in- 
habitantSy and on the other end the ramshackle decadence 
of the Asiatic — the Ambassadress was in Princess Nini's 
cabin. 

The Princess sat before her dressing-table scrupulously 
arranging her pallor for the day, and rubbing a chalky, 
blue-black substance along the under-lid of each eye, to 
give herself an even more unhealthy appearance than she 
already had. The Ambassadress watched her with in- 
different, uncritical eyes through the grey veil her cigar- 
ette floated between them. 

"You haven't told me about last night yet," she said, 
referring to the previous evening on the Acropolis. 

Princess Nini put her tongue in her cheek, and looked 
at her friend. Then she related, with footnotes of her 
own, in a languid humour — the humour that keeps a sad 
face, and is twofold funny — ^what had befallen on the 
porch of the Temple of Nike Apteros. 

The Ambassadress did not laugh, and as the Princesses 
humour waxed more eloquent at being defied, she grew 
more solemn. 

I was an absolute brute," she said finally. 
Don't take it so seriously, my dear," the Princess con- 
soled her ; " after all, he did not break his neck. Also it 
may comfort you to know that I was paying off an old 
score of my own, or I should not have let it go so far." 
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Her levity offended the Ambassadress, who made no 
comment. 

"You needn't have the least fear, my dear," the Prin- 
cess continued reassuringly. '* He can never find out/' 

"Oh, it's not that which fusses me I I'm not the least 
afraid of that. He's nothing of a detective, and you and 
I'll probably remain friends, Nini." 

Presently the Ambassadress went off to put a fresh 
bandage on Lichtenf eld's sprained wrist. She was very 
gentle with him, almost tender. Without intending to be 
more than kind — a little kinder than habitually, to make 
up for past unkindness — she touched his blood. He made 
hay while the sun shone. He told her, before she could 
stop him, that he had loved her, and only her, since he had 
first seen her in Egypt It upset her; she did not believe 
it. But even if he had harboured a single recollection of 
her all these years, it was enough to touch her. 

They sat together after tea-time, when the yacht was 
under way for Constantinople, watching a young moon rise 
over the green hills of Asia. A string of camels was sil- 
houetted against the luminous sky. 

Ronalds came upon them as they sat mute in the glory 
of the eastern evening. 

Lichtenfeld's passion was accelerated to a kind of ex- 
ultation when he saw his rival go off fuming. 

But the dawn belonged to Ronalds. 

Angelica, though not in the habit of getting up early, 
had expressed her intention of seeing Constantinople rise 
out of the sea at dawn. She was the first on deck when 
the light was yet grey and the shore invisible. 

After the scene of the previous evening, when Ronalds 
had found Lichtenfeld amourously leaning toward Angel- 
ica in the moonlight, and seen her tolerant if not positively 
encouraging, he had determined to tell her what he knew, 
now that their holiday was almost over. He would save 
her dignity as far as was still possible. He awoke with 
the same intention, and decided that the most auspicious 
moment would be this, the early morning, when they were 
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to touch at G>nstantmople, where, if the situation became 
strained and unpleasant, they might be able to put Lich- 
tenfeld off, and suggest to him a return by the Oriental 
Express; or, if Angelica preferred it, she might return 
overland, in which case he himself would accompany her, 
and they would take Marjorie and her young man with 
them, and let the rest shift for themselves. 

He found Angelica alone, leaning on the rail in the bow. 
She was in one of those happiest, anticipative moods of 
hers, when she was silent, abandoning wit, and challenging 
one to sound the depths in her ^'too deep for the brief 
fathom-line of tiiought or sense.*' He put off the evil of 
disclosure from moment to mcxnent. 

The sonorous note of the f c^-horn they had been blow- 
ing as they traversed the Sea of Marmora had ceased. 
The yotmg day grew pink at the sun's approach, and a 
faint breeze lifted the rosy mist slowly, veil after veil; the 
water was a glassy expanse, clear and unrippled save by 
their progress; the lower banks were yet unknowable, but 
higher up on every side the cupolas and turrets of Stam* 
boul and Scutari became visible through the rosy cloud; 
the sun appeared with unusual majesty above that magic 
city of the East, and suddenly every mosque, every spiring 
minaret, was aureoled in a crown of light, till the whole 
filigree of edifice and monument burst into a golden con- 
flagration. 

In that first ravishing vision of this sublime port Ron- 
alds forgot all else, and Angelica was saying, breathless 
with delight: 

'' For lo ! the Hunter of the East has caught 
The Sultan's turret in a noose of light!" 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE REVELATION 

DURING the two hours* drive from Wrexham neither 
had spoken a word. Pink may and white hawthorn 
hedges in full-blown glory, and all the pastoral loveliness of 
Kent had rushed by them unnoticed. "Drive fast/* the 
Ambassadress had directed the man. Now they were 
rattling by the dingy, dirty, endless rows of brick houses 
that flank the London terminal of the Old Kent Road. 

The Ambassadress's eyes, which had been seeing the 
past and the future, anything but the dusty suburbs in the 
present, suddenly focussed as they slowed to cross a 
crowded street. She realized that they were back in Lon- 
don, and took down the speaking-tube. " Queen's Gate," 
she told the chauffeur; and to Ronalds, who sat mute, un- 
questioning, in his comer of the car, she explained : " I 
thought, perhaps, you would go and sit with me in the 
park for a bit?" 

His look gave her assurance that he was at her service. 

Ronalds had come to cross-roads, and could not make 
up his mind which to take. They had sped over Waterloo 
Bridge, threaded their way up the Embankment, up Picca- 
dilly, along Knightsbridge, and drawn up at the curb of 
Queen's Gate before he could come to a decision. 

" I thought we wouldn't be likely to meet anyone here," 
the Ambassadress said, leading the way over sun-mottled 
greensward, where one looked down the long vistas of the 
emerald to the sparkling water. They passed the spirited 
horseman, "Physical Energy"; chairs stood close by 
leaning invitingly in twos under every verdant vaulting. 
Angelica chose a pair remote from the rest, under a great 
low-boughed elm, where from deepest shade one could 
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watch oars flashing in the sunlight, and hear happy voices 
and happier water-fowls splashing among green grasses. 
All unconscious of the lush, cool sweetness, she sat down, 
crossed her knees, took out a cigarette, and fitted it into 
her holder. Then, to the astonishment of a passing pair 
of rustic lovers, Ronalds held a match to it, and lit his own. 

Still they were reticent. 

Across the Serpentine a peacock screamed. He seemed 
to give the Ambassadress her cue. 

" Tell me what you think," she commanded suddenly. 

"That's rather a despotic order," her companion ad- 
monished her, " and we are both Republicans." 

Again there was silence between them in the murmur 
of the summer's day. 

Again the peacock screamed. 

"I'm very much fussed — very much! I don't under- 
stand it Not the pale, seedy look, not her thinness — 
that's probably anaemia, as Granny Ribblesport insists, and 
as probably not — ^but the expression she's got — ^the look as 
if something had snapped, something given way — of 
course, not the mind, but something — ^whatever is the seat 
of the courage " 

" The seat of the courage ? " Ronalds repeated half re- 
flectively. He was revolving what good it would do to tell 
her what he knew. " II cuore? " 

Again she commanded : " Tell me what you think, Ron- 
neyl" 

Ronalds gulped. " I suppose she's got some man in her 
head who's behaved like a cad," he said with effort, and by 
" supposing " committed himself as one who did not know* 

" That's a man's- answer ! " she said impatiently. 

" We are not so subtle as you, but " 

" But it's not probable — scarcely possible — ^no one's been 
about her — ^no one but Lichtenf eld, and of course I know, 
and you know, it wasn't he " 



I know nothing of the kind. What do I know- 



Whatever you know or don't know, I know this much 
— that it was not he," she interrupted him. 
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This seemed to close the discussion. Ronalds did not 
know what else there was to be said. He had wished to 
give her some hint of the truth ; he had bungled it. 

A peacock screamed, nearer now. 

"I know it," she said firmly, as if he had argued with 
her. She looked at him. " I am going to tell you. You 
seem in doubt about Lichtenfeld, and you have always 
been unjust to him. Now I shall break my rule of never 
speaking of one man to another. I must clear him — ^it is 
the only gentlemanly thing to do ! " 

She paused and looked at him beseechingly. She 
wanted him to spare her the ignominy of "breaking her 
rule/' she wanted him to protest against it, and tell her 
he understood. 

He tmderstood quite clearly. 

He looked away across the sparkling water, because he 
was angry that he had " supposed," and so tied his tongue. 

After some silence she resumed rather painfully : " I 
told you last winter, when I was goose enough to think that 
Lichtenfeld was attracted by Alexa, that I had known 
Lichtenfeld in Egypt." Again she waited his intercession, 
but in vain. 

A comforting thought fluttered into his unhappy and 
conflicting mind. If she defended this despicable person 
so nobly, what would she not do for someone she really 
cared about? He almost hoped that someone would malign 
him to her. He smiled encouragement in a strange way. 
She did not quite comprehend it. She feared he was 
sarcastic. 

" But if you don't believe me " 

"Darling!" indignantly, for desperate measures were 
essential. 

" Well, then, you force me to tell you that Lichtenfeld 
seems not to have changed since he was in Egypt. He 
had kept the flattering image he'd cast of me in his madcap 
schoolboy days, stuck up in some corner, and " 

"And directly you met again he began to burn candles 
at that altar/' he finished. Could anything be retracted 
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now by his exposing her mistake to her? Ronalds asked 
himself for a last time, and answered in a roaring if not 
satisfactory negative. 

"Yet you say it's a man, Ronney! Who can he be? 
She's not romantic. But we must discover what makes 
her look so. We must pull out the thorn ; it's hurting me, 
and I can't bear it." She got up as if preoccupied, and 
began to move across the grass. 

Instinctively Angelica felt that she must be back at her 
hotel at six o'clock ; her mind was so weighted down with 
newly gathered stones that the nature of the appointment 
had escaped her; she led over the long shadows to the 
Albert Gate, where her motor awaited them. Their psy- 
chical research seemed over for the moment. They had 
relapsed into silence again. Ronney counted hairpins in 
the gravel walk they traversed. 

"Thirty-nine," he said aloud reflectively. 

" Rude of you ! " she chid him htunorously. " It's only 
nice to mention that when one doesn't look a hag. Fuss- 
ing always makes me look a hundred." 

"What an imputation!" He smiled and flicked up a 
hairpin with his stick. " Those I was counting, not your 
wrinkles. On each one hangs a romance." 

"What worth-while wrinkles!" 

He laughed outright. 

"No; but, seriously, think of these hairpins— each one 
represents a kiss. I've counted thirty-nine in as many 
yards. Some are rusty; those are last week's — stale ones. 
Think of the luck of being a Tommy ! " he finished rather 
wistfully. 

As he presented his case to her, she forgot Alexa's, and 
in contemplation of his own he, too, forgot the maiden he 
was championing. Egoism restored a pleasant humour. 
In the motor she laid her hand on his arm affectionately, 
trustfully. She had fascinated the beast in him so thor- 
oughly she could venture to put her head into the lion's 
mouth. Perhaps he will never snap off the head — of that 
she may be pretty certain ; but may he not go off presently 
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and satisfy his hunger on dead beeves, since he may never 
put his teeth in this white flesh ? 

" We pay dear enough for civilization," he murmured 
strainedly, when she removed her hand, and he was power- 
less to capture it; they were at the hotel door. 

He thought he must go; he thought it better she should 
lie down ; she looked done for, and she had a lot on hand 
for the evening. 

" So I shall ; I shall lie down," she told him selfishly — 
but had she not a right to be inconsiderate, she who had 
often been considered so little, her powers of the will 
strained to the breaking-point? — ^''and I want you to come 
up. I can't stay alone. Come up and have tea." 

He summoned reinforcements to the battlements of his 
self-control, and followed her to the lift. 

They did not talk much. Both were too busy sentinel- 
ling their outposts, for their long-besieged strongholds were 
divided against themselves. Only their wills, their intel- 
lects, or whatever factor it is which leads such frays, cap- 
tained them so bravely that no mutiny broke out. 

The Ambassadress lay on a white cane chaise-longue; 
she had gone into her dressing-room, and emerged again 
in a lovely, loose-draped, diaphanous thing, that had a com- 
plex and elusive perfume. Ronalds sat on a low stool, and 
leaned a shoulder against the arm of the chaise-longue. 

Tea being over and Ronalds a little calmer — ^perfectly 
calm to the unpracticed eye, though the Ambassadress still 
smelled the smoke of recent battle — she leaned toward him 
and said : " FU tell you something, Ronney, if you'll give 
me your word to be civilized." 

He cursed civilization inwardly anew, but passed the 
word round the fortifications to uphold it, and turned to 
her with well- feigned nonchalance and : " Certainly, you've 
my word ; I think it's rather an unnecessary precaution." 

" Well, only this," she said with coolest indifference, as 
if she were enumerating her projects for the week — " I 
think it's better you should know that I have to go through 
the same sort of thing as you. I think you fancy 
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that you have a much harder time of it than anyone else. 
If you struggle, so do I. If you have to suffer, so do I. 
It's a perpetual duet," she finished with levity, because 
that was the most potent defence for the mcnnent. 

" What did you tell me for ? " he asked breathlessly, and 
took her hand that hung near him. 

She withdrew it quietly after a mcxnent. 
Simply to show you the advantages of civilization/' 
I don't see them," he said, suddenly pressing his hands 
over his eyes, and bending his neck as if under a yoke that 
had grown intolerable. " They're hell I " 

"Oh," she said, not laying aside the defensive humor- 
ousness, "what an ungrateful epithet for the Elysium of 
the intellect I " 

After a bit she laid her hand tenderly as a mother on 
his head. She felt him quiver, but she continued calmly: 
"They are undoubted advantages, those of civilization. 
Nothing would induce either of us to go back to savagery 
— even the savagery of a less intellectual set, the savagery 
which surrounds us. If you can't see them for the mo- 
ment, it's because you've lost the objective view-point; 
you'll come round to them again." 

"Did I ever see them?" he asked desperately; for the 
enemy had scaled his walls, and he dared not look round 
at Angelica. 

She laughed gently, as a philosopher at his favourite 
disciple. " You were wont to point them out to me very 
cleverly. I learned my lesson thoroughly. Now I can re- 
peat it, with some footnotes of my own. Ah, Ronney, 
dear friend" — she grew more earnest — ^"you and I know 
perfectly that neither the more licensed lot, who would 
throw us to each other like food to caged beasts that we 
might devour each other and so have done, nor the pre- 
cautious prudes, who would separate us for always be- 
cause our friendship takes on now and then a — a fiercer 
shape ; neither are right. The middle course, as always, is 
the right one. That's civilization. It protects us; we 
must defend its statutes, and I for one always shall. It 
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still promotes martyrdom — a moral martyrdom, if you will 
— and through that keeps the race strong and vigorous, if 
they'd only all undergo it." 

Ronalds now plucked courage to face round and take 
one of her hands. The enemy had been routed. How- 
ever, his voice was still unmanageable. 

She went on calmly : " Of course, if we were eighteen 
and twenty, we couldn't do it. But whatever we've lost 
with that blessed age, we've gained this. I'm your elder by 
a year, I believe, so I manage that much easier. But, Ron- 
ney, would something else make up to you for the loss of 
fighting these hard-won battles, or the quieter hours we 
subsequently spend together?" 
Nothing," he said earnestly. 

Nothing." She repeated her side of the compact. 
** Some discomfort these are worth, and we must pay." 

She leaned over and touched his forehead with her lips. 
He bore it with absolute self-mastery. " Ah, we are right," 
she added with fervour ; " we are not beasts, not savages, 
but civilized human beings. We are our own masters ; we 
love without the least shame, and undergo martyrdom for 
the sake of friendship or civilization, or what you wish to 
call it. If we have bodies, and inflammable stuff called 
blood in our veins, we cannot very well help it ; but we can 
speedily put out the fire, and mount guard, and see that no 
subsequent incendiary throws on a match. By the way, 
give me a cigarette; in my zeal against incendiaries, I'd 
almost posted up a notice, * Rauchen verboten 1 ' " 

He struck a match and leaned over to her, and she 
steadied his hand with hers. 

" The cold stream of your philosophy has quite put out 
my fire,'* he said now calmly. "But, Angelica, if you 
really love me as I do you — and always have, and very 
likely always will — ^then why — ^then why — you've never 
professed a doctrine of self-denial 1 " 

" No, dear thing," she agreed, with an imperceptible 
ruffling of her calm waters ; " I shouldn't preach that sort 
of thing about a ^grande passion,' but this isn't one. 
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Let's look that fact in the face without flinching. This 
isn't a boy and girl passion; it's quite an elderly attach- 
ment" — ^she smiled suddenly at their recent struggles — 
" or, at least, I trust it will be an elderly attachment when 
I consent to become elderly, and you follow me to that 
dignified eminence." 

" To sum you up, Angel dear : it would be silly to sep- 
arate just because the broth of friendship — ^highly nourish- 
ing ! — ^boils over now and then. To that I agree. Secondly : 
it would be silly — imbecile, inane — to cook this up into a 
high-flavoured soup with hot ingredients — this which is 
only meant to be invalid broth — Platonic friendship, Pas- 
teurized milk! To this I can't always be expected to 
agree when my — ^my — ^unspeakable hunger — ^the hunger of 
a convalescent typhoid patient — craves a more stable food," 
he finished softly. 

The Pasteurized milk had given out suddenly. The 
dangerous germ stalked. They sat spellbound; neither 
dared to move. 

A second and a third knock was heard before Angelica 
called out weakly : " Come in." 

Ronalds got to his feet and to the door, where the but- 
tons handed him a square white box. He took it to 
Angelica. 

She tore it open, and a strong scent of gardenias filtered 
into the room. " Oh, bother 1 " she said indulgently ; " he's 
got this trick in America, where you all pelt one with 
flowers." 

"Ihe gent'man said I's to wait for your ladyship's 
answer," the buttons announced irom the threshold. 

A sudden wave of passion swamped Ronalds in a seeth- 
ing jealousy. This hour was his; he had paid dearly for 
it with superhuman self-control ; he would have it ; no man 
should rob him of one moment of it. 

Angelica had lost her man's initiative in a delicious 
abandon to his will. She looked up at him helplessly, and 
held a card out that had been pinned to the flowers* 
" What's to be done? I forgot it." 
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He thought he would read upon it the name of a certain 
General of Cavalry who had made love to Angelica as- 
siduously every season since he could remember, and for- 
gotten her as assiduously when she was out of sight. He 
thought quickly how to despatch the General. When he 
saw the card he flushed to the roots of his hair. 

It was Lichtenf eld's ; on it was written hastily in pencil : 

" I'm ten minutes too early ; may I come up, or must 
I wait my appointed time? I know how particular you 
are, or I should risk it without this. — ^Your faithful L." 

Without replying, Ronalds walked away from her, and 
told the buttons that he must wait a few minutes in the 
outer hall. Very quietly he shut both the door of the little 
passage and the door of the room, and returned to her. 
She looked up at him questioningly. 

" This brings me to a> decision, Angelica," he said, with 
such solemnity that it frightened her. Was he going to be 
savage, after all ? ** Fm going to tell you something you 
should have known long ago, only I couldn't bring myself 
to tell you ; I can't give you pain 1 " 

She stood perplexed, but prepared to listen unquestioningly. 

" Lichtenfeld jilted Alexal " He struck at the heart of 
the matter. 

" Oh, Ronney." 

*' He thought she had money ; when he found she hadn't, 
when he found it was your money, he simply chucked her, 
after having — ^after having made her care for him in some 
sort of way." 

" Ronney, how dare you state such a thing! " 

" On the best authority— on his ; he told me ! " 

"He!" 

" Yes, he. When he was drunk he blurted out the whole 
disgraceful business." 

But when? And why did you " 

In Athens, at the Piraeus, the night we dined at the 
palace, and he stopped at home alone to nurse his con- 
valescence. He got most beastly drunk trying to make 
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cocktails; the servants had gone, and when I came in I 
helped him to bed. He told me then in the most loath* 
some way that he'd — ^he'd taken every advantage of Alexa 

—had — ^had kissed her ** 

How could you let him say it ? " 
You cannot stop a man who is drunk. I went away 
as soon as I could, to avoid hearing more, but I'd heard 
enough to make me sick. He said he really could not be 
expected to marry her since she had no fortune, and he 
hinted disgustingly about her feeling for him and condoled 
with it crowingly." 

"But how did you dare keep it from me!" Angelica 
cried, wrath waking out of her anguish. 

" How could I tell you when we had to have him with 
us for another three weeks? Besides, except for this ex- 
tremity, I don't think anyone should have been told, on 
Alexa's account." 

" But I — I ? Not I ? " She scribbled something in pen- 
cil on an envelope, and thrust it into his hand. Then she 
sank back in the pillows, and turned her face from him. 
" Get rid of him for me>" she begged weakly. " I shall 
never speak to him again! Do anything! Go!" 

Before she'd spoken the last word the door had closed 
on him. In a moment she rushed after him. 

What would he do in his passion? Would there be a 
scene? Would there be a scandal? Here in the Ritz, at 
tea-time, in the season! Half the people she knew would 
be in the halls and make an amused audience. Everyone 
knew them both as her friends — her friends! The hal- 
lowed term applied to that blackguard made her shudder. 

She sped down the hall, her draperies flying like a Nike 
in full sail. He was gone! 

She thought of poor Alexa then, and forgot her own 
pain in the girl's. Would her name be mentioned? It 
must not! And yet how explain this change without? 
The streams of her thought thickened and would not flow. 
She pressed her hands to her temples. Black devils 
danced before her. 
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When Ronalds re-entered the room he found her lying 
unconscious on the floor. She had bruised her elbow in 
the fall. Here was a new distress. It was dangerous for 
her to faint because of her weak heart, and she fainted 
very frequently. He raised her feet and did what was 
essential instantly, calling for assistance to Dobson in the 
adjoining room. They lifted her to the bed. 

In a few moments she opened her eyes, and almost in- 
stantaneously grasped the situation again. She smiled at 
the maid, who was hovering anxiously. " Fm all right 
now. I shouldn't think you'd be so alarmed at a daily oc- 
currence," she addressed them both, and then added, turning 
to Dobson : " Put fresh tulle in the thing I'm to wear to- 
night. Do it in your room." 

Dobson knew her cue, and departed, with one uneasy 
glance at Mr. Ronalds lest he should precipitate her mis- 
tress into a second faint. 

When they were alone Angelica put out her hands to 
him and moaned slightly. He came to her and kissed her. 
This was certainly his hour. She turned her face away 
from him then, but left her hands in his. " I'm so weak," 
she murmured, "and perfectly at your mercy. It isn't 
kind; it isn't honest." 

" Promise me not to go out to-night," he pleaded with an 
unsteady voice. 

" I've Milly's ball." 

" Chuck it I Please ! On my account — on your own ! " 

She reflected. She had been promised the acquaintance 
of a Cabinet Minister, the great man of the hour, not 
to be encountered in dull Conservative circles. "The 
King and Queen'U be there," she gave as answer — 
"duty I" 

" And make you stand half the night 1 " 

" Nonsense ; you know how considerate he is ; he always 
makes me sit when I talk to him, especially when I look 
like a — ^when I look thirty-nine." 

" Don't, Angelica ! Don't go I Dine upstairs ; dine alone, 
or let me dine with you." 
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But politics were more than health to her, and she re- 
membered the Cabinet Minister with whom she had wanted 
to make friends for a long time. To turn Ronalds from 
his persistent pleadmg, she asked: "How did you do it? 
I was so afraid there would be a scene. There wasn't, 
though, was there ? I ought to have known there wouldn't 
be if you managed it." 

"Of course not. I saw the hall full of people, and I 
saw no way of my giving him his ' conge ' without mention- 
ing Alexa's name. That was to be avoided, of course, at 
any cost. So I simply sent a hall-boy with the note you 
wrote. It was quite to the point. I think you hardly knew 
what you wrote ; it was : ' I'm ill, and can't see you. Per- 
haps it will be better for both of us if we do not see each 
other any more.* " 

"Oh, how flattered he'll be I He'll think I've come to 
the end of my rope' of seeming — indifference." 

"That sort of man is flattered by ever3rthing you say 
to him. Being flattered is, after all, only a point of view. 
We met down there, and shook hands; I had to bring 
myself to do it. I did the thing right under his nose, but of 
course he had no idea what I was about — thought, no doubt, 
that I Was sending up the same sort of communication he 
had just sent up to you. My being downstairs at that time 
quieted all suspicions. I think it finishes it. You needn't 
see him any more." 

She thanked him with her eyes. "And now I must 
dress," she said ruefully, as she remembered the Minister 
of State. " We must try to settle on some plan of rescue 
for Alexa. Will you come to Milly's ball? Perhaps we 
can get a word alone there." 

He went away promising to come, though he was sure 
they would not get " a word alone." And the Ambassadress 
began to rub cold cream on her face, her mind agitated 
between the political situation, the prospect of capturing the 
Cabinet Minister, Ronney's and her case, and Alexa's im- 
fortunate state. At twenty minutes past eight she rolled 
away to her dinner, where she had been asked as the leaven, 
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to leaven the loaf of incongruity, a mixture of "beaux 
esprits " and impressive prefixes. 

Before she quitted her motor she had come to a number 
of conclusions. First, that she must get Alexa up to town, 
and rush her about till the end of the season, simply make 
her head swim and ache so that it would be unable to think. 
This was an innovation; she had never taken Alexa about 
in London. Alexa, with a fine instinct for other people's 
feelings, had never allowed it. She knew the London sea- 
son was her stepmother's holiday — ^her release from irksome 
ambassadorial duties — and she knew chaperoning was not 
her stepmother's *' metier." Angelica had her own " young 
men " to amuse and look after, which left her no time for 
keeping an eye on other people's. Angelica remembered all 
this, and was touched now, but determined to have Alexa 
up to town. 

Secondly, she concluded to see less of Ronalds. Their 
friendship had become perturbing. She breathed quickly 
as she considered it. In another incarnation, she said in- 
wardly, they must have been lovers. Or were they yet to 
be, in another incarnation? The iron will rose paramount. 
Not in this one, at all events ! She could not afford to lose 
him — ^he was so necessary to her in the other way — ^but 
these scenes, like to-day's, must not recur, else they would 
both find themselves in the quicksands — ^irredeemable I It 
lay with her. 

Then she concluded that it could not be done — she was 
not capable of doing it, of forcing herself to see less of 
Ronalds — ^unless there were something else to take its place. 
There must be something else. The "something" might 
be politics, pursued more vigorously than before. Politics 
in dose touch with their fountain-head — at least, their most 
successful source; drinking secretly from that every day 
might become a most exciting pastime. These conclusions 
being arrived at, she ordered her thoughts to meet the great 
politician, and walked into the room, a stately Olympian 
huntress. 

The host was an American, the owner of a great news- 
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paper, which had enlisted its services under the successful 
party; he had been offered any sugar-plum he fancied for 
his deserts, but had refused them all to remain plain Colonel 
Brinley, a cultivator of beautiful women and breeder of 
" lions " by profession. He was an arrant snob. Angelica 
noticed as she entered the room that the female element 
present consisted of duchesses, the male celebrities, with a 
coronet thrown in whenever possible. The male element 
wished to appear on terms of intimacy with the duchesses — 
for intimacy is the keynote to a Lx>ndon drawing-room: he 
who is not worthy to be called by his Christian name is 
unworthy to wipe his shoes on one's doormat — and the 
duchesses wished no less to seem familiar with the celeb- 
rities; yet the only person in the room unfeignedly good 
friends with both was Angelica and perhaps a beautiful 
Duchess with a captivating, ingenuous smile, who was 
blamed by social dunces for her Bohemian tastes. 

With her Angelica linked arms, and soon a galaxy of 
famous lights was burning round them, like candles round 
the shrine of saints. To the two women it was all com- 
monplace enough. Opening shots are generally aimless, 
and these were no exception. The lovely Duchess b^an : 
" Bel wouldn't come, of course ; I wonder I had the courage 
to — ^and think of Georgie and Di and Olivia daring! We 
shall be killed or cut by our Conservative friends for dining 
with him!" She indicated the great political light at the 
other end of the room with the lift of an eyebrow. 

" After all," Angelica put in, " party prejudice can't very 
well stop one dining with the devil, can it ? " 

"Apt comparison," a Tory plajrwright said; and the 
Duchess of vociferous outward declarations for Socialism, 
but a weakness of the flesh for Conservatives, laughed in 
amusement. 

"For my part," Angelica said with enthusiasm, "I 
chucked nine other dinners for this particular honour. I 
was only asked to this party three days ago, and I think 
everyone was invited at random; I met Colonel Brinley at 
Laetitia's. ' No,' I said, ' I won't come unless I can sit next 
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to hintt ' So then the Q>lonel said of course he wotild have 
to let me, and I'm in for it." 

" I think you are," the Duchess jealously commiserated. 
" I don't know what on earth you'll talk about." 

" That's just it," one of the literary lights said — '' politics 
are out of the question, you being on his side. Now, if 
you were only one of the enemy, there would be a chance 
to submit to a graceful conversation; everything else is 
still more out of the question." 

" If I were hard put to it, I could always shift over to 
the enemy for the sake of argtunent. Some sympathies I 
have for the enemy, you know. My husband's of them ; I 
get a full dose in the bosom of my family." 

" Oh, bribery and corruption I " said the literary gentle- 
man. 

" I shan't believe other things are out of the question.'' 
The Duchess glanced at the great man talking with much 
animation to the host. 

" Do you fancy I've come to this fray unarmed ? " An- 
gelica now asked indignantly. ''I've a whole quiver full 
of darts — if they'll only hit the mark." 

The gentleman assured her that they knew her to be a 
famous shot. 

They had not left the soup before the great politician be- 
came genuinely interested in his left-hand neighbour. On 
his right sat a vague, languid Duchess, whose disapproba- 
tion of him would show through her gaping curiosity, and 
whose conversation consisted in unintelligible psychic allu- 
sions. He noted her splendid pearls, her splendid dignity, 
her unimpeachable pallor, and then was quite ready to turn 
to the other lady, whose pearls were not so awe-inspiring, 
whose dignity was more supple, who evidently approved of 
him completely, and took great pains to speak his vernac- 
ular easily, as if it were her mother-tongue. 

Angelica saw his warming interest, and determined to 
be satisfied with nothing less than absolute capitulation. 
She agreed with him, differed with him in some subtle 
criticism of the outcome of such a course, and agreed with 
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him again. She encouraged him to more than half the 
conversation, but lost no opportunity to shoot a glittering 
dart He waxed fluent and forcible — a thing he scarcely 
ever condescended to for private purposes. Presently she 
became conscious of a lull in the general talk. The whole 
company was listening to their dialogue. They were talk- 
ing politics. 

Even the vague, pale Duchess on his other side turned 
her head slightly to give attention to what was being said. 
A more animated look had come into her tragic, unseeing 
eyes. 

"So you've confidence in our remaining friendly?" the 
Ambassadress asked, when he had summed up the financial 
needs of the navy. 

" Perfect confidence while you represent us there," he 
returned, bowing. "I'm certain you could smooth the 
gravest difficulty." 

"Ah, but the trouble there is that it's not all in the 
hands of women!" she sighed. "What women often do 
diplomatically the men undo. We'd make so much better 
Ambassadors I " 

This launched them into the wcxnan's question, in 
which they were opposed. With much wit to clothe his 
intolerance, he combated her eloquence. But her wit was 
his match, and hers clothed fervour, so she had the advan- 
tage. Before she relinquished him and the table she had 
gained more ground than if she had gone to prison for the 
cause. 

The Duchess of the captivating smile, with a flash of 
eyes and teeth for all her friends, said she must run home 
to receive her guests, that she had had no business to dine 
out, but had done it anyway and was not sorry, and she 
looked to the women to bring on the men to her ball, as 
soon as they could collect them and separate them from 
each other. 

" Which will be very soon, I should think, dear," another 
Duchess assured her, " as this lot doesn't get on." 

"The very reason why well never be able to separate 
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them; they will have begun to quarrel. A good after- 
dinner political quarrel is the thing man most covets/' said 
Angelica. 

The Duchess of the winning graciousness stopped and 
went over to her as she passed. " Congratulate you on 
the capture, darling," she whispered, with a lovely, com- 
prehensive smile. " We shall cry to you for quarter when 
they rob us of our last properties! Mind you bring him 
on! And she vanished like a sylph. 

Their political differences did not hold the men as long 
as Angelica predicted, and they were soon all following in 
the lovely Duchess's wake, the Minister of State in An- 
gelica's motor. 

Ronalds found her in the great ballroom, surrounded by 
uniforms civil and military, the white breeches and long- 
tailed coat of a Minister of State much to the fore amongst 
them. 

Ronalds had a vague feeling that he was going to ab- 
dicate in this personage's favour ; it was an almost imper- 
ceptible feeling non-allied with the reason. He moved off 
into another room and began to dance vigorously with slim, 
wan-cheeked young beauties. 

When he returned to his coign of vantage to spy if the 
ground were tenable, he found His Majesty in possession. 
As Angelica had predicted, she sat, and the King stood 
before her laughing and puffing over her excellent jokes and 
offering repartee. Ronalds disappeared again to exercise 
his legs and distract his mind. 

When he fled again from the whirling couples to recon- 
noitre, he discovered Angelica in a corner alone with the de- 
voted General of Cavalry, to whom an angry lady was wig- 
wagging. Ronalds thought it an auspicious moment. 

When the General had departed with a rueful face and 
a promise to return as soon as possible, Ronalds opened 
with some commonplaces. 

"Your dinner must have been a pick-me-up; you don't 
look the worse for it." 

" One can't suddenly give out in the middle of the season. 
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you know, and you oughtn't to be distressed by my fainting. 
You've assisted several times at these seances, haven't you, 
Ronney?'' 

" I can remember, once, Alexa and I were at the opera 
with you. Do you remember coming to and finding your 
feet sticking over the box-railing into the audience?" 

The Ambassadress laughed, and then her face clouded. 
" Alexa," she said — " we must have her up to town. We 
must take her about and make her think of other things." 

He felt sure if she came up to town that he would be 
detailed to look after her, but he was not sorry. " I hope 
she'll come," he said. " D'you think you'll persuade her? " 

"Of course we must!" she answered with confidence. 
" Ronney, I wish you could have been with me to see the 
fun to-night. One side of me, you know, was Lewisham, 
the other that silly Lord Iverclyde, a man who writes bad 
plays of which he is intensely vain. Whenever he could get 
a word between Lewisham and me he said something to 
the effect that he never could take an interest in politics — 
that politics absorbed an altogether inferior type of mind. 
It's only just come over me how funny it is, being said to 
a woman who's sitting next Lewisham and completely ab- 
sorbed in him ! " 

He marvelled to see how she had thrown off the pall 
of the discovery, for it had fallen over her very heavily 
that afternoon. At this juncture the Cabinet Minister, in 
company with a foreign Ambassador, came up to her again. 

" Fm told," the Ambassador rallied her, " that you wish 
to usurp our office; that you think women could conduct 
the diplomatic business better I " 

She sprang to the defence of her sex and her position 
in regard to it, whispering to Ronalds : " I'll drop you, 
if you like, if you're ready to go in half an hour or so." 

As they drove home up St. James's Street in the dawn, 
she made him promise to go down to Wrexham with her 
in a day or two to fetch Alexa. 

It seemed to them both that something had ccxne between 
them, neither could say what They seemed to have drifted 
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a thousand miles apart, though he loved her, and she es- 
teemed his love. 

They did not speak again till she gave him her hand, with 
the words : " To-morrow — sometime — ^I'm too tired to say 
when — ^telephone." 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE "' MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE " RECOMMENDED 

THE late sunshine of a September day fell like a cloud of 
golden dust over the Tiergarten. Alexa walked be- 
tween the marble rows of ghostly Hohenzollern. These 
stolid gentlemen had taken on the hour's atmosphere — a 
sweet rosiness now, fading out of the earlier saffron. She 
had always disliked them previously, now she looked on them 
with new eyes. Their shining cleanliness, which could so 
perfectly reflect the sunset, impressed her strangely. "If 
we," she reflected, "though of ourselves clumsy and ill- 
proportioned, could keep ourselves as white as these, we 
too might, in despite of ourselves, reflect the beauty about 
us and above us." 

Over the tree-tops was a dome of limpid blue, deep and 
untroubled as any that ever roofed Rcxne. She wondered 
why the richer burghers fled their city at such a lovely 
season; scarcely a uniform was to be encountered, they 
were all at the manoeuvres. She turned down a little side 
path winding to a sheet of breathless water, where the dark- 
ening blue of the sky was mirrored, framed in the border 
of black leaves silhouetted around its edge. Alexa sat 
down on a bench beside it, and drawing all the bolts in her 
mind she let the thoughts, half -imprisoned there for many 
months, run free, shout^ and play together if they would; 
but they were quiet thoughts, tempered by philosophy, staid, 
sober, and wise, and would not run riot in their liberty. 
She recalled the strange unrest in her blood, and how she 
had rejoiced at the first gulp of it. She remembered its 
death in agonized suspension, and later disillusionment; 
and as she thought of how, during the last weeks, she had 
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lain down to sleep again like a little girl, not regretful of 
what she had known, and less regretful that she knew it 
no more, she smiled with grave understanding of life and 
with content. Only those who are perplexed, she reflected, 
must feel discontent, and it does not take knowledge to 
understand life ; no, rather it is a kind of optimism, blown 
into the soul, like faith, by the absolute power. 

The conventions of the world had confused her under- 
standing, and other people's desires had appeared her own 
desires. Perhaps, out of an amiable, subconscious wish 
to please them, she had locked upon marriage as a sphere 
of usefulness greater than the unmarried state for a woman 
of no particular talents. " Ah, but it must take a talent — 
sometinies called * love ' — ^to marry well, to marry success- 
fully, which many who marry have not got, and so come 
confusion and infamy/' 

But she had wanted a child; the fact was not to be 
denied. Even this longing she could now dissect calmly, 
in the cold, dissecting chamber of her new-acquired 
philosophy. Not so much a physical want had been hers, 
but a moral want. Not the experience of child-bearing 
and child-suckling — for which more vital women long — 
had been her need, but the activities of ministering to a 
child, of rearing it, of governing it, of preparing it for its 
pleasures and tests, and having her share in its joys and 
sorrows. 

The desire to have a child grow straighter and stronger 
morally, healthier, happier, grow more competent to cope 
with later difEculties under her guardianship, than most 
other children grow, was very strong in her, stronger than 
any desire she had ever known. This would be, it seemed 
to her, an occupation worth while, an occupation for which 
she was suited. He had touched her blood, that unknown 
man, whom she had never seen, but only his mask — so the 
mask had touched her blood, not he — and now the very 
thought of him was repugnant. And yet, no, it was not 
repugnant now ; it had been repugnant, now it was nothing. 
She smiled. She was not sorry, though she had been both 
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sorry and ashamed. "Ashamed of what?" she wondered 
as she looked back upon that lost sensation. 

Angelica had been the Ambassadress of Hymen; she, 
out of the highest motives, had made an effort to marry 
her, and the embassage had failed. She bore Angelica 
no grudge, only she was sorry that they had not taught 
her a trade in her earliest youth, for work is essential, 
she considered; and though amusing oneself and others is 
a strenuous enough work while it lasts, the profit is so 
infinitesimal that it does not pay in the long run, and one 
tires of it before any other ; then one is " out of a job." 

" And yet," she told herself, " perhaps I should be glad 
of this long leisure. I shall have time to acquire an edu- 
cation, for which no woman I know, not even Angelica, 
and few men, have had time, in the helter-skelter of ex- 
periences they have been pushed into or pursued since their 
schooldays, and often during those. An education I " she 
sighed, almost aloud, opening the volume of Dostoiewsky, 
which she was reading for the first time, at the solicitation 
of a Russian secretary, who had shamed her with her ig- 
norance. But it was too dark to read. She closed the 
book, got up, and walked, by a straight, narrow path, toward 
the Brandenburgerthor. 

Through the black wood the beautiful street lamps burned 
like a ring of captive constellations. How was it that she 
had never noted their glory ? Round each arc-light glowed 
an aureole to her hitherto invisible. Through the dusk the 
bronze Amazon she came upon, with lance poised, chal- 
lenged her new aestheticism. Beyond loomed the great 
gateway in its circle of light; and as she drew nearer she 
saw fixed above the triumphing quadriga, like a point of 
arrested lightning, a lodestar. How wonderfully beautiful 
was the world, how excellent a place to live in, to work in 
for someone whom one loved I 

Where the Hofjagerallee meets the Konniggratzer- 
strasse before the Brandenburgerthor, a motor whizzed by 
Alexa unnoted. It stopped a few paces beyond her, a tall 
man sprang out, and hurried after her. But she did not 
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see him until she heard her name called* behind her: 
"Alexa!" 

" Ronney ! Have you been dropped by an angel ? And 
when did you get back ? " 

He replied half -whimsically, half-cynically, as he pressed 
her hand : " Yes, I've been most effectually dropped by the 
Angel. I got back yesterday." 

He continued to walk on with her. His instrument was 
keyed to detect the change in her almost at once. All the 
tight screws in her had been loosened; she was relaxed 
inwardly and outwardly. It was a relief* Despite^his ob- 
serving the difference, he continued on commonplaces: 

" How well you are looking I I suppose your father is 
here?" 

" He was till this morning, when he went off to Scotland. 
After a ten days' argument with him on the subject of 
my being able to look after myself, I was finally permitted 
to remain behind." 

Then you're quite alone?" 
Yes. How did you leave the Angel ? " 
As I tell you, she has dropped me effectually. Of 
course it is my fault for not being more amusing. I left 
her in Scotland, very brown and happy, catching fish, sur- 
rounded by adorers. Her house-broken * Minister of 
State ' arrived the day I left. She was greatly excited, had 
some international juggler's trick up her sleeve, but I am 
none the wiser." 

They had turned into the Wilhelmstrasse. 

" Alex, my dear, if you are alone, why don't you give 
me the great pleasure of dining with me — somewhere, any- 
where you like?" 

She smiled. Since her conversion to the necessity for 
celibacy for herself, she had put the conventions into an- 
other category. They were no longer a means of self- 
preservation, they were no longer a means of maintaining 
her cost value in the matrimonial market; they were, in- 
deed, still to be observed on the whole for the sake of 
others, who had not attained to her beatitude. Now she 
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considered them a hindrance to knowledge, self-develop- 
ment, and innocent enjoyment — at least, those conventions 
which prohibit an unmarried woman from dining alone with 
a man, whilst they sanction her walking with him, riding 
with him, and eating as many crumpets and drinking as 
many cups of tea with him as she likes. 

" Why shouldn't I ? " she asked reflectively. 

" No reason, of course, else I shouldn't have asked you," 
he answered. " Where sJiall we go? " 
Where could we go ? " she returned. 
Well, it would be nice to go to an open-air sort of 
place. Suppose we go to the Zoological Gardens ; there is 
a rather jolly, though typically German, restaurant there. 
We are as lUcely to see nobody or a stray somebody any- 
where else we may go." 

As she undressed that evening a quiet content possessed 
Alexa. The glaring lights of the restaurant, the loud band, 
inappropriately thundering the death of " Siegfried," the 
dowdy, complacent women, who did not know that they 
were dowdy, but imagined themselves the pink of fashion, 
sitting at the various tables, and her intimate, unsentimental 
conversation with Ronalds, had all tended to make her 
even more at peace with the world than she already was. 
It was an interior state of blessedness that every exterior 
factor tended to enhance, just as when the interior state 
is pessimistic a slamming door may force a scream, the 
sight of a dowdy woman may bring on an attack of 
" Weltschmerz." 

He had reverently suppressed his eulogy of Angelica, 
as a devout Christian will not give way to religious fervour 
in an unfitting place. "But," Alexa remembered he had 
said, as they were speaking of her stepmother, "she has 
done a big thing for me — more than anybody has ever done. 
I owe her the debt of my life." 

This phrase rang in her ears as she lay in bed, and she 
prayed that one day some human being might say the same 
of her. 

A month went by, and then another, and more intimacy 
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sprang up between the American Secretary and the daughter 
of the British Ambassador. No one talked, no one in- 
vented scandal, for there was no one in town to talk. They 
took long walks, rode, and lunched or dined every day 
together. In the mornings he worked at his Embassy, of 
which he was the only working member, and now he was 
almost alone in charge. She took her Russian novels to 
the same bench in the Tiergarten, and discussed them with 
Rqnalds when they met 

Meanwhile Angelica wrote from England letters full of 
political gossip, and comments on the war in the Balkans, 
and told them each sincerely that she was glad they were 
becoming such good friends. In one of her letters to Ron- 
alds, which were more frequent than those to Alexa, she said 
enigmatically : " A Blue-bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush," and underscored it. In her next letter she wrote : 
" So after all Alexa's dash of sentiment seems to have been 
nothing short of a tonic — the man, of course, in that case 
seems to have had no individual significance, he was a mere 
factor necessary to experience — ^what, then, would not real 
love make of her I Would that I were a man to work this 
miracle I " 

And as she sealed this letter, far away in her London 
stronghold,* before going to the drawing-room, as she 
shamelessly told Ronalds, " to hold the hand of State," she 
smiled, half-regretf ully, and said : " Si cela se f era ? " 

This letter it was that upset the whole of Ronalds's qui- 
etude. 

After dinner, when the two men who had been dining with 
him were gone, he read it again. He felt suddenly how 
awfully he missed her; yet even in this pain there was a 
little pleasure since she was the cause of it. His inner 
state of desire to speak to her and the surety that he always 
felt of her understanding him, whether near or far, dictated 
a letter to her, but it was so much a love-letter and so little 
else — ^and she had asked him not to write her love-letters — 
that he tore it up unfinished. 

He walked aimlessly about his drawing-room and the 
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adjoining library, a fresh cigarette unlit between his lips, 
straightening something here, arranging something there. 
He laughed mirthlessly to see himself such an '' old maid." 
He was not sleepy, he could not go to bed. He went to 
the glass cabinets where his Chinese collection was kept, 
took the key from his pocket, and unlocked the case. He 
fingered his treasures absently. Much of the tenderness 
other persons expend on animate objects— dogs, or cats, or 
horses — ^he lavished on the smooth, grey contours of these 
soft*paste gods. But to-night they had lost their art of 
inspiring satisfaction. He tock up a beautiful carved jade 
bowl and held it to the light, but put it down again in de- 
jection. 

He sat at the piano, and his long, artistic fingers strayed, 
in dilettante fashion, amongst some broken bits of jGiopin 
melody. This enhanced his melancholy. To wipe out his 
ill he galloped into a staccato strain of Bach, and left it 
abruptly. 

He turned up the lights, threw himself in the arm-chair 
by the reading-lamp, and pitched upon a page of Maeter- 
linck, but it could not hold him ; he put down the book. 

After some restless strides up and down the room he 
opened the door into the hall and whistled softly. Two 
sleepy Airdales came in, yawning, wide-jawed, dragging 
their feet behind them. They rubbed themselves against 
his l^s in stupefied S3rmpathy, and he said to them : " Good 
old menl Why should my inconsiderate whim rouse you 
from your night's rest after all ? " and with an affectionate 
pat he sent them back to their sltunbers, closing the door. 
If they had been in a temper for frisking and gnawing 
good-humouredly at his fists they might have been some 
solace, but they were too sleepy. 

Finally he sat down at his desk and filled in cheques to 
the various poor and worthy persons whom he was edu- 
cating or aiding in some enterprise. For the first time in 
his life this stewardship gave him not the slightest pleasure. 
When he had slipped the various cheques into envelopes, 
addressed and stamped them, he drew out a piece of letter- 
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paper impetuously, and b^;an, "Dear Angd." In short, 
restrained, expurgated sentences he painted vividly his need 
of her. The very absence of all conventional endearments 
and usual expressions of desire struck in it the desperate 
and passionate note. He read it through and tore it up 
disgustedly. He went into his bedroom and tore off his 
garments furiously — his servant had long since been sent to 
bed — as if thus wreaking vengeance on the defaulting 
Morpheus. 

The first dawn sculptured his long, lithe figure before the 
bronze head Rodin had made of Angelica years before. 

''How can you want it? How can you want it?'' he 
questioned that bronze head with vehement indignation. 
He touched the cold bronze lips of the comprehending ex- 
pression with his finger-tips. The great humility of the 
philosophical man overcame him. '' Perhaps you are right/' 
he thought ; " it may be the best thing for all of us, it will 
bum our bridges effectually, it will give Alex the change 
and the occupation she needs, and make up to her, possibly 
— possibly, for the hand we both had in her disillusionment, 
it will give me the companionship you cannot give. Per* 
haps you arc right. Besides, you are always right'' 

The autumn sun was almost up. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

ALEXA DISPLAYS A LATENT INITIATIVE 

LIKEWISE did Alexa hear from the Ambassadress 
occasionally. Her letters to her stepdaughter were of 
the usual, familiar terseness, till one day brought a bulky 
one, heavy with unprecedented, half-hidden laud of Ron- 
alds. Surprises were always to be hoped for from An- 
gelica, but this revolution was incredible. It ended with: 
" I am not the least jealous, though I have good cause, 
since I am so little missed, and he has found in you so 
surpassing a successor." 

Alexa had arranged to go out to dinner with Ronalds 
that evening; it was the fourth time they dined together 
en tete-a-tete that week. She made herself as smart as 
possible; she looked very lovely without a touch of that 
shop-girl picturesqueness that the daughters of duchesses 
affect, but essentially what the Germans call ''korrekt." 
She might have dined in Montmartre alone with Mephis- 
topheles, and been taken for what royalty incognita should 
look. 

Mr. Ronalds had screwed his philosophy to the sticking 
point. Besides, it must be remembered that he admired 
Alexandra, and even loved in her all those tricks of speech, 
those habits of thought, which she had subconsciously imi- 
tated in her stepmother. He had paved his way during the 
last ten days with discussions on the matrimonial state. He 
had a great distaste for subterfuge. He pointed out cases 
in which persons of their mutual acquaintance had mar- 
ried on friendship, and for other causes than the burn- 
ing, and soon-burnt-out one. He aired his views — ^use- 
fukess and co-operation were the highest motives in life. 
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a mutual helpfulness was essential. Alexa agreed with him 
to the letter. 

Nevertheless, it was a great shock to her when she heard 
him ask gently, humbly, almost ashamedly, across the little 
expanse of white table-cloth that divided them, ''Alexa, 
I wonder if you could make up your mind to marry 
me?'' 

She sat in speechless horror. 

No, she had noted, he had not dnmk a drop of wine. 

When she could trust herself not to betray a loud-voiced 
surprise she said, looking into his frank, inquiring eyes: 
** My dear Ronney, how could you ask me such an astonish- 
ing, absurd thing without the least warning ? " 

With logical sang-froid he answered gently, "But I 
have given you no end of warning, Alexa dear, and why 
is it astonishing, and why is it absurd?'' 

She still stared at him unable to reply at once. " Be- 
cause you are not in love with me." 

** But we both concluded only yesterday, and more than 
once, that it was not necessary to a successful marriage to be 
what is called ' in love ' " 

" Ronney, dear, you are talking rot I We may have con- 
cluded all sorts of things in an impersonal conversation ; 
when it comes to directing one's own life by what one 

concludes as the best possible thing for other people 

But listen, I don't go back on all I said, perhaps, for people 
who want very much to marry, who have never been in 
love. I confess frankly I have been in love. I am not 
sorry that I am not now, but I know the feeling. Besides, 
so have you ; don't beat about the bush 1 And I'm not one of 
those people who want very much to marry. I don't con- 
sider it a woman's salvation. Do you? " 

" No, I don't," he admitted reluctantly. 

Alexa lay awake a half -hour longer than usual that nighty 
but as she fell asleep she was thinking of Dostoiewsky's 
novel. 

As Ronalds went to bed that evening he wondered at the 
psychological development of this girl who only a year ago. 
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when she was already over thirty, had been so exceptionally 
naive. Mentally he took off his hat to her great good sense, 
praised her judgment, and feh a great content as he turned 
bis thoughts on Angelica. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

NEWS OF THE HERO COMING TO HIS OWN 

IT was the beginning of another season. 
The Ambassadress had arrived in Berlin a few days 
before, having played tremendous stakes in London for 
European peace. Her invisible finger had traced a letter 
or two in the history of international affairs, and no one 
wot of it ; least of all he who promoted her theories, think- 
ing them his own. 

She lay in her Chinese lacquer bed, saving her strength 
for that evening's State dinner, and deciphering despatches 
from London, when Mr. Ronsdds was announced. 

" Ronney I " she cried, delighted at sight of him. " Well, 
old hell-hound ? I congratulate you 1 Alexa carries her 
tail in the air again, and as never before 1 '' 

Through Ronalds there surged a sudden relief that he 
was not to be her son-in-law. 

" Be patient for half a minute till I finish this," she said, 
pushing a box of cigarettes towards him. ** Talk as much 
as you like. You know I'm capable of doing two things 
badly at once." 

Ronalds wondered if Alexa had confided in her step- 
mother. It was not likely, the girl was so reticent. How 
much better it would have been for him if she had done 
80, he thought. The situation was awkward, yet he felt 
Angelica should know. He glanced at her furtively; she 
was much occupied with her despatches. He thought it a 
propitious moment for informing her; she might pass it 
over rapidly in her absorption. 

''I asked Alexa to marry me," he murmured casually; 

" but she didn't want to." 

Angelica stopped short, looked at him sharply, and smiled. 

1991 
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''How glad I am she didn't, since you can tell it in that 
way: I asked Jones to dine, but he couldn't come. You 
are ludicrous 1" 

"How unkind you are! And it was you who always 
said that the ' mariage de raison ' was the sanest I " 

"Oh, no, I never said that Nearly every reason for 
marrying would be saner if we would reform the marriage 
laws. The latest suggestion I heard from a sociologist the 
other day. He advocates compulsory divorce at the end 
of two years — this, of course, would do away with all the 
odium and scandal of separation — ^with the privilege of re- 
marrying, or of marrying someone else, after a six weeks' 
or two months' celibacy. This to be repeated after four, 
then after six, then after eight years, with always a pro- 
portional celibate holiday. But the fourth marriage was 
to be final. After twenty odd years one was to have made 
up one's mind with whom one wanted to pass one's old 
age, and no one was to be left lonely and uncared for, you 
see, after passing the marriageable age." 

"Excellent!" cried Ronalds ironically; "and the chic 
thing would be to have married the same woman four times. 
I wonder how many of us would I " 

" I wonder," she said with great seriousness. " Quite a 
lot, I dare say. Men have a tendency — ^that is, the men 
who are dependent — ^to marry the woman who can look 
after them best, not necessarily the woman they love most. 
After all it does not impede their loving whom they must. 
But you see, with my sociologist's scheme, they could have 
a taste of ' grande passion ' if they liked, as a kind of ex- 
periment, if they found that someone who counted the wash 
and darned the stockings was not altogether adequate. At 
all events, there would never be the ' too late ' story." 

"No," said Ronalds, now with enthusiasm. "They 
would simply say, 'If youll sit tight for six months I'll 
marry you — I'll be free then.' " 

" A rotation of crops," said Angelica, " is good for the 
soil." 

Alexandra poked her head in at the door. She was off 
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to the station to meet Paul, who was coming from England 
on his first Christmas holidays. 

When she had gone, Angelica and Ronalds found them- 
selves discussing the Russo-Austrian question, the condition 
of war hospitals, and what-not that is impersonal and ob« 
jective, in the old manner. 

Alexa met Paul at the station, bursting with importance 
and independence, overflowing with the joy of travelling 
alone. He embraced her with affectionate excitement, 
communicating his news in gusts of noisy conversation. 
In the carriage he threw an arm round her neck again 
with, "I heard a horrid rumour that you were going to 
marry scxnebody, Alex. Thank God it isn't true, is it? I 
was so annoyed, simply furious, Alex, you can't think how 
raging. I should have set footpads on him, I should have 
poisoned him, I should have put a fish-bone in his porridge, 
because it would have been ignominious to choke to 
death ^" 

Alexa laughed at his mispronunciations and his zeal. 
She felt an inner satisfaction unequalled even by Ronalds's 
satisfaction that she was not to be married. After all, 
it was this impetuous little boy whom she loved better 
than all the world. If she could only have done something 
for Paul — ^have taught him and amused him. But no, 
he must be sent away among strangers, hard, indifferent 
people, not prejudiced in his favour, who could look at 
him coolly, unsentimentally — ^not that she was senti- 
mental — and teach him the rudiments of living and 
knowledge. She realized softly that it is not merely doing 
that makes us happy, but doing for those we love. 

Paul said : " I suppose we'll find the Angel-Mother sit- 
ting with her henchman, old Ronney." 

Alexa laughed. " You will, I suspect. I left them talk- 
ing the Balkans." 

Paul threw himself with violence on his mother's neck, 
half-strangling her, deaf to her remonstrance. 

"Obscene old Ronney," he nonchalantly addressed that 
astonished gentleman, who sprang up in horror. 
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What?" he cried. 

You've no idea what you're saying, darling/' said Alexa 
in a shocked voice. 

Only the Ambassadress divining that he meant some 
mischief, if unconscious himself of the exact damage he 
was doing, said : " My idiot child, what is obscene? " 

Paul saw that his ^* swear " had had a more than hoped- 
for success, but perhaps he had pronounced it a little wrong. 
" Obskene, then," he hazarded. 

The Ambassadress still stared at him blankly, question- 
ingly. " My idiot child," she murmured deprecatingly. 

Ronalds studied the child's innocent, merry eyes. 

Alexa struggled to hide her amusement. 

The conversation was about to be resumed, ignoring the 
child, when he reiterated with devilry : " But you are ob- 
scene, Ronney ; you know you are obscene- " 

" You have no idea what it means, Paul darling," Alexa 
insisted, and the Ambassadress put her tongue in her 
cheek. 

"Oh, I know exactly. It means something not quite 
too proper — only a bit stronger perhaps. Hereford says 
that because I am a socialist I belong to the bourgeoisie, 
Hereford being a Tory, of course." The child burst into 
irrepressible, high-spirited giggles. ''And the bourgeoisie 
I read in a book, thinks it not quite too proper for men to 
call on ladies when they are in bed. So, then, aren't you 
obscene, Ronney? Aren't you?" 

Angelica would not have him encouraged. ''Daddy is 
longing to see you," she improvised truthfully. " Hell 
want you to go out for a game of golf with him, and it 
must be nearly one o'clock; he'll still be in the Chan- 
cellery." 

The child galloped away to find his father. 

" My idiot child I " the Ambassadress murmured again in 
mock despair. "Did you ever witness such a perform- 
ance ? " Then, resigning him for hopeless : " What's the 
news in Berlin? Oh, have you heard the details of the 
latest retreat ? " 
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""Do you mean that they are at Chataldja, or what?'* 
Alexa asked with interest. 

" No, I mean Juan Renarino absconding with the frag- 
ments of his toy, what is known as ' Ton-Ton's heart.' " 

" No, really ? Who told you ? " Alexa asked. 

'' But he absconded so often before ; hell be back again/' 
said Ronalds. 

''Rita wrote of it, with her delicious footnotes. No, 
he's gone for good; had himself transferred to Rome. 
True to his name, he has smashed the girl up a bit. Only 
what is the fun of it all, when Ton-Ton never had a heart 
to break? A splendid bad temper and a passion or two 
is all she ever possessed; those will be enhanced by this, 
I dare say. I am sorry for the man who marries her now, 
or, rather, whcmi she marries in pique. I should think 
she would " 

Paul burst in upon them, crying : ** Dada's gone to golf 
already," and threw himself in triumph across the foot of 
the bed. 

" She'll bring him a complete inferno for dowry," the 
Ambassadress finished, and was about to send Paul off 
again on the errand of his own salvation; but an uncon- 
scious confederate deferred his dismissal, a footman with 
a letter. Alexa sprang up to convey it. She observed the 
hand in which it was addressed, and smiled in gentle 
cynicism. 

" From an admirer," she remarked, curiosity rising with 
her amusement. 

'' Another from London ? " asked the Ambassadress, feel- 
ing on the bed for her tortoise-shell rimmed spectacles. 

'' No," said Alexa, in tender mockery, '' from an admirer 
in Berlin." 

The Ambassadress and Ronalds both knew intuitively 
that she implied Lichtenfdd. 

Angelica put down her cigarette, and tore open the en- 
velc^ with a frown. 

" What can he want ? He gave up trying to communicate 
with me months aga'* 
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As she ran the note through, curiosity gave way to 
astonishment, and that in turn to a dumb hilarity that 
played about her mobile mouth. 

" Oh, no ! " she cried ; " this is too much I Good Lord, 
how funny ! Listen : * My dear Angelica, despite your 
cruel discretion, I have not forgotten the past, and that 
we two once cared for each other/ It is too good to be 
true. Listen, dear things: 'I think that any great love 
like mine for you, and '—oh, no, actually — * your love for 
me, does not detract from subsequent experiences one may 
have, but rather helps one better to appreciate them. Da 
not, for a moment, think me disloyal. I believe now, as I 
believed then, the last time you allowed me to see you, when 
you too realized the strength and the demand of what we 
felt, that ours might have been the great love of our lives if 
you had only let it ' — oh, the honour he does me 1 — * and be- 
cause of that," she continued to read, "*I wish you to 
know from me, before anyone else tells you, that I have 
won the hand of ' — ^he grows archaic — * of my cousin Ton- 
Ton Marietcheff. You know as well as I do what a beauti- 
ful and accomplished girl she is ' " She tossed the note 

aside. " Not to say heavily-dowered," she added. " But, 
poor young man, poor young man, whatever his sins, he 
does not deserve that ! " 



CHAPTER XXV 

AN EXPOSITION OF CONJUGAL RELATIONS 

MR. RONALDS lunched alone with the Ambassadress. 
"I wonder why Alexa refused you; I shouldn't," 
she said. 

He smiled. 

'^That is a beautiful consolation, but one can't really 
tell, you know, what one would do till one is really up 
against it. She was quite right, quite right," he repeated. 

When he was gone she gave orders that she would 
see no one, and she sat a long time thinking. Something 
vaguely worried her. Ronalds was such an attractive man, 
so subtle in his appreciations, so little egoistical, endowed 
with judgment of true values, versatile, omipanionable, 
witty, possessed of a rare sense of humour, and besides no 
bloodless creature, though so self-controlled ; in short, ador- 
able. Why had Alexa refused him? Alexa, who had been 
willing to accept as her husband that skin-deep, absurd, 
self-centred Lichtenfeld, had refused this man, who might 
have made a woman really happy. Could it be that she, 
Angelica, had been the cause of the mishap? Could it 
have been her own long, intimate friendship with Ronalds 
which had put Alexa off, and spoiled what might have 
proved her happiness? There must have been something 
of the sort; the contrast between Lichtenfeld and Ronalds 
was so great. This idea, like a rolling snowball, grew in 
bulk as it moved in her mind, to such great size that it ob- 
scured her peace. She sent word that she wished to see 
her stepdaughter as soon as she returned. 

Alexa came in, rosy-cheeked and healthy-eyed, her 
tweeds powdered with the drizzle that had begun to fall, 
her brogues very muddy. 

997 
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"D'you want me, Angd dear? I'm very dirty. The 
Papagei made me go out to the golf-links with him to 
fetch dada home, and we walked over the sloppy course." 

'' Hold on, not so fast ! I want to talk to you. Go and 
change, or you'll catch cold." 

Alexa returned presently and sat down opposite the Am- 
bassadress by the fire. 

Angelica did not beat about the bush. 

"Why did you not ... tell me; why did you refuse 
Ronney ? " 

" Oh— so he told " 

" Yes, Ronney told me at lunch to-day, and I only wanted 
to ask you, dear thing, if you are quite sure you do not 
care about him." 

Alexa hesitated. She was considering how she might 
most expediently, with least danger of being misappre- 
hended, explain her state of mind. 

"Oh, Angelica — ^it — ^I do care about him, that's just it, 
in another way. Oh, it isn't that — ^there are reasons 
why " 

A little half-smothered sob broke frcxn Angelica. 

Paul, who had wormed his way in unobserved, jumped 
up from the floor. "Angel-mother I" he cried passion- 
ately. 

Alexa was beside her in a moment, on her knees, all 
solicitude, that changed to half-amused astonishment as 
she divined the cause of Angelica's distress. She kissed 
her stepmother's temple, crying: "No, no, it isn't that I 
How you've mistaken me I It has nothing whatever to 
do wiUi you, whom I love better than any of them. But 
I'm not jealous — I don't love Ronney, I don't want him 
to love me, I want him to love only you as he does— as 
they all do I" 

At this juncture the Ambassador pushed open the door. 
He stood amazed, never before having seen his wife in 
tears. Then, like all Englishmen of this conventional t3rpe 
when they cannot avert an unpleasantness, he walked a lit- 
tle apart, murmuring, in a shocked voice : " Oh, my dear, 
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oh, my dear, you certainly got up too early this morning ! " 
Curiosity mastered him. 

Alexa got to her feet, impatient at all this misunder- 
standing. 

"Silly, dear papal" she cried. She stood up straight 
and fine, a defiant, victorious little smile upon her lips, 
two fingers of one hand thrust into her leather belt, her 
head thrown up, and turned toward Angelica. "Why 
should a husband be a mere mustard-plaster?" she asked 
" A kind of remedy for all manner of evil — ^inactivity, bore- 
dom, lack of occupation, a method of higher education, a 
means to emancipation ! " 

" But you talk exactly like Ronalds," the Ambassadress 
said. "If he has taught you that lesson, naturally be 
couldn't expect you to marry him afterward I " 

"No, Angel dear, neither Ronalds nor anybody else 
taught me, I found out for myself. Listen. Marriage 
is not a ' metier,' and it should not be considered one any 
more for a woman than for a man." 

The Ambassadress stared. 

Alexa now blushed, confused as with wine, and even as 
one intoxicated has no control over his speech and actions, 
she rushed on headlong, drunk with indignation: "The 
worst of it all is this, that most men marry and live with 
one wcxnan — 3l suitable, reliable, faithful-dog sort — ^while 
they really love somebody else, somebody they can't have ! 
I think that sort of a wife, that sort of convenience fulfils 
for the man merely his need of a — well, of a — prostitute ! " 

"Oh! oh! oh!" exclaimed the Ambassador under his 
breath helplessly. "Shocking! Perfectly shocking!" 

Angelica, despite her astonishment, thought of her little 
boy, who as usual was imbibing information which was in- 
jurious to him. " Papagei," she cried, as if aware of his 
presence for the first time, " what on earth are you doing 
indoors all the afternoon? Go out immediately and have 
a run before tea." 

Paul remonstrated that he had played eighteen holes of 
golf in the forenoon ; but he saw in his mother's look that 
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no rq>rieve of the sentence was to be expected, so went oat 
with ruffled feelings. 

Papa, do go! " Alexa cried, and gave him a hug. 
I 'm sure I don't know what all this shocking talk of 
husbands and marriage is about, and — and, what's more," 
the Ambassador added with a humorous wink, dropping 
his eyeglass, ''I don't believe you have the slightest idea 
yourselves ! " 

Having delivered himself of this wisdom he shrugged 
and departed. 

''£)o you understand. Angel dear?'' Alexa asked, when 
the door had closed on him, " I shouldn't care to be that 
kind of wife married to a man who was quite faithful — too 
faithful in body I — ^but away in spirit, with the person he 
really loved. Surely that is the worst kind of unfaithful- 
ness! After all the body counts so little — at least, to the 
people who have something besides. Of course, to the 
people who haven't ^" 

" But Alex, dear, Ronney — we were talking of Ronney 
— ^he never — ^he never loved me." She looked at the girl 
intensely. 

'' Don't tell me such a thing I " the girl cried in a voice 
in which tenderness and indignation strove. '^ Forgive me ; 
but I must say it. You mean you never lived with him!" 

" Certainly I never did I And he wished to marry you. 
He knew you had no fortune ; he cares about you ; he loves 
you!" 

" You mean," said Alexa slowly, measuring her words, 
" you mean he wished to live with me, he wished to have 
me as his wife ; and yes, he does love me in all that I have 
copied of you," she laughed lightly, unregretf uUy. " Dar- 
lingest, how could you wish me to marry at all? Perhaps 
for most women, yes, it is necessary and better any kind 
of a marriage than none at all. I don't know — they have 
all sorts of pent-up things that unbalance them, or leave 
them incomplete, or make them hysterical for want of a 
proper outlet. But not this old fossil of a fish, your Alex ; 
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she had her sip of ' grande passion ' and it made her very 
ill indeed. There is only one evil in my estate — ^a lack of 
occupation. You should have taught me a trade. But I 
think something will surely turn up in which I can be use- 
ful." 

Alexa kissed her stepmother's temple, who sat speechless, 
for there seemed nothing to reply. 

"I am going to Nini Ysenstein's, as I promised her I 
would," she said finally, as if awaking from a dream ; " will 
you come with me?" 

Alexa went to put on her hat. 

They found the Princess Ysenstein alone, arrayed in a 
tea-gown suitable only for a Princess in the Arabian 
Nights. The atmosphere was heavy with scent and smoke. 
She extended a weary, welcoming finger. 

** You cannot guess who has been here. In fact, he fled 
at your approach. I told him you were coming," Princess 
Nini said. 

They both divined that it was Lichtenfeld at once, but 
each guessed another name. 

" No. An admirer of yours — at least, till you gave him 
the sack," the Princess said, looking at Angelica. "Just 
fancy, Bogi has had a quarrel with Ton-Ton already. He 
is in a terrible state for fear she will chuck him. She's 
quite capable of it." 

" His troubles are beginning even earlier than I thought. 
What is the matter ? " Angelica asked. 

Alexa walked into an adjoining room to look at a re- 
ligious picture by El Greco which the Princess had lately 
acquired. 

" Well, as it happens, I am able to point out the trouble 
to him, as Ton-Ton had been to me herself this morning. 
She says he does not kiss her properly." 

Angelica laughed. "Properly, or properly, I wonder 
which." 

" The only thing is that if he begins to do it properly she 
will find even greater fault with that. I predict that if 
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they do not huny up the wedding and get it done in a fort- 
night or three weeks it will never come off at all." 

''Poor old Bogil" the Ambassadress murmured; ''he 
suffers ; he begins to be interesting." 

" That comes rather late/' sniffed the Princess. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

HEAVEN SENDS THE WORK 

PAUL was hurt at his dismissal. His manliness had re- 
ceived an insult, his full-grown dignity was outraged. 
He had always been treated with the consideration and 
trust accorded to adults. Observing the petty restraint 
and indulgence with which his contemporaries met at the 
hands of their elders, and still more the babyish irre- 
sponsibility conceded them, he learned to appreciate the 
confidence that his mother put in him. Six months ago 
he would have thought his mother's sending him from 
the room a mere retraction of the prerogatives she be- 
stowed on him; but he had been to school, he had come 
home : he was a man now ; he had the rights of a man. 

He put on a pair of roller-skates and slipped out into 
the Wilhelmstrasse, not so much for the sake of obedience 
to his mother as to ease his feelings in solitary exercise 
and fresh air. Quickly, carefully, he crossed tiie traffic- 
whirring thoroughfares concentrating at the entrance to 
Unter den Linden, and swung out over the asphalt of the 
broad Hof jagerallee, which runs the whole length of the 
Tiergarten, dividing it, finally, into the Berlinerstrasse. 

It was an exciting sport. 

Great, heavy motor-cars, that swish so silently with such 
great speed, blew their horns at the small, darting object 
that fled before them. He laughed to see their difficulty in 
overtaking him. The hard, grey pavement stretched like 
an endless road to nowhere, so straight, so smooth, it in- 
cited the skater to challenge the wind. On and on he sped, 
unmindful of time or distance, a tiny barque in a mighty 
current. The short day's light had failed. A glaring pro- 
cession of lamps passed him on either side; and all about 
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him was the gay, orchestral music of clattering hoofs in 
crescendo and diminuendo as he neared and passed them, of 
honking horns and snorting machines; then a short, im- 
perious bugle blast, and the scurrying passers-by stopped 
and hurried to the curbstone. The Emperor passed like the 
whirlwind, saluting mechanically in his glass case, but Paul 
rushed on. 

Well on the way to Potsdam the Mercurial feet began 
to lag. His headlong flight had warded off the angry 
wasps of his resentment ; he was weary with over-exercise. 
He turned and skated homeward with heavier feet and 
lighter heart than those he had brought forth. He felt 
himself a man again — albeit a tired one. How far he 
had come! Ah, how long the journey back was I And 
he was ravenously hungry. He puzzled anew over the 
conversation of his mother and Alexa ; over the words his 
sister had used, which he did not precisely understand^ 
though he vaguely felt they had some mysterious and de- 
lightfully adult significance. He thought of how much 
Alexa loved him ; he could do anything with her, he would 
get her to tell him what they meant ; or he could look them 
up in the dictionary — if he could only remember them, and 
had a notion as to the spelling. A great enthusiasm for 
Alexa seized him inexplicably. No one could have a bet- 
ter friend than she was, he thought suddenly; he adored 
her, and as he remembered his disgust and anger when 
someone had told him of her prospective marriage — ^was it 
that good, tiresome Pelly who had hinted of it sourly, be- 
cause the dog would have liked to marry her himself? He 
could not remember — ^he felt renewed relief that it was un- 
true. He felt she was heroic I 

Thus preoccupied he rolled along uninterceptedly, 
swiftly, though not as swiftly as he had come. Ahead of 
him a jolting " Droschke " jogged placidly behind a well- 
fed little horse, empty save of its dozing " Kutscher." A 
few rapid strokes brought the boy up with it; he grasped 
the open hood firmly behind the near back wheel, and was 
whirled along, still dreaming, without the efforts of loccxno- 
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tion. He did not observe the cabby wake and turn. The 
first intimation he had of this was a sharp cut of the whip 
acro3S the eyes. He let go instantly, and just then struck 
an uneven bit of pavement that threw him violently on his 
face. The ponderous motor-car racing at terrific speed be- 
hind, was not able to stop in time; it passed over the lithe 
boyish body, leaving it insensible to all its pain. 

Meanwhile Alexa sat before her dressing-table, a mirror 
in her hand, noticing, with mingled r^et and resigna- 
tion, the lines that had lately come into her face. There 
would have been no r^et, she reflected, if some other 
person's worries than her own had helped to engrave them 
there; but she had never had the solace of hearing otjier 
people's burdens in return for having hers shared. 

A knock at the door made her guiltily put down her 
mirror. The servant said her ladyship wished to speak to 
her. 

The Ambassadress was dining at the War Minister's — 
a State dinner, the Emperor to be present She was in the 
hands of Monsieur Gerard. 

''Alexa, dear," she said to the girl's reflection in the 
glass, ''Leeds tells me the Papagei has not returned to 
his dinner. They waited half an hour before informing 
me, in their loyalty to that graceless scamp. I am a wee 
bit fussed. It is annoying to be fussed to-night, as I shall 
probably have to sit next to the 'All-Highest' at dinner. 
Great things are at stake-^^a^ things," she repeated with 
solemn emphasis, and Alexa knew it was not hyperbole, 
" which I alone can put through. Everything depends on 
them. And you know what fools he thinks most women. 
It is a pity I have got this worry on my mind, because one 
cannot do one's best when one is fussed. Not so high ! " 
she cried to Monsieur G^ard irritably. The double strain 
of public and private responsibility had already b^un to 
tell on her. 

" Dear Angel," Alexa answered in a voice to brush aside 
anxiety, " nothing can possibly have hi4>pened. I shouldn't 
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worry the least bit, if I were you. He's gone to Rita's bojrs 
and forgot the time; or he's gone for a run as you told 
him to, and did not think of the distance. Besides, I'm 
dining at home alone, I will see to it 111 give him his 
just deserts when he gets in." 

"Oh, don't scold him," the Ambassadress recanted, 
softening. *' Only tell him that he fussed me, that will be 
punishment enough for him." 

"That will be a fri^^tful punishment; but don't think 
about it, please I " 

"Being all things to all people is a difficult profession 
sometimes." 

" Yet you have become an eminent professor of it." 

" But sometimes it becomes impossible — ^impossible when 
one has got a big political thing to pull through, * an em- 
pire to save,' as the orators say who are bombastic. Listen, 
dear thing: the Papagei is my first consideration, to look 
after him is my holiday, but it is a thing that you can do 
as well as I, and I must forgo my holiday just now for 
serious work, skilled work, that requires all the few brains 
I possess, work that no one can do but I myself. So you 
must just help me a little these next few weeks till Paul 
goes back to school. You must just see that he amuses 
himself in the best possible way, and let him learn things — 
and rqb me of my holiday I " 

" I will, darling I " said Alexa joyously, and kissed her, 
dislodging Monsieur Gerard, who was fixing the tiara. 
"And now don't think of that thoughtless, naughty 
Papagei. He is probably rushing for hc^ne now, from some 
distant skating-rink. I will attend to him. You must not 
think of him, you have no right to if other people's affairs 
are at stake. Good luck with the ' All-Highest' I don't 
envy you, but I know you will enjoy yourself hugely, and 
do something brilliant" 

All Angelica's fears were allayed as she drove off with 
the Ambassador, weighing State problems in her mind, 
and sharpening her wits in a possible " jeu de mots.' 
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Alexa went back to her own sitting-room. Presently she 
was summoned to the telephone. 

An unknown man's voice said in German: ''This is 
Dr. MeyrowitZy I am speaking from. the Sankt-Mattheus 
Hospital. There is a little boy of about nine years here, 
who has just been brought in. He was run over by Doctor 
Merck's motor-car through no fault of the chauffeur's. He 
was picked up for dead, and the doctor, who was hurrying 
to this hospital on an urgent case, stopped, administered first 
aid, as he was not sure the child was dead, and had no time 
to waste, and brought him here. One of the nurses of this 
hospital, who knows the British Ambassadress, believes the 
little boy to be Her Excellency's son, and if so of course 
you will want to come at once. Everything possible is be- 
ing done for him." 

" I will come," breathed Alexa faintly. 

She did not stop for hat or coat. There was no time to 
summon her own motor. ''Come with me, Leeds," she 
ordered calmly. 

Her blood beat wildly in her veins, the lump of pain 
rose in her throat She thought she would go mad with 
the delay of the traffic regulations. Oh, that she were an 
Emperor at that moment, to break them I She let down the 
taxi-window impatiently at last, and shouted in English: 
"For God's sake hurry I" And Leeds, sitting beside the 
chauffeur, translated more forcefully. The man did his 
best. They came near killing a half-dozen agile persons, 
who turned to curse them. 

At the door of the hospital she was able to put on a 
calmer aspect. They led her to a bed in the casualty ward, 
where, on a terrible apparatus, someone lay stretched, a lit- 
tle immobile heap of agony. She could not have recognized 
hun — ^his head and face were covered with bandages, each 
of his legs was in a long, cumbersome splint, making him 
appear much larger than he was, and the apparatus grasped 
him in an iron grip— yet she knew at once that it was Paul. 

She knelt down beside the bed, speechless. 
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At moments he was conscious now, his eyes moved from 
side to side, and he moaned almost inaudibly. At moments 
he was insensible to suffering. 

" Paul ! " she breathed faintly, " Paul 1 " unable even to 
touch his hand, " Paul I '' as she saw his eyes move from 
side to side, searching for someone who was familiar, or to 
escape the monster pain. " I am with you, Paul I ** 

His teeth did not unclench, his moaning did not cease an 
instant, but she saw in the dilating pupils that he knew that 
she was there. 

She did not know how long she knelt. Someone came 
and touched her on the shoulder. It was one of the doctors. 

For the first time she remembered that Angelica must 
be summoned instantly if he was dying. 

She followed the doctor into another room. " Will he 
die ? " she asked mechanically. 

*' Oh, no, your Excellency ! No, your Excellency,*' the 
man answered cheerfully. 

"I am not his mother — ^not the Ambassadress," Alexa 
corrected wearily. 

" Ah," said the surgeon with an abrupt change of man- 
ner, all his expert cheerfulness gone. " Ah, so you are not 
his mother? An aunt, I presume? Well, no, he will not 
die — ^that is to say — ^no, no, he will not die." 

A great load was off Alexa's heart; she waited patiently 
now for the rest. 

" No, he will not die," he continued with professional 
facility, " for I am immensely interested in the case. It 
was unfortunately my motor under which he fell. I will 
give you the details another time. It was to an onlooker as 
if he threw himself under — ^like a suicide — and yet no, it 
was the cabman's whip. You doubtless wish to hear of 
his injuries? He has fractured two legs — in one the 
femur, in the other the tibia and fibula both. He has frac- 
tured one arm at the wrist, the other above the elbow. He 
has fractured his jaw — a simple fracture there, thank 
Heaven! — ^he has received some slight scalp wounds. He 
has perhaps some very slight internal injury, but I doubt 
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that ; but what is the worst, the serious thing, is that he has 
injured two of the lumbar vertebrae of his spine. Yes, yes, 
there is a fracture of one of the transverse processes. Yes, 
yes, he will not walk again — armer Kleiner — ^but he will 
live. He may even live without pain eventually." 

A little sob broke from Alexa. She sent for Leeds, gave 
him orders to return to the Embassy, to await the Ambas- 
sadress's return from her State dinner, tell her what had 
happened, and bring her to the hospital ; then she went back 
to the hideous apparatus where the little boy's body was be- 
ing tortured into life. Occasionally she spoke to him: 
" Oh, my brave one ! " and " I will never leave you ! " and 
"Be glad to live because the pain will go!" and "The 
Angel-Mother is coming very soon ! " 

His eyes turned from side to side, and he moaned faintly. 

Angelica was aglow with the consciousness of great suc- 
cess, the excitement of playing huge stakes for the ultimate 
good. 

" I tell you, Ian," she said, as the carriage drew up, " I 
have begun my big piece of work to-night." 

" I saw that you were getting on famously ; but be pre- 
pared for jealousies, and be careful of having things mis- 
construed." 

" And if I can see the * All-Highest ' again in the near fu- 
ture, and have another such good long talk " 

Leeds opened the door with an anxious face. 

The Ambassadress did not utter a sound when she heard 
what had happened. As the footman was brief and ex- 
plicit, and she realized he had not been an eyewitness of 
the accident, neither futile question nor senseless ejacu- 
lation escaped her. But the Ambassador was near the in- 
activity of collapse, and reiterated a continuous " My God ! " 

She hurried him back into the carriage, and drove to the 
hospital. 

While Lord Ian was detained by one of the surgeons, 
the child's mother was shown into the casualty ward. If 
anyone had been there in a mood for observation he would 
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have noticed the strange contrast presented by the straight, 
god-like wohian, hung heavy with jewels, vigorous in her 
strong beauty, bending over that crumpled bit of humanity, 
scarce visible for excess of splints and bandages on the 
torture-apparatus. 

The boy knew that she was there. His eyes seemed to 
shift a little of their pain to hers, then they sought Alexa's 
as if to include her in this gift of woe. 

The Ambassadress knelt beside him, sorrow heaped on 
sorrow. What were all the large remote issues to her now, 
who had been wanting in this nearest and most urgent one ? 
Other empires might be saved, hers here was lost for ever. 
Nothing, nothing, nothing could she do for him now ! The 
child seemed to feel it; he looked already to Alexa as his 
comforter. 

And bending down to her, Alexa hreathed : " He will 
live— he will live 1 And I shall live to make him happy/' 

Through all the agony which she shared with him> 
through all the hopelessness she felt for his future, surged 
the mediating sweet warm stream of ccxnfort, that she might 
give him her life. 

She had found her vocation. 



THE END 
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